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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


Tat Imperial Conference—the overshadowing event of the 
autumn—to which the Mother-country, the Dominions, 
and the rest of. the British Empire have 
looked forward throughout the year, was 
formally opened on Monday, October Ist, 
at No. 10 Downing Street, the official residence of the 
Imperial Prime Minister. Although Prigs have been super- 
abundantly active (ever since the Armistice restored their 
sense of security concerning their own skins) in endeavouring 
to discard the time-honoured phrase, “‘ The British Empire,” 
in favour of their new-fangled formula, ‘The British 
Commonwealth of Nations,” which conveys nothing to 
any except Prigs, they have so far failed to affect the official 
nomenclature, and it was as the Imperial Prime Minister 
that Mr. Stanley Baldwin opened the Imperial Conference. 
The official list of the delegates on this memorable occasion 
was as follows : 


The Imperial 
Conference 


Lord Salisbury, Lord President of the Council; Lord Curzon, Foreign 
Secretary ; the Duke of Devonshire, Colonial Secretary. 

Mr. Mackenzie King, Prime Minister of Canada. 

Mr. W. F. Massey, Prime Minister of New Zealand. 

General Smuts, Prime Minister of the Union of South Africa; Mr. Burton, 
Minister of Finance ; Mr. De Wet, Minister of Justice. 

Mr. W. R. Warren, Prime Minister of Newfoundland. 

Lord Peel, Secretary of State for India; H.H. the Maharajah of Alwar ; 
Sir Te} Bahadur Sapru. 

Mr. Cosgrave, President of the Executive Council of the Irish Free State ; 
Mr. Desmond Fitzgerald, Minister for External Affairs. 


The one conspicuous absentee on the opening day was 
the Australian Prime Minister, Mr. Stanley Bruce, who 
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had been unduly delayed by Parliamentary business jp 
his own country, though when he eventually came he) 


speedily made his presence felt, and the leadership of this 
virile and forceful young man is generally regarded ag 
among our greatest Imperial assets—all the more valuable 
because just now personality is not too conspicuous in 
public life, either here or overseas. Mr. Massey, the veteran 
Prime Minister of New Zealand is, needless to say, a tower 
of strength on these as on all other occasions. Common 
sense and public spirit are the keynotes of his sturdy 
character, and his record as a politician is probably unique 
in that he has never talked nonsense although he has been 
at the head of a Government for twelve years. General 
Smuts is another familiar and welcome figure in Imperial 
Councils. His is no easy rdéle, as he has to balance himself 
between that part of the South African white population 
which effectively desires to remain inside the Empire, and 
that other section who want, or think they want, to “cut 
the painter’ and set up as an independent South African 
Republic. This Separatist Movement has been stimulated 
by the Home Government’s surrender to Sinn Fein, and 
the establishment of the Irish Free State in the dis-United 
Kingdom. The disaffected everywhere not unnaturally 
argue: ‘‘As Downing Street ran away from a few Irish 
bog trotters, it will probably run away from us, if we keep 
pegging away.” General Smuts possesses, besides extra- 
ordinary political agility, what is unusual in_ political 
tacticians, some moral and much physical courage. His 
ultimate attitude towards the British Empire will probably 
depend on the statesmanship of the Imperial Government. 


Ir we at home are worthy to have an Empire, we shall 
keep it. If we are afraid of it or unequal to the trust 
Sal devolving upon us, we shall assuredly forfeit 
— it, and the Empire will break up. It will 
assuredly not survive if watered down to be 

“a Commonwealth.” Its component parts will have no 
alternative but to look elsewhere for countenance and 
mutual protection. Within no measurable span of time 


SE 
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can any Dominion fend for itself as an independent Sovereign 
Nation, whatever illusions may be entertained by local 
megolomaniacs, or by League of Nations lunatics. This 
truism cannot be proclaimed too often or too frankly. 
It is equally appreciated in all serious circles overseas as 
at home—indeed, in some respects it is more keenly realized 
at the Antipodes, whose leading statesmen, from Mr. Deakin 
to Mr. Bruce, have pressed a constructive commercial policy 
upon Downing Street, which but for the calamity of Mr. 
Joseph Chamberlain being elbowed out of the British 
Premiership in 1902, would probably have been in operation 
for the last twenty years. Among newcomers to the 
Imperial Conference are Mr. MacKenzie King, the Canadian 
Prime Minister, who now leads the Liberal Party at Ottawa. 
Let us never forget that whatever may have been Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier’s attitude at the Conference which he hoped 
to sterilize in 1907, it was a Laurier Government that led 
the way with a Preferential Tariff in favour of the Mother- 
country’s produce, that literally saved dying British trade 
in Canada, and would have opened a new chapter in our 
history had we been wise enough to reciprocate. If of late 
years Ottawa has been more indifferent, we must remember 
that “‘Hope deferred maketh the heart sick,” and that 
the total inability of any British Government from that 
day to this to make any adequate response to Mr. Fielding’s 
admirable initiative was a tremendous discouragement to 
him individually, and gave a set-back to the whole 
Preferential Movement for which at one time all Canadian 
Parties were breast high. It is the old, old story of the 
Sibylline books. Should Great Britain remain wedded to 
Cobdenism—if she continues taking her economics from 
the Asquiths, the Simons, the Beauchamps, and other 
“back numbers,” and her politics from the Ramsay 
MacDonalds, no power on earth can prevent the disruption 
of the British Empire, and there would be three or four 
wars in the future for every one in the past. Absit omen. 
Happily the British Prime Minister is the reverse of an 
Empire Breaker, but his Government contains professional 
“Idealists ? whose activities run in International rather 
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than in Imperial channels. Whether they know it or not 


they are centrifugal forces. 


Tue first act of the Imperial Conference was to draw up 
a loyal address to the Throne, expressing ‘“ Respectful 
e x greetings and fidelity to the King,” and the 
Fi og fervent hope “that His Majesty and Her 

Majesty the Queen may be long spared to 
strengthen those ties of love and devotion which unite 
the people of the British Commonwealth.” The phrasing 
of this address may be regarded as “‘ one up”’ to the Prigs— 
the word ‘‘ Commonwealth ” being substituted for “ British 
Empire.” The emendation was probably unnoticed by 
the delegates, and may have been the result of some Round 
Table intrigue, as this pernicious group have been actively 
“nosing”? around the Conference. The word has no more 
meaning in Canada, New Zealand, and Newfoundland than 
in England or Scotland—in Australia it has a special local 
application, and Australians have no desire to have it 
appropriated by Downing Street. No one fought in the 
Great War for “Commonwealth,” any more than they 
fought for a League of Nations. We cannot allow High- 
brows to pervert everything. In his opening speech, the 
British Prime Minister extended ‘“‘a very hearty welcome” 
to our Imperial guests, remarking that General Smuts 
and Mr. Massey were no strangers in that ‘ historic Council 
Chamber,” but that otherwise (apart from Lord Curzon 
and Mr. Burton, General Smuts’s colleague) the entire 
company were new to an Imperial gathering that had been 
enlarged by the addition of the Irish Free State, to whose 
representatives Mr. Stanley Baldwin also gave a cordial 
welcome—likewise to Mr. MacKenzie King, who would be 
specially helpful on industrial issues. The Newfoundland 
Premier, Mr. Warren, “is almost as new to his high office 
as I am to mine, but he is no stranger to this country. 
Nor is Mr. de Wet.” Then as representing India, were 
His Highness the Maharajah of Alwar, and Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru—the former an enlightened and progressive ruler, 
and the latter, ‘a brilliant lawyer and wise statesman.” 


not | 
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When at the last Conference, in the summer of 1921, the 
then Prime Minister reviewed the affairs of the world, 
Mr. Lloyd George had struck “a moderately hopeful 
note.’ At home there was inevitable strain and exhaustion 
after so great a war, labour unrest, and unemployment, 
“though no actual privation among our people.” Abroad 
there was ‘‘turmoil and tension,” but some of the most 
troublesome and menacing problems were in a fair way 
of settlement, including the Disarmament of Germany and 
Reparation. 


UnHAPPILY, as Mr. Stanley Baldwin reminded the Confer- 
ence, that particular scheme of Reparations, though 
“accepted by Germany,” was not carried 
out, and the Allies granted alleviations, ‘‘ but 
the German payments grew ever less until, at the end of last 
year, we were faced with the possibility of total default.” 
Mr. Bonar Law made “definite proposals”? in Paris last 
January “for a complete and final settlement,’’ involving 
“heavy sacrifice’ by the British taxpayer in “ writing off 
debts, for which we hold the unconditional obligation of 
our Allies.” His Majesty’s Ministers “‘ deeply regretted ” 
that this “‘ generous offer to effect a final settlement did 
not receive more favourable consideration.” But the speaker 
omitted to indicate the attendant circumstances that made 
the “ Bonar Law Plan ”’—believed to have been drafted in 
the Treasury—peculiarly unpalatable in Paris, including, as 
it did, a German Financial Chairman, with a casting vote! 
How could the French regard that as other than the device 
of some enemy? It should also be remembered that 
the “ Bonar Law Plan” was unanimously rejected by all 
the Allies—Italy and Belgium equally with France—as 
providing no serious basis for discussion. We cannot but 
think that it was a mistaken sense of loyalty to his former 
chief, Mr. Bonar Law, that now induced Mr. Stanley Baldwin 
to father an impossible plan which had in its turn been 
planted on the Bonar Law Cabinet by the Treasury, who 
took the precaution to send one of their number (Mr. Otto 
Emst Niemayer) to chaperone Mr. Bonar Law in Paris. 


Imponderabilia 
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No Imperial Conference, however acute, could conceivably | 


unravel the Reparations tangle unless these «mponderabiliq | 


are continually borne in mind. Unfortunately, they receive 
no mention in official oratory. The Prime Minister explained 


that, though there was a difference “of opinion amongst } 


the Allies” (the division, be it remembered, being three 
to one against the British Government, the only one of the 
quartette susceptible to pro-German influences), “ there 
was no difference of opinion whatever on the principles that 
Germany should be made to pay to the utmost of her capacity.” 
We confess to growing somewhat suspicious of the words 
we have italicized, which are for ever on the pens or on 
the lips of those who obstruct every effort to make Germany 
pay anything. The French and Belgian Governments, 
on the rejection of the Bonar Law Project, “ decided to 
enter and exploit the Ruhr Valley,” claiming that, as 
Germany reported voluntary default to the Reparations 
Commission, this remedy was within the Treaty of Versailles, 
to which the British Government had demurred, being 
moreover convinced “that such action could not but 
prejudice the prospects of the Allies ultimately receiving 
the bulk of Reparations.” 


THE French and Belgian Governments, as the Conference 
were told, “with the acquiescence, though not very 
active support, of Italy, proceeded to put their plan into 
de ‘ execution.” We stood aside. The German 

uasatuull Government “ ordered and organized passive 
resistance,” practised until now, and provoking progressively 
stronger measures on the part of the occupying authorities. 
The Notes exchanged between London and Paris since 
January increasingly “revealed an honest divergence of 
opinion as to the best method of obtaining Reparations 
and of advancing the cause of permanent peace in Europe.” 
That divergence, according to Mr. Baldwin, “‘ reflects differ- 
ences of temperament and outlook between the two nations, 
which it would be foolish to ignore, but the last twenty 
years have shown that they are not incompatible with 
wholehearted co-operation in the face of grave danger.” 
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He informed the Dominion Premiers—who, being absorbed 
in the harassing pre-occupations of their local politics, have 
but exiguous means of remaining posted in European affairs 
save through the sparse dissemination of news partially 
composed of Downing Street ‘“‘dope”—that “we have 
strained every nerve to preserve the solidarity of the Allies, 
and especially the Entente, with France,” believing, as we 
did, that “any rupture between us would only make things 
worse.” Undeniably our Prime Minister has made personal 
efforts to preserve the Entente, but to suggest that its 
maintenance is the sleeping and waking thought of the 
Foreign Minister would be to give our Overseas guests an 
erroneous impression. When Mr. Baldwin referred to “ the 
charges of indecision and weakness ”’ in our attitude towards 
France, he might have explained that such accusations come 
exclusively from the political enemies of the Government. 
What its friends complain of is its “indecision and weak- 
ness” towards Germany, whose game some Ministers have 
systematically played from the day of the Armistice. 
British pretensions as “‘a moderating and mediatorial 
power’ in the Disraelian phrase borrowed by the speaker, 
are not popular with Allies who find themselves censoriously 
requested to make concessions to an implacable enemy in 
order that our pretentious Politicians may enjoy the self- 
righteous satisfaction of posturing as “‘impartial.” There is 
no virtue in vicarious generosity. His Majesty’s Ministers are 
fully entitled to make any personal sacrifices they please, 
either by way of salary or otherwise, if they deem it their 
duty to “help the Germans,” but they are not entitled to 
ask the British taxpayers to bear unheard-of burdens for 
the behoof of Stinnes, Stresemann, Krupp, Thyssen, Luden- 
dorf, and the rest of those who to-day constitute Germany. 
Still less are they entitled to ask the French to make fools 
of themselves by once again “ trusting the Germans,’”’ who 
have been within an ace of blotting out France at Jeast 
thrice in the last fifty years. 


Taz Reparations paragraphs of Mr. Baldwin’s speech were 
in anything but his happiest vein, nor did they place his 
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auditors in possession of all material facts necessary to | 
appreciate the European situation. He noted, however, | 

the imminent collapse of German passive 
oe Sham resistance and the improvement in Anglo. 
of A French relations since his conversation jn | 

Paris with M. Poincaré, when “ one thing wag 
clear to us... and becomes daily clearer, it is only by 
the closest co-operation and complete confidence of the 
Allies in each other that we can hope for a settlement of 
Europe’s difficulties.” How, one may ask, can we expect 
to enjoy the “complete confidence” of any Ally so long 
as Lord Curzon is allowed to say and do what he likes} 
The Prime Minister ominously added, “a fuller and more 
detailed statement of the situation will be made to you by 
the Foreign Secretary when we come, later on in the week, 
to the discussion of Foreign Affairs.” He passed lightly 
over the Italo-Greek crisis, emphasizing “the very useful 
and effective part played . .. by the League of Nations,” 
Many persons considered that the League had missed “a 
very obvious opportunity of establishing its prestige in 
quarters where it has hitherto been either derided or 
ignored,” but the League Council was too “ statesmanlike ” 
for anything of that kind. They resisted the temptation 
to ‘‘react dramatically and violently,’ and deserved “ the 
greatest credit” for placing “the permanent interests of 
peace above what might have seemed the immediate interests 
of the League.’’ All serious persons with any knowledge 
of the facts realize that but for the League “a resort to 
arms would almost inevitably have taken place,” and 
though “ardent and impetuous supporters”? might be 
disappointed, it had strengthened its hold “upon the 
confidence of reasoning men in all countries,’ and we had 
“every reason to be satisfied with the part played by our 
delegates at Geneva in contributing to this happy result.” 
If League of Nations enthusiasts are satisfied and gratified 
by the role of their Hobby in the Janina affair, they are 
easily pleased. The rest of the world was chiefly alarmed 
by the bellicose demeanour of professional pacifists at 
Geneva, and, if it be true that members of the British 
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Delegation openly discussed the “economic blockade” of 
Italy, as also a menacing movement of the British Mediter- 
ranean Fleet, few would be found to endorse the vote of 
confidence in their sagacity so handsomely tendered by the 
Prime Minister. 


Tus Treaty of Lausanne negotiated with—or rather dictated 
by—Turkey, would be left to Lord Curzon to expound to 
‘ the Conference. Everybody will fervently 
———— echo Mr. Baldwin’s hope that this document 
may lay “the foundation of a period of 

comparative tranquillity and economic reconstruction.” He 
was on his own ground in discussing our American Debt, 
reminding the Conference of what too many critics are 
apt to overlook, namely, that under the original contract 
we were liable, apart from any question of repayment, 
to an annual interest of 5 per cent.—over $200,000,000 
—which was reduced by the funding arrangement to 
$161,000,000. This was admittedly a “‘ very heavy burden,” 
being equivalent to 7d. in the £ income tax, i.e. three- 
quarters of the total receipts from that tax before the 
war. Its repayment would demand all our energy, but 
our action was “the only possible course consistent with 
the supreme standard of British credit,” and was essential 
“to the restoration of the normal economic life of the 
world. The debts of great nations must be recognized if 
the foundations of commercial progress are to stand.” 
To those of us who live altogether outside the world of 
Joint Stock Banking, it is passing strange that the same 
people who vociferously demand that we pay up to the 
uttermost farthing, and who are continually reminding 
penurious Allies of what they owe us, should be equally 
fertile in excuses for “ sparing’? Hugo Stinnes & Co. 
British taxpayers must be “bled white” that Prussian 
Industrial Junkers may enjoy a moratorium. And because 
France cannot accept this view she is held up to obloquy 
in British newspapers as the author of our unemployment 
and denounced for “imperialism” by all that is inept in 
our public life. Among many other topics touched on in 
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the Prime Minister’s comprehensive review, was the Wash. 
ington Conference held in November 1921 which, in his 
judgment, ‘‘exceeded our most sanguine anticipations,” 
thanks in great part “‘to the dramatic proposals with 
which the United States Government opened the Con. 
ference,” another factor in its success being “ the skill, 
tact, and diplomacy of Lord Balfour, ably assisted by the 
delegates from the Dominions and India.” He thus tabu. 
lated the results of the Washington Conference ; 

1. The Treaty for the Limitation of Naval Armaments. 

2. The Quadruple Pacific Treaty. 

3. The Nine-Power Treaty regarding China. 

4, The Nine-Power Treaty regarding Chinese Customs Tariff. 

5. The Treaty for the protection of the lives of neutrals and non-combatants 
at sea in time of war and to prevent the use in war of noxious gases and chemicals, 

6. And many supplementary resolutions and declarations. 

The Quadruple Pacific Treaty had now been completed 
which automatically terminated the agreement between 
Great Britain and Japan of 1911. Then followed a syn.- 


pathetic reference to the appalling catastrophe that had - 


befallen our former Allies, to whom the Conference subse- 
quently expressed its sorrow in more formal fashion, as 


also its admiration at the splendid fortitude with which | 


the Japanese had met their fate. 


Tue Prime Minister mentioned Imperial Defence as one 
of the foremost subjects to be considered by the Conference, 

while unemployment was another matter of 
so Real urgency which in the aftermath of the war 
of iatesig “a great trading and exporting country ... 

felt with especial severity.” To-day we 
had approximately 1} millions out of work as compared 
with 14 millions when the Conference last met. The Home 
Government was proceeding on three main lines, namely: 
(1) Relief works of “‘a useful and practical kind ”’ financed 
by the Treasury and Local Authorities; (2) Provision on 
an unprecedented scale through the National Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Scheme for those in the insured trades 
who were unavoidably unemployed; (3) Every practicable 
step to stimulate and encourage the revival of Home 
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trade with the Dominions, India, the Colonies, and foreign 
countries. The whole subject of inter-Imperial trade would 
be investigated by the Economic Conference, under the 
Chairmanship of the President of the Board of Trade. 
The Prime Minister felt confident that they would be able 
to devise mutually advantageous measures through the 
re-distribution of the population, the improvement of 
transport and communications, and generally by increasing 
trade within the Empire. The state of Europe made it 
imperative that we turn our eyes elsewhere. Our Imperial 
resources were boundless, and the need for their rapid 
development “‘clamant.” They should not separate with- 
out agreeing upon the initial steps in the creation of “an 
ample supply of those raw materials on which the trade 
of the world depends.” Population necessarily followed 
such extension which in its turn would generally expand 
business from in which direction alone could come “an 
improvement in the material condition of the people.” 
Our Prime Minister concluded with a stirring appeal to 
those “in this room” who represented such “‘a League 
of Nations”? as had never before existed. ‘The British 
Empire ”—Prigs please note—had been frequently described 
as “ the product of accidents.” It was, in fact, “‘ the natural 
and spontaneous product, not of its own necessities only, 
but of those of mankind.” Scarcely four centuries had 
passed ‘‘ since the Continents of the world swung like new 
planets into each other’s ken.” 

When Columbus discovered America and Vasco da Gama opened the routes 
to the East, all nations and kindreds of the earth were presently brought into 
intimate contact. A few years later a political writer of the sixteenth century 
remarked: ‘‘ Henceforth the world is one commonwealth.” In a sense his 
words were prophetic. 

Our ever-increasing control of natural forces has so knit the nations together 
that whatever affects one for good or ill affects them all. They are as organs 
of one body. But the mastery achieved over physical forces has completely 
outdistanced the control acquired over human forces. The fact is that our 
minds learn far more quickly than our characters change; so the social and 
Plitical structure of the world has not kept pace with the growth of its knowledge. 
Iam not saying that no progress has been made in applying moral ideas to 
Political facts. 

Before me I see men who, together, can speak for a world commonwealth 


containing one quarter of mankind. The peoples you represent are drawn 
ftom all the continents, from all their races, from every kind of human society. 
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Like a network of steel embedded in concrete this Commonwealth holds more | 
than itself together. It held through the greatest cataclysm that has ever | 
shaken the foundations of the world. Dissolve those ties and civilization itself | 


would collapse. 


In the interval since its auspicious opening, the Imperial 
Conference has been frequently in session discussing the 
. various problems indicated by the Prime 

So egg Minister. But it has not been easy to follow 
its proceedings, because though doubtless 

everything suitable has been published, the more important 
items on the agenda did not lend themselves to open debate, 
and the decisions reached will be announced later op, 
Attention was consequently riveted on the Imperial 
Economic Conference which sat in Whitehall Gardens from 
October 3rd onwards, under the Chairmanship of the 
President of the Board of Trade (Sir Philip Lloyd-Greame), 
This opened up a vast and interesting field—from Preference 
to Communications—embracing such kindred questions as 
Wireless, Emigration, etc. We only wish we had the space 
to do justice to many admirable and helpful speeches by 
the assembled statesmen, many of whom have laboured 
strenuously to remove the reproach of sterility from 
Imperial Conferences. How far they have succeeded we 
shall only know when the actual decisions are tabulated. 
So far the outstanding episodes of the Economic Confer- 
ence have been the masterly analysis of the problem of 
inter-Imperial Preference by the Australian Prime Minister, 
which will be found in our Correspondence Section, and 
the important announcement of the President of the Board 
of Trade that the British Government was anyhow pre 
pared to go as far as our present fiscal system permitted 
by giving substantial Preferences on existing duties on 
such articles as dried fruit, sugar, and tobacco, which would 
be of real value to several Dominions and Colonies, and 
were cordially welcomed and gratefully acknowledged by 
the Conference as marking a decided advance on the former 
non possumus attitude of Downing Street. The Home 
Government, moreover, promised to consider Mr. Bruce’s 
far wider proposals, and in accordance with his suggestion a 
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committee was appointed to investigate the practical aspects 
of the programme he put forward for promoting Imperial 
agriculture. Anyone doubting the usefulness of the British 
Government’s contribution—not that it goes far enough, 
and we do not understand the omission of wine on which 
oppressive duties are now levied, admitting of considerable 
reductions—need only read the sneers of the Simons and the 
jeers of the Hendersons. That Radicalism and Socialism 
disapprove is a conclusive argument in favour of the 
Ministerial proposals. On all these issues our readers will 
be better informed, as we are writing before the Prime 
Minister’s pronouncement at Plymouth. 


AutHouUGH we have ventured to criticize the phrasing and 
even the propositions in the International paragraphs of 
the Prime Minister’s address—presumably 
traceable to the influence of Lord Curzon— 
everyone must acknowledge that, taken as a 
whole, the speech was a fine and inspiring effort, fully worthy 
of so great an occasion as the opening of the Imperial 
Conference. The Dominion Prime Ministers were loud in 
praise of it, expressing their admiration in unstinted fashion. 
Mr. Mackenzie King, as representing “‘ the Senior Dominion,” 
spoke first and complimented Mr. Stanley Baldwin on “ the 
elevated note’ he had struck. The Canadian Prime Minister 
expressed his “‘ special pleasure’ at finding the Irish Free 
State participating in an Imperial Conference, at which 
(Canada, he declared, had only ‘‘ one aim and one purpose,” 
namely, to help in solving “‘ as far as may be possible, many 
of the great problems which are common to us all.” He 
earnestly pleaded for the utmost publicity, as it was no less 
important for Dominion Parliaments and the public in the 
Dominions to be informed on all Imperial matters as for the 
conferring Governments. The Confererice must express not 
merely their individual views but the opinions of the com- 
munities in whose name they spoke. Mr. Massey reserved 
aly comments on “the very clear and very exhaustive 
statement which you have just given the Conference” 
fora subsequent occasion. General Smuts made a characteris- 


“Trust 
Nansen ” 
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tically sprightly and eloquent speech, expatiating on the 
presence of the Irish Free State, at whose birth he may, with. 
out offence, be described as having played the part of an 
assistant mid-wife. We devoutly hope his prognosticationg 
as to the fruits of those labours may be verified in the event, 
though we cannot for one moment pretend to share his 
sanguine expectations. As a Dutchman, he made m 
concealment of his anxiety to put a spoke in the wheel of 
France and naturally took the opportunity to glorify the 


Geneva League of Nations—and no less could be expected, ? 


being part author of the Covenant that gave it birth. It 
would be lamentable, he declared, if the impression should 
be gained ‘“‘that the League had been pushed aside,” as 
“‘ our object should be to strengthen the League and support 
it in every way; there is nothing else to do.” We cordially 
agree that it is the duty of anyone who believes in the 
League of Nations as wholeheartedly as General Smuts, 
to uphold it with the last breath in their body, but on the 
other hand, those who disbelieve in the League on the ground 
that it is “‘a snare and a delusion” that will make for war 


rather than for peace, would be equally wrong to encourage ; 


others to place any faith in it. It is surely significant 
that practically all those who before the war insisted, like 
Lord Haldane, that all would be well, provided we trusted 
the Kaiser and his amiable subjects, should now be advising 
us with equal emphasis to “go nap” on Geneva. We 
mistrust Dr. Nansen except as an Arctic explorer. He 
dominates the League of Nations. 


Mr. Cosa@Rave, who followed General Smuts, took refuge 
in the general statement that “this business is new to us 

and it is not possible for us to express opinion 
booed ..,. upon the many great and important matters” 

arajah’s : 

Ambition before the Imperial Conference. Indeed, 

there is every indication that the Irish Free 
State merely regards such bodies as enabling its Govern- 
ment to strengthen its position, vis-d-vis Ulster, to which 
it means mischief. The public would like to know to what 


extent the Irish Free Staters have been privy to the fj 
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| of the most ignominious chapters in British diplomatic 
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confidential naval and military information subsequently 
imparted to the Imperial Conference and considered too 
precious for the common or garden Englishman? Mr. 
Warren, the Newfoundland Prime Minister, was particularly 
modest, but naturally struck a different note to Mr. Cosgrave. 
They were all “imbued with one idea,” namely to do every- 
thing “to achieve results which are expected of us” and 
to make any sacrifice in the cause of Imperial consolidation. 
Finally, the Maharajah of Alwar made a short, dignified, 
and felicitous speech on behalf of the Indian delegation, 
whose object was to make “that British Empire, which is 
already great, even greater.” There was no smack of 
“Commonwealth ’? about this noble sentiment. 


Ir is common knowledge that Lord Curzon was bitterly 
disappointed and mortally offended at his inability to succeed 
: Mr. Bonar Law in the Premiership, on which, 
Disgruntled == throughout his career, he had set his heart. 
As a Politician of indefatigable industry, and encyclopedic 
knowledge, with a considerable experience of high office 
and a mastery of Parliamentary periphrasis, Lord Curzon 
could not conceive the possibility of any other individual 
being so much as put in competition with his irresistible 
claims. On the other hand, the rank and file Conservatives 
in Parliament and in the Constituencies, while admiring Lord 
Curzon’s attainments, were no less anxious for any other 
solution. Rightly or wrongly they regarded a Curzonian 
Prime Ministership as tantamount to early disaster. His 
extreme arrogance makes him exceedingly unpopular, the 
rest of the world refusing to regard itself as mere black 
beetles. There was likewise the feeling that the country 
does not get the full benefit of the qualities of Lord Curzon’s 
defects. With so much arrogance there should be some 
determination, but our present Foreign Minister has un- 
fortunately been associated with all the capitulations of 
Conservatism to Mr. Lloyd George from Ireland to India, 
in which Lord Curzon apparently acquiesced without so much 
as a protest. His regime at the Foreign Office marks one 
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history. It has been a compound of wobble and scuttle 
that has worsened our position all over the world. He 
lectures and exasperates our friends and truckles to our 
enemies. Were he allowed to have his way, Great Britain 
would find herself despised and rejected of men, with little 
to show for her isolation except Lord Curzon’s provocative 
dispatches and pompous speeches. 


Tuat Lord Curzon is disgruntled is obvious, and in that 
frame of mind a man who takes himself so seriously will 
go considerable lengths in his desire to get 
even with those whom he thinks have robbed 
him of the blue riband of British public 
life. Is he loyal to his own Government? His latest 
performance suggests the contrary. If it was unintentional, 
it was to say the least of it, unlucky. As we recorded last 
month, our Prime Minister had a prolonged private conversa- 
tion with the French Prime Minister, M. Poincaré, in Paris, 
on the former’s return from Aix-les-Bains (September 19th), 
As might have been expected, the meeting of two sincere, 
straightforward, honourable, and public-spirited men with 
no private axes to grind, representing two nations with 
no fundamental divergence of interest, and with identical 
aims in European affairs, could not fail to be attended with 
the happiest results. They had never met previously, 
but instinctively liked and trusted one another and realized, 
as intelligent Frenchmen and intelligent Englishmen always 
would and should, that their primary duty was to prevent 
any breach in the Entente for which Germans and pro- 
Germans are assiduously working, and which certain 
utterances spoken and written of British Ministers had 
promoted. At the close of this eminently satisfactory 
interview Mr. Stanley Baldwin took the initiative of proposing 
that a communiqué should be issued so that the public, on 
both sides of the Channel, might be apprised of the happy 
issue. M. Poincaré could not do less than approve, and this 
document, be it remembered of British authorship, endorsed 
by the French Prime Minister, appeared in this form: 


A meeting of the Prime Ministers of France and Great Britain took place 
this afternoon, of which they took advantage to proceed to an exchange of 
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views on the general political situation. It is not to be expected that in the 
course of one meeting M. Poincaré and Mr. Baldwin were able to settle upon 
any definite solution, but they were happy to establish a common agreement 
of views and to discover that on no question is there any difference of purpose 
or divergence of principle which might impair the co-operation of the two 
countries, upon which depends so much the settlement and peace of the world. 


The keenest satisfaction was caused in this country among 
the general public, of both sexes, in all classes, north, west, 
east, and south, by this development. Outside the interested 
cliques we have frequently enumerated, there is no pro- 
Germanism in England or Scotland, always excepting the 
political factions which make a cult of hating our friends 
because they are our friends, as of loving our enemies because 
they are our enemies. 


OnE personage, however, was most indignant, viz. our 
Foreign Minister, who was neither “‘to have nor to hold” 
se when he read this communiqué. For months, 
ort S.. if not for years, under the tuition of Mr. Lloyd 

George, Lord Curzon had sought to break up 
the Entente with the assistance of our Berlin Embassy, 
the Treasury, and International Finance, and here was an 
“ignoramus”’ like Mr. Stanley Baldwin—by virtue of 
depriving a better man of the Premiership—“ barging in ” 
and undoing this handiwork, and actually restoring the 
Entente as the pivot of British European policy. It was 
intolerable. Lord Curzon would “‘ Larn everyone to be a 
toad.” Nor was opportunity lacking. As Foreign Minister, 
it devolved upon him to expound the International situation 
at an early stage of the Imperial Conference, and in a few 
carefully concocted sneers and jeers at French policy— 
which he made a point of having published—Lord Curzon 
succeeded in putting some of the fat back in the fire. That 
French official circles were outraged at this amazing sequel 
to the Baldwin-Poincaré conversation, was made clear by the 
resentment expressed in the responsible French Press. It 
is fortunate that in addition to many other fine qualities, 
M. Poincaré possesses exemplary patience and philosophy, 
which enable him to discount Lord Curzon’s unseemly 
demonstration. He learnt from his talk with Mr. Stanley 
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Baldwin that there is an effective desire among the best 
men in this country to co-operate with France on Reparations 
as on other matters. He must know that our Foreign 
Minister is something of an anachronism. His jibes no 
more represent Government opinion than do the daily o 
weekly scoldings of France in The Times and Spectator reflect 
the sentiments of unofficial England. But so long as Lon 
Curzon remains at the Foreign Office we shall have thes 
constant ‘‘ alarums and excursions,”’ which are accentuated 
by the fact that every time the Foreign Minister makes ong 
of his characteristic gaffes, the Prime Minister’s innate 
“loyalty ’ induces him to cover his colleague, thus sharing 
in the detriment. This cannot continue indefinitely 
C.M.G. 


We have never pretended to understand the contention 
of leading articles in leading London journals, namely, 
that it is a British interest “to get Germany 
on her legs,” which in some mysterious and 
unexplained manner is represented to bea 
method of getting this country on to her legs in an industrial 
sense. The ‘“‘Get Germany Going” school vituperate 
France for obstructing the economic recovery of Germany, 
having persuaded themselves that British prosperity depends 
on German prosperity, and that so long as Germany is on 
her beam ends, we shall be on our beam ends. This proposi- 
tion would be intelligible were we and the Germans com- 
mercial partners, or if Germany were more a customer than 
a competitor of Great Britain. But as Mr. Bonar Law 
pointed out at the beginning of the year, the contrary is 
the case—Germany is a competitor rather than a custome 
in our goods, and we should in a material sense benefit 
if she were swallowed up in an earthquake. Germany is 
indeed our most formidable industrial rival, and has always 
laid herself out to cut us out in world trade. Moreover, 
German industry enjoys the incalculable advantage over 
British industry of being protected by a scientific tarif 
in its home market, while our home market is unprotected. 
Germany is therefore among the worst markets for finished 


* Get Germany 
Going ”’ 
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British products which provide most employment for our 
people, while Britain is the very best market—in fact, the 
recognized dumping-ground for any German surplus. One 
factor that prevents Germany from flooding this country 
at the present time, multiplying our unemployed, and closing 
down more British factories, is the Franco-Belgian occupa- 
tion of the Ruhr Coalfield. The moment that pressure is 
relieved, defenceless England will be overwhelmed by the 
accumulated German stuff. Therefore, though it may have 
caused dislocation in some trades, and is doubtless 
exasperating to many middlemen who earn their living as 
German agents in this country, the Poincaré policy has 
indirectly benefited Great Britain by postponing Germany’s 
barrage of cheap and nasty goods sold below cost price. 
Even Franco-phobes, such as Mr. Lloyd George and other 
ex-Coalitioners, have warned us against future German 
competition, which in the plenitude of their power these 
statesmen might have done much to mitigate. 


Conaruous to the passionate desire of our Mugwumps and 
Highbrows to get Germany on her legs so that she may 

knock us off ours, is their terror lest any 
Ll <n Separatist Movement, either in the Rhineland 

or the Ruhr, in Saxony or elsewhere, should 
disintegrate the German Empire which the aforesaid Mug- 
wumps—we had almost said ‘“ mugs ’’—would regard as 
an unspeakable human calamity! Indeed, one of their 
gravest accusations against the French Government is of 
clandestinely encouraging this, that, or the other Particularist 
faction, and local correspondents of London newspapers in 
occupied Germany play up to the apprehensions of their 
Editors, by lurid accounts of “‘ French Intrigues ” with some 
“wicked agitator’? who is working to emancipate his bit 
of Germany from the Prussian jackboot. As a matter of 
fact, the French are far too shrewd to burn their fingers 
over German Separatist Movements—some of which are not 
quite so genuine as they look—which would only suffer 
if espoused or countenanced by foreigners, especially French- 
men. M. Poincaré, who keeps his head wonderfully well 
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throughout every crisis, has gone out of his way to discourage 
the widespread Liberationist sentiment in the Rhinelang 
from looking Francewards. But we confess we should like 
to know when “the integrity of Prussianized Germany” 
became a British interest to be protected by British diplomacy 
and espoused by the British Press. It was the Prussianizg. 
tion of Germany during the Bismarckian regime that made 
the Great War possible by providing Pan-Germanism with 
so formidable a base as to make the annihilation of neigh. 
bouring nations seem a certainty, and therefore to a people 
of prey an irresistible temptation. The de-Prussianization 
of Germany is a vital European interest, because if effectively 
carried out it would dismiss a War of Révanche indefinitely, 
Peace being the greatest of British interests, it is likewise 
a British interest that Germany should be de-Prussianized, 
It is no less to the advantage of non-Prussian Germany 
to escape from the Prussian yoke, and we cannot conceive 
how anyone professing to believe in the spirit of “self- 
determination ” can find it in his or her heart to denounce 
Little Germans. Indeed, in Little Englanders it is sheer 
hypocrisy. 


WE do not know any more than you do as to what is actually 
going on behind the scenes in Germany. Her foreign friends 
. . have cried “‘ Wolf” so persistently that even 

- galanin if a real wolf ultimately appeared many 
persons would swear it must be a jackass. 

All we can say for certain is that everyone who is anyone 
in Germany—not a great host—is desperately anxious that 
the rest of the world should suppose Germany to be at 
her last gasp. This is a solid reason for disbelieving it 
If the Germans had their deserts they would be in a very 
bad way as a condign punishment for the hideous suffering 
and wretchedness they have inflicted on countless harmless 
millions of people. We notice that “Red Risings” are 
freely advertised in various places, from Hamburg to Dresden, 
synchronizing with a noisy pro-German demonstration in 
the United States—headed by Mr. Lloyd George—and 
formal appeals for assistance from Berlin to Washington. 
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It is threatened that Germany will ‘“‘ go Bolshevik” unless 
she is protected from “‘ the rapacity of France,” but Ameri- 
cans know as well as Englishmen that France only seeks 
two legitimate objects, viz. Reparations and Security, of 
which the latter is even more vital to her than the former. 
We refuse to believe that M. Poincaré, having put 
his hand to the plough in the Ruhr, will look back until 
he has adequate guarantees. We doubt Germany going 
Red, although, as we know those in authority in Germany 
are hand-in-glove with ‘“‘ Red” factions in other countries 
—with Sinn Fein in Ireland, with Communists in South 
Wales, and on the Clyde with the Moscow Camarilla, 
who were put in the saddle by Ludendorf that they might 
shatter Russia. It would serve Germany right to have a 
taste of the Bolshevism she has encouraged abroad. We 
suspect, however, that the “ Bolshevist bogey” is chiefly 
propaganda for export. 


THERE are still simpletons in this country who refuse to 
believe that the Germans are a nation of swindlers, whose 

main preoccupation since the Armistice has 
ae been to defraud their creditors. It is not 

merely the collective fraud at the expense 
of the Allied Governments that appeals to Germany, and 
has moved her to debase her currency. The individual fraud 
at the expense of individual foreigners equally appeals to 
individual Germans. The latest report of Mr. Egerton 
Grey, the Controller of the Clearing House (Germany), 
explains the working of the fraud so clearly that even Front 
Benchers, Round Tablers, Treasury Clerks, and Highbrow 
Editors should be able to follow it. His report should 
effectually put a stopper on the rubbish appearing day by 
day in pro-German journals, which debit the Reparations 
crisis with most other misfortunes to the Poincaré policy 
in the Ruhr, which was the effect and not the cause of the 
colossal German swindle. Here is Mr. Egerton Grey’s version 
of Anglo-German transactions. 


A British trader who is indebted to a German national in the sum of 1000 
marks [Mr, Grey states] is required to pay £50 to this office in discharge of his 
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indebtedness; but whereas the Allied Governments have honoured their 
signature to the Treaty, and rigidly enforced this provision upon their debtor 
nationals, the German Government, by its internal legislation, has relieved it, 
debtor nationals of this obligation and absolved them from the duty imposed 
upon them by the Treaty. 

Even this is not the limit of the indulgence granted by the German Gover. 
ment to its nationals, for in the case of those debtors whose debts were contractaj 
in Allied currency, the German Government permits them to discharge the; 
liability by the payment of a sum in marks representing an infinitesimal fractigg 
only of their contractual obligation. 

As an instance of how this affects an Allied debtor, Mr. Grey states thats 
British national, before the war, advanced one million marks to a German many. 
facturer, which the latter employed in the erection and equipment of a factory, 
The value of this advance at the date it was made was £50,000. 

Under the German Clearing Office Law the debtor is discharged from his 
liability to his British creditor by the payment of the present equivalent of 
something less than one halfpenny. He, however, retains possession of th 
factory and its equipment, the world value of which has not depreciated, ani 
to-day represents an investment of one million gold marks. 

Representations by the Powers interested have not been successful. 

No representation to Germany by any foreign Government 
that does not mean business ever has been or ever could he 
** successful.” The Germans laugh at all demands from 
this country, convinced as they are that our pro-German 
in high places will see to it that these are not unduly pressed, 
The rule is that every Briton must pay the uttermost farthing 
in good money that any German can colourably claim from 
him. On the other hand, no German is called upon to pay 
any Englishman anything except worthless paper. Printing 
House Square can’t hold M. Poincaré responsible for this 


regime. 


It is exceedingly difficult to raise any money for any patriotic 
purpose whether Imperial or national, and consequently 

at the present time there is relatively little 
parte res political effort of any service to the country, 

But there would appear to be unlimited wealth 
flowing in international channels. The League of Nations 
Union is understood to be supplied with fabulous funds by 
international enthusiasts, and recently The Times disclosed 
the existence of two munificent “Canadians’”’ who are 
presenting “‘ a historic mansion,”’ namely, No. 10, St. James's 
Square—once the residence of the greater Pitt—to “The 
British Institute of International Affairs.” Besides” the 
house there is to be an endowment of £8,000. As The Times 


are 
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reminds us, this obscure body emerged from the Paris Peace 
(Conference in order “‘ to encourage and facilitate the study 
of international questions, to promote the exchange of 
information and thought on international affairs with a 
view to the creation of better-informed opinion, and to 
publish or arrange for the publication of works for those 
objects.” There was to be no propaganda “ as the Institute, 
as such, should not express an opinion on any aspect of 
international affairs.” The inspiration and the object were 
laudable, but unfortunately the Institute came out under 
the auspices of the Round Table group, and its “ strictly 
non-party character”—admired by The Times—merely 
means that it is the home of Highbrows, Mugwumps, and 
Defeatists generally. It has much the same personnel as 
the League of Nations Union, its Presidents being Lord 
Curzon, Lord Balfour, Lord Grey, Lord Robert Cecil, Mr. 
Lloyd George, and Mr. Clynes. Indeed, it is scarcely 
distinguishable from that body. We cannot help feeling 
that these admirable but anonymous Canadians would have 
got better value for their money had they converted “ the 
Great Commoner’s”’ house into an Imperial library for 
the benefit of the British League of Nations—the only 
League that is ever likely to benefit mankind. The Empire 
sorely needs an unofficial Club where those who believe 
in it might meet and exchange ideas away from the shadow 
of Downing Street. What with the League of Nations in 
Dean’s Yard, the League of Nations Union in Grosvenor 
Crescent, the Round Table in Piccadilly, and now the 
British Institute of International Affairs in St. James’s 
Square—we cannot help feeling that our Internationalists 
are absorbing rather more than their fair share of London’s 
limited house accommodation. 


WE believe Mr. Stanley Baldwin to be the best man who has 
occupied No. 10 Downing Street for some years. He is 
The Pri transparently honest, sincere, public-spirited, 
oe and not the least bit of a Mandarin, which 

means that he will go on learning. Conserva- 
tives, everywhere, are most anxious to support him and to 
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help him in all possible ways, if only because it is obvious 
that any change must be for the worse—whether we revert 
to the Coalition in its naked deformity or under some such 
alias as the “‘ Centre Party,” whether we permit the “ Wee 
Frees”’ to drift back to office for another spell of Wait and 
See, or the Parlour Bolsheviks of Labour to demonstrate 
how much harm they could do in record time. But we shall 
not help the Prime Minister by ignoring facts that stare us 
in the face, and the difficulties that beset his path, many 
of which are inherited from his predecessor, who in his tum 
took them over from the Coalition. This is not wisdom after 
the event. As we pointed out at the time, Mr. Bonar 
Law was saddling his Ministry with an unconscionable 
number of Coalitioners who were committed to Coalition 
policies, and what was still worse, had contracted Coalition 
habits. Service in the Coalition, so far from being a qualifica. 
tion, is a disqualification, but as Mr. Bonar Law had himself 
held office for many years under Mr, Lloyd George, he could 
hardly be expected to appreciate this truism. When his 
breakdown eventuated in the succession of Mr. Stanley 
Baldwin in lieu of Lord Curzon, who had counted on the 
reversion, the new Prime Minister, being a man of much 
generosity of spirit, maintained the existing Ministry intact 
instead of making the needed changes. Consequently, ata 
moment when British statesmanship is taxed to the utmost, 
he is surrounded by colleagues not a few of whom can only 
be described by the expressive term “‘ Dud,” whilst some are 
positively dangerous, as we learnt from recent crises abroad, 
It is a tremendous handicap on the head of any Government 
in such times as these when Domestic, Imperial, and Inter- 
national problems literally bristle, to derive little moral and 
effective assistance from those who would not only have 
to expound, but also to carry out any big constructive 
measures that might be adopted, and which, indeed, must 
be adopted before the situation can be alleviated. 


Tue Baldwin Cabinet, like the Bonar Law Cabinet, like the 
Coalition, is divided on outstanding questions of the day. 
This accounts for its wobbling on several issues at home 


me 
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and abroad. Mr. Lloyd George’s solution of Liberal- 
(Conservative policy was to pretend that there was unity, 

and then to cut the Gordian knot by 
Master some brilliant ‘improvisation ” that was 
heey _— uniformly disastrous. Mr. Bonar Law was in 

office too short a time to permit us to guess 
whether he had any recipe for impasses, Mr. Stanley 
Baldwin is now fairly in the saddle, and must appreciate 
the position. He will have to make up his mind, one way 
or the other, this autumn, as to the true objectives of his 
Government. It is common knowledge that his Cabinet 
consists of pro-Germans and pro-French—the latter might 
more accurately be termed pro-British—of Free Traders 
and Protectionists, of Imperialists and Little Englanders, 
of those who believe in Sea Power, of those who don’t, of 
League of Nations’ cranks who are itching to transfer British 
Foreign Policy to Geneva, and of those who would keep it 
where it is, and who regard “‘ Geneva” with suspicion and 
apprehension. Some Ministers would make Germany pay, 
while others prefer to make Britain pay. There are 
Deflationists and Inflationists, etc.; in fact, there is no vital 
issue—including Ireland—on which there is not sharp 
divergence. To make confusion worse confounded, the Civil 
Service in several Departments regards it as a point of honour 
to obstruct Conservative policy, and any Minister who tries 
to get a move on finds himself confronted by official 
molluscs. Mr. Stanley Baldwin, be he never so amiable 
and tolerant, must perforce make up his mind which horse 
to ride. Once the Government policy is declared his 
colleagues must either unreservedly support it or seek 
positions ‘“‘of greater freedom and less _ responsibility.” 
The Cabinet would unquestionably be strengthened by some 
resignations, but whenever the Prime Minister made it clear 
that he meant to be master in his own house not a colleague 
would go. He must not allow his innate modesty to prevent 
him asserting himself, as the way of uncertainty is the road 
to chaos. ‘‘Plymouth” is impending as we go to press. 
It will be over before these pages appear. It cannot fail 
to influence the fortunes of the Government. 
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PotiticaL Parties, especially Conservatives, are frequently 


embarrassed by the pernicious practice of giving gratuitous 
a pledges for which there is neither authority 
— nor demand, which seems to be an obsession 

with those purporting to speak in the name 
of the Party. We suddenly open our paper and find that 
without any rhyme or reason Conservatives have beep 
thoughtlessly committed to some policy that had not even 
been discussed, and of which the rank and file never heard, 
There could be nothing more undemocratic than the 
irresponsible utterances which Conservatives are subse. 
quently called upon to honour. Among notorious “ pledges” 
given behind the back of his unconsulted followers, was 
Mr. Arthur Balfour’s unhappy undertaking to convert 
Palestine into “a national home” for the Jews. It has 
already cost the country untold millions and can produce 
nothing but misunderstanding, disappointment, friction, 
misery, and humiliation. Then we had Mr. Edwin Montagu's 
promise to saddle India with ‘‘ Dominion Status.” This 
also has produced a sea of troubles, and is calculated, if not 
designed, to wreck the Indian Empire. Afterwards, M., 
Austen Chamberlain pledged his unconscious followers to 
capitulate to the Irish Murder Gangs, to desert the Irish 
Loyalists, and to endanger Ulster. This folly has created 
a situation of which no man can foresee the end. Finally, 
Mr. Bonar Law, during his brief Premiership, was persuaded 
by some person or persons unknown to embarrass 
and paralyse the Conservative Party by undertaking to make 
no fundamental departure in our moth-eaten fiscal system 
during the present Parliament. For this again, there was 
no shade of a shadow of justification. It was wholly 
unnecessary for electioneering purposes, as at that time no 
one was so much as talking about Tariff Reform, though 
had the Party been asked whether their Leader should thus 
tie his hands nine Conservatives out of ten would have 
said ‘‘ For Heaven’s sake do nothing of the kind—it can do 
no possible good, and may do much harm.” Mr. Bonar 
Law was presumably victimized by one of those Cobdenite 
intrigues that are always rife on the Front Benches, though 
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non-existent in any other corner of the Party. There could 
be no more untoward incident in view of an approaching 
Imperial Conference. 


Witu the possible exception of theology, no question arouses 
angrier passions than currency. Each side sees its own 
case so clearly that it is furious with anyone 
who cannot or will not see it. Moreover, 
there is a conflict of enormous material interests which only 
the protagonists appreciate. This necessarily aggravates 
their mutual bitterness. We have no desire to plunge into 
the fray, because from past experience—when the National 
Review fought for the remonetization of silver—we realize 
the insuperable difficulty of making an adequate number of 
people grasp the réle of currency in the economic life of a 
nation, and the immense importance of its wise manage- 
ment. We regard a monetary policy exclusively dictated 
by Bankers—to whom the “appreciation” of the pound 
sterling is the be-all and end-all of Government, and the 
whole problem to be one of “international exchanges ”—as 
crippling to our productive interests on which the employ- 
ment of our people depends. A policy which suits the few 
but not the many cannot be good for the country as a whole. 
All extremes are to be rigorously avoided. Everybody 
realizes the evils of a crazy inflation such as Germany com- 
mitted herself to at the dictation of her Industrial Junkers, 
partly to enrich themselves, and partly to defraud the Allies. 
Great Britain, on the other hand, is suffering from the opposite 
extreme, namely, a degree of deflation that has inflicted 
incalculable injury on the mass of the population, however 
advantageous it may be deemed to be by the gilt-edged and 
banking world. Currency contraction provokes a rapid fall 
in prices, and the period of falling prices hits the working 
classes between wind and water, and water-logs the whole 
industrial machine. When we find such bodies as the 
Federation of British Industries, which is preternaturally 
shy of advocating any policy—save when some of its leaders 
tumble into German booby traps on Reparations—conscious 
of the pernicious effects of deflation, we realize that currency 
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is something beyond a Lombard Street question, and that, | 
important as may be the Financier’s point of view, other | 


interests are entitled to be heard. But the Money Power 
is all-powerful in the London Press via the City Editors, 
who “‘see red ”’ directly there is any suggestion of a check 
to deflation, which is their God. They instantly fall on any 
criminal’? who dares so much as whisper the word 
“inflation,” and shut him up with the question: “Do you 
wish England to go the way of Germany?” No one does, 
but some of us think to keep three million persons in the 
abyss of Unemployment may be too high a price to pay 
for the appreciation of the sovereign in terms of dollars, 
Deflation is not the sole cause of bad times, but it is a 
potent factor of misery. 


THE country is entitled to hope that Mr. Neville Chamberlain 
will prove a serviceable Chancellor of the Exchequer. He 
is a capable and clear-headed man who 
has seen something of the world. He has 
established his reputation as an admini- 
strator. He inherits admirable political traditions and has 
not been too long in office. He should, therefore, be able 
to realize that the sun neither rises nor sets in Downing 
Street, and that Departmental officials—especially Treasury 
officials—may be the worst advisers on the larger political 
problems, especially when a Conservative Government is 
in power to which, as confirmed Cobdenites and inveterate 
Little Englanders, the generality of Treasury Clerks are 
antipathetic. Mr. Neville Chamberlain’s colleague in White- 
hall is Mr. Walter Guinness, who, by becoming Financial 
Secretary to the Treasury, at last receives the recognition 
due to his ability. There is always a danger in this 
advertising age lest modest men of real resource and 
competence of the Guinness type should be elbowed aside 
by their pushful inferiors, who chiefly excel in self-advertise- 
ment. These abound in every Party, and are no less to the 
fore at the Carlton Club than at the National Liberal Club. 
The present Chancellor of the Exchequer and the new 
Financial Secretary should make a strong combination. 


At the 
Treasury 
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Qur only anxiety is due to a doubt as to whether they 
sufficiently realize what “they are up against” in the 
shape of that Imperium in Imperio consisting of the higher 

rsonnel of the Treasury, who, under a succession of weak- 
kneed “‘ Chiefs,” have been allowed to get completely out 
of hand, and even to usurp authority over other Departments, 
notably the Foreign Office. To put it plainly, the Treasury 
has been the centre of the intrigue which, ever since the 
Armistice, has been working overtime to transfer all possible 
war burdens from German to Allied shoulders. Treasury 
nominees at the Paris Peace Conference, Treasury members 
of the Reparations Commission, Treasury allies in the City, 
in our Berlin Embassy, and on the Round Table, have formed 
one unholy combination. Their motives may be purer 
than driven snow, but the results have been lamentable 
from the British point of view. It is high time that this 
dangerous Department was recalled to order and confined 
to its proper functions. The Treasury is the real Hidden 
Hand of which we hear so much, and is the flagrant example 
of power without responsibility. 


Taz Chancellor of the Exchequer has already made it 
plain that he will deal candidly with the country on the dis- 

agreeable topic of taxation. He declines to 
That | encourage false hopes, or to make glittering 
— promises that cannot be fulfilled. Mr. Neville 

Chamberlain took an early opportunity of 
warning us not to expect any remission of taxation during 
the coming year. This is ‘‘a nasty jar” for optimists who, 
under the stimulus of mischievous speeches by disgruntled 
Coalition ex-Ministers and reckless newspapers, predicted a 
substantial reduction of income tax in the near future. As 
a matter of fact we shall be lucky to escape fresh taxation 
with this annual American tribute of between 30 and 
4) millions hanging round our necks for the next sixty 
years. Impudent efforts are periodically made to hold 
the present Prime Minister exclusively responsible for this 
millstone, because he was the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
who negotiated the funding of the debt on terms, be it 
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remembered, appreciably less onerous than the origina] 
contract. This American tribute—amounting to 7d. in the§ 
additional income tax with a possible increase dependent 
on exchange—is one of several pleasant legacies from the 
late unlamented Coalition. It was the Coalition that placed 
British credit completely at the mercy of the “han 
bargainers”’ of Washington, accepting such outrageous condi- 
tions that a hostile American Government might have 
plunged Great Britain into bankruptcy whenever it pleased, 
It was likewise the Coalition that, with this vast obligation 
—contracted in a common cause against a common enemy— 
weighing us down, waived Great Britain’s claims for any 
war costs from Germany at the bidding of President Wilson, 
We have always regarded this crime as among the worst 
blunders of “ First-class Brains,” which was aggravated by 
the shameless mendacity of Mr. Lloyd George who, after thus 
committing himself to make the British taxpayer pay all 
our war costs, stole our votes by pledging himself to make 
Germany pay. Anyhow, the American debt should at 
the Armistice have been passed on to Germany, but our 
pro-Germans in the Government, in the Treasury, in the City, 
and elsewhere, saw to it that nothing of the kind happened, 
In their eyes so long as Stinnes, Krupp, Thyssen, and other 
“poor Germans” escaped, it mattered little what burdens 
were cast on British shoulders. 


No small excitement was caused in journalistic and political 
circles by the announcement that Lord Rothermere and 

Lord Beaverbrook had purchased and divided 
 sothauaaaa the entire Hulton Press, of which the best 

known organ is the Lvening Standard, 
published in London. Under the new arrangement this 
journal passes under the same control and inspiration a8 
the Daily Express. Some persons regard this disposal of 
the Hulton Press as a tragedy, and glowing tributes to Sir 
Edward Hulton are appearing in various quarters, whieh 
vividly recall the encomiums with which Lord Birkenhead 
is regaling transatlantic audiences on the subject of Mr. 
Lloyd George, re-christened by his former colleague, “ The 
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greatest living Englishman.” Truly the world knows little 
of its greatest men. We had never realized the extent to 
which the Hulton Press has made history, any more than we 
appreciated the political genius of the retiring proprietor. 
It was known to enjoy an immense popular circulation, and 
was therefore giving its readers what they wanted, but 
its owner was supposed to take little or no serious interest 
in public affairs, and to be unhampered by political ideals. 
like many unthinking sections of the community, the Hulton 
Press was pro-Coalition, and especially pro-Lloyd George— 
the exiguousness of its moral ascendancy over its readers 
was sufficiently demonstrated when, despite its unquestioning 
support, the Indispensables collapsed last autumn and 
Lloyd-Georgians were subsequently reduced to a Rump in 
the new Parliament. We should be astonished if the Hulton 
Press deteriorated under its new auspices—on the contrary 
we anticipate a substantial improvement in the major 
proportion of Hulton journals, which hitherto could only be 
congratulated on the amount of money they made, even 
though they did not succeed in landing their gifted proprietor 
inthe Peerage. Sir William Berry, of the Sunday Times, is 
alleged to have been the “runner-up” in the competition 
won by Lord Rothermere and Lord Beaverbrook. It is, 
of course, unfortunate that Lord Beaverbrook should belong 
to the “To Hell with France” school, but even on this 
issue the Hvening Standard can scarcely be worse than it 
has been, or, we may add, more unrepresentative of average 
British opinion. 


Lord BEAVERBROOK & Co.—whatever the Co. may com- 
prise—are credited in political circles with a desire to 

replace the present Government by a 
a “Newspaper Government,” i.e. a Ministry 
Objective 2 | that would be more amenable to the pressure 

of Fleet Street than Mr. Stanley Baldwin and 
his colleagues. Alternatively they may be anxious to see 
Downing Street in possession of men who would treat the 
Press as it was treated in the spacious days of the Coalition 
when “ Honours” were very “easy.” This may be mere 
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gossip, or there may be something in it. Time will shoy, 
Lord Beaverbrook is said by the quidnuncs to realize how 
complete, from a political point of view, has been the fiasgo 
of Mr. Lloyd George’s visit to the United States, which jg 
deemed not worth “‘ booming” any longer. So far from 
promoting the revival of the Welsh Dictatorship, as was 
fondly anticipated by its promoters, this luckless tour has 
had the opposite effect. Realists regard Mr. Lloyd George 
as a “‘ back number ” who is losing ground in every political 
party, Liberal, Conservative,and Labour. Nor does he make 
any appeal to the general public of either sex. Any attempt 
to restore him to Downing Street could only recoil on its 
organizers. Lord Beaverbrook is believed to regard his 
friend, Lord Birkenhead, as a more promising candidate 
for the Premiership and the one most likely to give his 
supporters what they want. In that case we may expect 
an acceleration of the Birkenhead boom, of which there have 
been faint manifestations in several newspapers. We should 
not welcome it were it likely to obtain its objective, because 
there is no man in public life with fewer of the qualities that 
Englishmen desiderate in the head of their Government than 
this brilliant soldier of fortune. But we do welcome it 
because we are convinced it is bound to fail, and in failing 
must weaken the influence of the boomsters. Thus would 
two birds be killed with one stone. We cannot help 
wondering while he is about it, why Lord Beaverbrook does 
not run himself for the Premiership. He is not less fitted 
for it than Lord Birkenhead, and if his newspapers can 
appoint the latter, why not the former ? 


As a matter of fact, the Coalition is in greater disrepute than 
ever. All the evils from which the country is now suffering 
are traceable to the Coalition. Anyone who 
is still in doubt concerning the ineptitude of 
the ‘‘ Indispensables,”” need only read their 
own confessions. Mr. Lloyd George gives himself away and 
incidentally condemns his Premiership in almost every 
utterance on either side of the Atlantic. When he bewails 
the appalling plight of Europe, whom he depicts as “ a beggar 


Coalition 
Confession 
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in rags” to American audiences, he passes a capital sentence 
on himself. With the possible exception of ex-President 
Wilson, no man is more responsible than the Welsh Wizard 
for the chaos on the Continent. If only he had run straight 
at and after the Armistice the present situation would be 
yastly better than it is. Lord Birkenhead has been equally 
crushing in self-condemnation. As he truly told the 
Americans recently, President Wilson’s chief equipment 
for regulating the affairs of Europe at the Paris Peace 
(Conference was “‘ Hope,” also that the Presidential mis- 
judgment of the attitude of the American people had wrought 
the very evils he had set out to combat. On a subsequent 
occasion, Lord Birkenhead admitted that he and his colleagues 
had been ‘‘ very stupid” in taking President Wilson so 
seriously, and allowing him to “ botch” the Peace Treaty 
with the League of Nations and the rest of it. That is 
a portentous admission on the part of “ First-class Brains,” 
abundantly justifying everything that the severest critics 
sid of Lloyd Georgian Government. If in addition to 
other glaring defects and drawbacks our Indispensables 
were “ very stupid”’ in the most important task entrusted 
to them, there is small reason to infer that they were 
intelligent over any other. We have always regarded their 
conversion of the glorious victories of 1918 into the miserable 
Defeatism of 1919 and subsequent years, as among the worst 
performances of any British Government, though not a 
few of our statesmen have at different periods in our history 
shone in the gentle art of frittering away the achievements 
of our Fighting Men. There are few places on this planet 
where Britons have not distinguished themselves in the 
field, while the world is littered with the sacrifice of those 
sacrifices by Downing Street. “ Very stupid” is a mild 
description of British statesmanship when it comes to 
making peace. 


Now we have Sir Robert Horne startling his Glasgow 
constituents by an even more comprehensive damnation 
Peceavi f of the Coalition, and all its works, than either 

Mr. Lloyd George or Lord Birkenhead have 


Ptonounced. The ex-Chancellor of the Exchequer deplores 
VOL, LXXXII 23 
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the loss of British prestige, sorrowfully admitting the foreg 
of Mr. Asquith’s contentions that: “‘ Great Britain had 
ceased to count among the Great Powers of the world” 
Such was the verdict abroad on both sides of the Atlantic, 
But ‘‘ our pride”? would never allow us “to take a second 
place in the world’s councils,” nor would our financial, 
commercial, and trading interests permit us to consent to 
be disregarded, etc. According to Sir Robert Home, 
Americans ascribe our loss of prestige to the fact that “ip 
a military sense ” this country was very much “ weakened,” 

That was true. Since the Armistice Britain had played the game faithfully 
with the world. It was said the last war was going to be the end of war. Britain 
faithfully accepted that position. We supported the League of Nations; w 
reduced our Army until it was not really more than a police force to the British 
Empire ; we agreed to limit our Navy under the Washington agreement; and 
we reduced the Air Force toa minimum. How disillusioned were we all to-day, 
In Europe to-day “instead of persuasion and reason being 
the rule, force was still the resort of the strong Powers,” 
Therefore : 

We shall have to consider again the necessity of making military establish. 
ments sufficient for our needs. We must face the facts. We cannot allow 
ourselves to get into a position in which Britain will be regarded as negligible, 
We have not let the world know that this is a condition which we shall never 
accept, and accordingly I am very glad to see that last night the Secretary 
for Air announced a programme of construction of aeroplanes which will con- 
siderably augment the present Air Force. 

In his view the Air Secretary’s programme did not go far enough, and he 
suggested that the money which it had been arranged to spend on fortifying 


a naval base at Singapore should be devoted to this purpose. There were no 
doubt good reasons for the Singapore base; but they were not urgent. 


So while Lord Birkenhead recognizes that our “ First-class 
Brains’ were “ very stupid”’ over peace-making, another 
eminent Coalitioner tells us that their entire post-war 
policy was unsound because resting on illusions, and he calmly 
demands that we retrace all our steps. It was the Coalition 
that scrapped the British Army, and abolished our Air 
Force, which they now insist that their successors shall 
reconstitute at the expense of “ Singapore,” which was, we 
believe, another Coalition item. Nevertheless, Lord Birken- 
head designates Mr. Lloyd George as “ our greatest statesman 
since Chatham,” and as “the greatest living Englishman” 
—what, we may ask, must the others be? As the Morning 
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Post wittily suggests, Mr. Lloyd George may retaliate upon 
the colleague, who is making both ridiculous, by describing 
Lord Birkenhead as “ the greatest living Welshman.” 


PoLITICIANS are apt to talk clap-trap about the Press as 
upon not a few other subjects. So long as newspapers 

are content to say “ditto” to Ministers or 
Clap-trap ex-Ministers and to advertise their speeches, 
we hear little of the “evils” or the “dangers” of the 
Modern Press ; noris there any resentment at many journals 
being owned by one man, when he is of the same way of 
thinking as the Politicians. It is common knowledge that 
the movement which effected the downfall of Mr. Asquith 
in December 1916 was fomented by the Press, which un- 
doubtedly expressed the otherwise inarticulate opinion of 
the country in denouncing Wait and Seeism as a peril in 
war, however estimable it might be in peace time. 
Mr. Asquith described his own downfall as “ engineered ” 
by Lord Northcliffe and The Times, who were working in 
conjunction with some of his own colleagues, as indeed was 
not only their right but their duty at such a juncture, when 
it looked as though we were drifting towards defeat. But 
Mr. Asquith and his friends had never found fault with the 
Northcliffe Press at earlier stages of the war, when it was 
wholeheartedly backing up the Government and refusing 
to countenance any criticism of its shortcomings. Nothing 
was then said of ‘‘ a Gramophone Press,” though the North- 
diffe Press was just as much a one-man power then as at 
any other time. Nor had Mr. Lloyd George, who owed the 
Premiership to Lord Northcliffe, a word to say against his 
creator until the Northcliffe Press became a critic of the 
Coalition, when the latter began making its appalling mess 
of the peace treaty in 1919. Then we had terrific fulmina- 
tions from the Prime Minister, who, under cover of Parlia- 
mentary privilege, held Lord Northcliffe up to public 
execration. Meanwhile, Mr. Lloyd George had taken the 
precaution to organize a gigantic gramophone Press to glorify 
himself as ‘“‘ The man who won the war,” under the control 
of a handful of plutocrats who received the reward of their 
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idolatry in the shape of Peerages, though some were “ fobbed 
off” with Baronetcies and lesser honours. This was perhaps 
the most corrupt and corrupting period of British politics, 
not excepting the Walpole era. It was neither more nor 
less than a gigantic “Ramp” against which Conservative 
place-hunters and time-servers, so far from protesting, 
said not a word, but derived what benefit they could from 
“the Gramophone Press” that played Coalition recon 
and refused to recognize the existence of any other tune, 


WE dislike over-weening Press Monopolies as much a 
anyone. They are bad for the Press, and bad for the publi¢, 

They concentrate too much power in too few 
Gas Attack hands, and there is no guarantee whatsoever 
that this power will be wisely used. But then we dislike 
all Monopolies and Oligarchies. That is where we differ 
from the Politicians who only resent monopolies that compete 
with their own. In their eyes there cannot be too much 
power in Political hands nor too little in the hands o 
other people. We should have more sympathy with their 
standpoint were there any evidence that Politicians ar 
more to be trusted than the Press ; but after the humiliating 
experiences of the last five years—during which leading 
Conservative Leaders consented to be so many doormats 
to a Welsh Radical Dictator, and though commanding 
overwhelming majorities in both Houses of Parliament, 
allowed such a Triumvirate as Mr. Lloyd George, Lom 
Birkenhead, and Mr. Winston Churchill to run amok in ou 
National, Imperial, and International affairs—they can hardly 
expect much response to the suggestion that all would be 
well but for a wicked Press. The Attorney-General (Si 
Douglas Hogg), who was among the very few outsides 
imported into the Government as reconstituted by Mr. Bonat 
Law a year ago, and who is one of Mr. Stanley Baldwin's 
best assets, thus commented on recent developments it 
a speech at Caxton Hall (Westminster) on October 17th, 
which we quote from the Daily Mail of the following day. 


It does seem to me a danger when it is possible for a very large proportion 
of the Press of this country to be controlled by one man, who, however able 
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ybbed he may be, is not prepared to go down to his place in Parliament and state his 
views where they can be argued and debated and controverted, but is able, day 
‘ in and day out, to represent, and it may be sometimes to misrepresent, the 
litics, Government of this country, and so profoundly to upset public opinion as 
nor ultimately sometimes to produce in the Government the very inertness and the 
‘ very inability to act which he is so fond of alleging they already possess. 
rative It is the most modern form of attack. It is the gas attack of modern days 
Sting, J sd perhaps the most difficult to meet. 

from The suggestion that newspaper proprietors who have 
cords § become Peers should confine their energies to debates in the 
une. — House of Lords which few attend, and not many read, is 
intelligible from the Ministerial point of view without being 
ch %F impressive. The Politicians have reduced our Second 
ublic | Chamber to a nullity and resolutely refuse to make it a 
Ofev } reality. Why should Peers with wider opportunities than 
ever 1 the House of Lords waste their time in what one of their 
lishike number describe as “ a family vault”? It is not in the 
dift } House of Lords that Lord Curzon could be prevented from 
mpete | picking a quarrel with France nor League of Nations cranks 
restrained from making war on Italy. 


thet } Lory RoTHERMERE might have talked to his Peers till he 
8 are) was black in the face without inducing them to lift a little 
lating Whose Fault? finger to save the Entente—he might have 
ading © Raut?’ orated “ till all was blue ” on the folly of the 
“anti-Italian stunt’? at Geneva without producing any 
nding} result whatsoever. In his Press he was able to render two 
great and enduring public services, for which the whole 
nation—apart from professional friends of the enemy and 
a few axe-grinders in the City and elsewhere—are grateful. 
But for Lord Rothermere, Lord Curzon would have wrecked 
Ud be the Entente. But for the protests of the Press, in which 
1 (StF the Daily Mail took the lead, that ‘‘ Economic Blockade ” 


sider | of Italy advocated at Geneva might have been instituted 
mes under the auspices of the British Fleet, which important 


lunatics wished to move to Corfu. This would have meant 
ts IN} war at British expense at the bidding of Swedish Socialists 
and Norwegian explorers. Surely a man of the acumen of 
Sir Douglas Hogg must see that the one-man power in the 
oportion} Press which he deplores derives its stimulus from the folly 
of politicians, conspicuously the present Foreign Minister, 
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to whom “knowledge comes but wisdom lingers.” It is 
usually the chaos of conflicting opinions in Cabinets, with 
the consequent ‘‘ wibbling and wobbling,” that invites Pregs 
criticism, not to say “gas attack.” The more hostile the 
newspapers, the more need for Ministers to avoid home. 
made humiliations. The Government of this country cap 
always rely on fair play when it gives itself a chance, 


Way, again, should His Majesty’s Ministers provide capital 
for formidable critics by their shabby treatment of the 
es Trish Loyalists? Nothing angered Conser. 
Perron vatives more in Coalition days than the 

cowardly capitulation to Sinn Fein except 
their base betrayal of the Loyalists. Indeed, there is nm 
blacker chapter in English history than this desertion of 4 
community whose only crime was that they trusted this 
country while their blunder consisted in believing that it 
was unthinkable that any Party calling itself ‘“‘ Unionist” 
could, under any conceivable circumstances, throw our only 
friends in Ireland to the wolves, even if it were so mis 
guided as to renounce the Union which was its raison @ éire. 
Not a few of us shared this hallucination of the Loyalists. 
We did not then know our Politicians as we know them 
now. But as the Conservative rank and file in the con- 
stituencies revolted against the Coalition and the Die-Hard 
Movement developed—still more when the Coalition col- 
lapsed at the Carlton Club—we consoled ourselves with 
the expectation that, although the shameful treaty con 
stituting the so-called Irish Free State must be tolerated, 
there would be a transformation in the British Govem- 
ment’s hostility towards the Southern Loyalists, the con 
dition of many of whom was pitiable, while their status is 
a standing disgrace to the inhabitants of this island. Ou 
first shock was to learn that the Irish section of the Colonial 
Office, which had been imported by Mr. Winston Churchill, 
was being continued by the Duke of Devonshire, whos 
great name was universally regarded as a guarantee that 
there would be fair play for the friends of England in both 
north and south of Ireland. Southern Loyalists are, how: 
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ever, received on the point of a bayonet at the Colonial 
Office by a little clique of their enemies, and now we have 
Lord Carson returning from his wonderful tour in the 
North to report that Ulster also feels an east wind blowing 
from Downing Street. What does it mean ? 


AuL good things come toanend. Nevertheless the announce- 
ment that London will be shortly deprived of The Beggar’s 
. Opera is a severe shock to many Londoners, 
— indeed to all Londoners with any taste in 
music. Although there have been one or 
two longer runs (Chu Chin Chow, 2,238 performances, and 
Charley’s Aunt, 1,466), probably no piece in our time has given 
anything like the pleasure that Gay’s masterpiece, in its 
Hammersmith setting, has afforded. Enthusiasts return 
toit again and again. It never seems to pall, and the more 
often they go, the more they enjoy it. The Beggar's Opera 
has now run uninterruptedly for 34 years (1,400 times as we 
write), during which over 500,000 people have visited the 
Lyric Theatre, far from the West End as itis. One playgoer 
has sat in the same seat every Saturday throughout the run, 
another has been 250 times, several have been 200 times, 
and a considerable club has been formed called “‘ The Beggars’ 
Opera Club,”’ limited to those who have attended a minimum 
of 30 performances. Of the original members of the cast 
still playing, are Mr. Frederic Ranalow (Captain MacHeath), 
Miss Elsie French (Mrs. Peachum), Miss Violet Marquesita 
(Lucy Locket), and Mr. Frederick Davies, but the only man 
who has played in every single performance ab initio, is 
said to be Mr. Jack Girling. There have been several 
Polly Peachums, notably Miss Sylvia Nelis, who have adorned 
that charming part, nor must the fascinating Jenny Diver 
be forgotten. Apart from the original author, the present 
Beggar’s Opera owes most to Mr. Nigel Playfair, who 
tiumphed over early discouragement, and Mr. Frederick 
Austin, to whose genius we owe so many entrancing tunes. 
Although it cannot go on for ever, we shall be surprised if 
the threat to close down before Christmas materializes. 
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WE ventured last month, without making any pretence to 
knowledge we do not possess of horse-racing, to enter 
protest against the enterprise of dispatching 
this year’s Derby winner, Papyrus, on a wild- 
goose chase across the Atlantic to race against the fastest 
American three-year-old of 1923. It was to place ou 
champion at such a disadvantage as not to afford him a 
decent chance of showing what he can really do. Racing 
America was naturally elated at this unexpected gift for 
whatever American horse might be chosen to compete, 
and at a golden opportunity of lowering British racing 
colours. If we may believe the correspondents on the other 
side of the Atlantic, the Americans were amazed at England 
taking so little interest in the affair even when the air became 
thick with rumours, which may have been inventions, of 
the “ marvellous fitness’? of Papyrus, whose pace on the 
** dirt track’? on which races are run in the United States, 
had so “alarmed” the opposition that the odds dwindled 
from 3 to 1 against, to “even money.” The best judges in 
this country remained unmoved in their view that the race 
was likely to be a procession, among them Mr. Solly Joel, 
who declined to be carried away by the excitement seething 
in and around New York. He did not wait until after the 
race to commit himself to a prophecy of disaster to Papyrus, 
who, in his opinion, was asked to do the impossible. The 
contest came off at Belmont Park Racecourse, Long Island, 
on October 20th, the details being as follows: Stakes: 
$100,000; a Cup and an International World Trophy; 
Course, 1} miles. Starters: Zev, owned by Mr. Hany 
Sinclair, ridden by Earl Sande ; Papyrus, owned by Mr. Ben 
Irish, ridden by Steve Donoghue. The course is described 
as having been a sea of mud on the day, and the race, which 
was run before 60,000 people, proved to be a walk-over for 
the American horse, even more hollow than any pessimist 
had cared to predict. Papyrus made no show at all, Zev 
winning by five or six lengths. Lord Durham (Steward 
of the Jockey Club) has thus expressed the views of the 
English racing world on this affair: ‘ I am neither surprised 
nor disappointed at the result of this foolish enterprise.” 
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 . | GERMAN TRADE OR WORLD SEOURITY? 


wild- | J; js curious that, in spite of the vital significance of 
ustest | geographical factors in the growth and administration of 
- our | the Empire, we in this country have paid very little attention 
im a | togeographical analysis. Some valuable work has certainly 
been done on the analysis of nodal sites, as lately by Vaughan 
1s te Cornish in his “Great Capitals;”’ but, apart from purely 

military work, almost no attention has been paid to the 
pete, | analysis of nodal areas. Various politicians, in the throes 
‘acing | of Apologia, have referred to the Kiel Canal and to the fact 
other | that war was declared within a few days of the completion 
gland } of its enlargement to take Super-Dreadnoughts; but not 
‘came | one of them seems ever to have tried ten years ago to 
visualize Central Europe as a geographical area. 

The position of every country gives it certain obvious 
advantages or disadvantages—opportunities and tempta- 
tates, | tions, or burdens and anxieties—to its people; and their 
ndled | response to these “controls” may be anticipated more or 
yesin | less from an analysis of their racial character, itself largely 
race | the result of geographical position and intensely persistent. 
Joel, Cesar, two thousand years ago, though probably prejudiced 
thing by his ill success against the Germans in war, said specifically 

that they were “‘ the limit ”’ (ad extremum) in inhumanity. 
Froissart, in a gossipy letter to Queen Philippa, tells her 
gyrus, § “if we take a French knight prisoner, we send him home for 

The § his ransom, but if we take a German knight, we keep him 
sland, ¥ till his ransom comes.” Quite so! And the attitude of the 
akes: | /talians to Fiume to-day is a survival of the attitude of 
ancient Rome to that Illyrian point of the compass from 
which she began to foresee danger from the mounted 
Hany } raiders of the steppes. So persistent are these racial 
r. Ben | legacies. 
cribed When we begin to consider the environment of Central 
which | Europe, and to ask what centrality has done for it, we 
er for | 2otice that Germany, while fairly central in Europe, is also 
eimitt the terminus of the’great steppe lands of Asia. We remem- 
Zev ber, too, that this rainward peninsula of Asia was from the 
’ frst naturally covered with forest, which gradually died 
out—really, dried out—eastward. At once we are faced 
of the | with two interesting contrasts. The one is that between 
prised | two plant associations—the short-lived grass and the many- 
rise.” | Wintered forest tree ; and the other is between the “‘ controls ” 
exercised by these two, the forest being an area of very 
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difficult movement, while the steppe is an area of exceedi 
easy movement. Indeed, before the application of steam 
to navigation, no other medium of transport could compare 
in pace or in cheapness with the sledge on the snow-covered 
steppe. 

We infer, then, that there was in Germany a possibility 
of a continual ooze of population inwards or outwards 
through this forest, but that over the steppe there was 4 
probability of a flood from time to time. Indeed, it was 
the extraordinary mobility of the steppe that first gave rise 
to the absurd delusion that poor grassland could ever 
support a population capable of sending out “‘ dense hordes 
of raiders to flood thousands of square miles of Europe,” 
Centrality, here, then, was going to involve the area ina 
great mixture of race owing to a slow infiltration of forest 
types on three sides; but on the fourth side there would 
be one dominant type owing to the floods of steppe raiders, 
All over the world, however, the temperate forest has had 
a particularist background and an economic base, as the 
grassland has had a patriarchal background and a military 
base. That is to say, the one has been the nursery of 
freedom, the other the parade-ground of tyranny. 

But when we remember the evidence of Cesar and 
Froissart, and the ‘‘ chromosomatic’”’ persistence of racial 
type, we are inclined to ask how far this tongue of steppe 
runs westward in Germany; and we find, to our dismay, 
that it runs right across the heart of the Prussian plain 
up to the Liineburg Heath, ie. the extreme west. Not 
only, then, was the dominant type of man and thought 
here likely to be Asiatic—and Asia has always stood for 
the group, as Europe has for the individual—but this was 
the basal and primitive type, practically all prehistoric 
settlements (except along the coast) having been proved to 
be associated with steppe flora. It is still the basal element, 
and will always act in a way true to type. The extreme 
mixture of race in Germany, which Tacitus described, had 
its basis, therefore, in a geographical “control”; and 
modern study has differentiated the various elements in 
the mixture—German, Prussian, Wend, Lett, Finn, Pole, 
Dutch, Scandinavian, etc. But Tacitus, like Cesar, being 
familiar only with Western and Southern Germany, failed 
to realize the predominance of the patriarchal Prussian type, 
and even now that type has been far too little studied. 

What is the type, at all events on its physical side! 
We want not vague opinions and political prejudices, but 
accurate measurements and systematic comparisons. At 4 
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frst glance it is obvious that the genuine Prussian is 
essentially of the bullet-headed type; but the details of 
characterization are very significant, especially in view of 
the many books published fifty years ago to prove that the 
Prussian was “ the great exemplar of the Teutonic (meaning 
Nordic) type.”’ The skull has a bulging base, the ears are 
fleshy and rather prominent, the cheek-bones are high, the 
nostrils show a marked tendency to “‘ gape,” the upper lip 
is slightly swollen—like that of steppe children who drink 
directly from the teats of their milch animals, the skin on 
the neck looks and feels like parchment. The rest of the 
body conforms to this plan ; the fingers are splayed, the legs 
are thick and slightly bowed, and the arms are short—a 
dreadful handicap to a forester, but none to a mounted 
nomad, until he finds himself fighting on foot against a 
forester or a highlander with a bayonet! More significant 
than any of these characteristics is the slightly oblique eye 
—an irrefutable and ineffaceable token ; it is easily seen in 
a full-face photograph of the ex-Crown Prince, even if there 
isnot a scrap of foundation for the malicious canard that the 
terminal angle of the Imperial moustache was a deliberate 
device to divert attention from the less marked angle of 
the Imperial eye. 

How would such a type use a central position as soon 
as the forests had been cleared, and the swamps drained, 
and he had some really effective medium of transport— 
those “Holy Roman railroads”? Theoretically, all core- 
land people should be intensely conscious of sharing the 
common lot of the region of which they are the core; and 
they may play a very important part in the mutual relations 
of surrounding nations. But there is a bad as well as a 
good side to the problem. And it was the temptation to 
misuse the position that made it possible for Bismarck to 
boast that he had set England against both Russia and 
France, France against both England and Italy, Italy 
against both France and Austria, Austria against both Italy 
and Russia, and Russia against both Austria and England. 

The structure of the area added to the sinister possi- 
bilities. Its nucleus is an archaic block of the earth’s crust, 
a tich in metals as it is poor in soil. The poverty of the 
soil and the climate made it naturally an area of grassland, 
and in prehistoric times it was an appropriate home for 
those Alpine Roundheads who were as shy of forest as they 
were skilled in working metals; and so both structure and 
the human note suggested the German control of the modern 
metal market. The slightly younger rock that flanks these 
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fragments of archaic rock is characteristically rich in fug 
and salt; and where it met the older rock, its softer strata 
were worn away, by the carbonated water off the impervious 
blocks, into depressions which made natural lines of move 
ment. So here fuel and facilities for transport were y 
favourable to the working of the metal and the salt, ig 
steel and chemicals—in other words, armament and 
ammunition. If now we relate position to structure, and 
consider both in the light of the dominant human note, 
we should be better able to answer the question—‘‘ What 
is the relation of the Rhineland chemical industry to the 
peace of the world ?”’ 

For the economic strength of Germany was built wp 
on a world-monopoly, engineered and subsidized by the 
German Government for the Interessen Gemeinschaft; 
and the I.G. organic chemical factories were simply a 
camouflaged chemical arsenal. Indeed, the German G.H.Q 
were slow at first to adopt chemical warfare, but were 
persuaded by the chemists to give it a trial—a 
Ypres; and the temptation of five thousand British dead 
lying in front of the German lines next morning induced 
them to give a free hand to Professor Haber and his 
crew. 

We can view the problem more impersonally if we view 
it from a foreign point of view, e.g. that of the United 
States ; and their experience is specially valuable because— 
apart from supplying men—they were able to do so little 
towards supplying the weapons or ammunition which decided 
everything. Indeed, their whole policy since the war has 
been based on the unforgettable memory that they were 
plunged suddenly, on the western front, into chemical war- 
fare, and that more than a quarter of their total dead were 
killed—with more or less prolonged torture—by poison 
The first result of this in the U.S.A. was the perfectly 
unique chemical-warfare arsenal at Edgewood, with the 
largest chlorine plant in the world, capable of filling over 
200,000 shells a day; and its final result was a chemical- 
warfare Service as a fourth ‘‘arm.’’ Its head, General 
Fries, asserts that ‘‘ ability to produce and use ‘ gas’ in 
the largest quantity at the shortest notice will make any 
nation superior to any other on the globe in war.” 

Before the end of the war the German guns were using 
more than 50 per cent. of chemical ammunition, provided 
by the Interessen Gemeinschaft, which—until the French 
seized the Baden aniline works—were still able to make the 
whole stock of shells allowed to Germany by the Versailles 
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Treaty in less than two days. And with one exception 
every factory or laboratory involved is in the Rhine valley 
and directly dependent on the Ruhr coalfield. Unless the 
leopard has changed his spots more quickly in the last two 
ears or so than he did in the two thousand or so years 
since Cesar and Tacitus knew him, surely clamour about 
the ruin of German trade is a poor compensation for the 
silence about world security. But obsession about trade is 
as natural for a nation of shop-keepers as obsession about 
security is for a nation of peasants. 

The particular kind of chemical involved—asphyxiating, 
toxic, lachrymatory, or blistering—is of no importance. 
The German equipment was so perfect that the G.H.Q. had 
only to give the order—for x or y—to the I.G., and the order 
was at once executed. For instance, a world-monopoly 
of synthetic indigo enabled them to manufacture mustard 

which caused eight-ninths of all our poison casualties, 
and from which many of our men are still “* peeling ”’ to-day 
-within a few hours of its invention. Indeed, the only 
reason why the Germans did not win the war straight off 
after Ypres was that they were themselves so much surprised 
that they were not able to take advantage of the opportunity, 
and that they had not at first weapons able to neutralize— 
on the vital western front—the prevailing eastward direction 
ofthe wind. But the U.S.A. experience proved that the I.G. 
must have been at work on poison gases long before the war; 
indeed, Professor Sackur’s death was due to the explosion 
of the gas with which he and Professor Haber were experi- 
menting in the Kaiser Wilhelm Institute ! 

The essential point was the capacity of the I.G. to 
produce. In 1913 our maximum capacity for producing 
liquid chlorine did not reach one ton per day, while the 
1G. were actually producing over forty tons. In the end 
or great chemists, physiologists, and physicists proved 
thir entire superiority in invention, e.g. of a much better 
mustard gas made by a much better process; but our 
miserable equipment in the organic-chemical industry, the 
petty jealousies of large departments, the appalling stupidity 
insolent vanity of politicians—with their bumptious “I 
am better informed,” delayed us months in getting their 
inventions on the battlefield. We had no “Krupp” to 
w-operate with an “I.G.”?; we had ideas—which were in 
the end fatal to the Germans, but no means of carryin 
thm out at once on a large scale. Everything had to be 
improvised ; in every branch we had allowed our people 
0 be undercut in the vital products, until they had given 
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up trying to compete, and had scrapped the machinery ang 
apparatus needed. 

Exactly the same thing had happened in the States, 
When the Alien Property Custodian took over the German 
property in U.S.A., he seized written proof of the whole 
scheme—proof which still needs to be widely sp 
especially in this country, but International Finance dig. 
favours its being spread. At a huge cost, borne by the 
German Government, every American dye-industry except one 
had been ruined by 1913 “by terrific price-cutting, } 
deliberate and wholesale bribery, and by espionage which 
stole every secret from every manufacturer, and sent it to 
Berlin.” After the war began, the Albert-Schweitzer-yvon 
Bernstorff ‘Chemical Exchange Association” not only 
made it for a long time impossible for the States to enter 
chemical-warfare, but bought up—and apparently destroyed 
—every drug and substance that could be used for sick 
and wounded, for surgical operations, and all other medical 
purposes. Indeed, the Germans believed so firmly that we 
were all absolutely incompetent and helpless that they 
asserted officially that we had discovered mustard-gas by 
opening their “ dud” shells, and so they made the crowning 
mistake of not providing their own soldiers with protection 
against even their own gas, still less against our more 
potent concoction. 

The economic strength of Germany, then, meant, means, 
and will mean, the insecurity of the world. The simplicity 
and magnitude of their organization were omnipotent 
against the complexity and scarcity of ours. All the 
manifold items for research and production were concen- 
trated in one small area in close connection with the Ruhr 
coal ; everything everywhere was done to the same standards 
—an impossibility for the Allies even at the very end of 
the war; and they had been working on the problem s0 
long that there was no longer the protracted and very 
dangerous “ transition”’ between invention and large-scale 
production. 

With the Armistice came an opportunity for all these 
I.G. institutions, with their productive capacity doubled, 
trebled, and in one case multiplied thirty times, in the war, 
to begin the intrigue again; and they were helped at once 
in every way by the German Government, e.g. freedom 
from all direct taxes for ten years, and a grant of £10,000,000 
for construction and operation, etc., especially of the new 
Haber plant. This was the plant at Oppau which ou 
politicians seem to have prevented our inspectors from 
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inspecting after the Armistice, on the ground of the German 
assurance that it was working only on agricultural manures ! 
Were they still working at these when that terrific explosion, 
two years ago, blew one thousand men into atoms and crippled 
hundreds more for life? Marshal Foch wanted to know. 

We are ignoring all this, and ignoring what is behind 
it-that war in the future will be chemical! And no 
nation will have a ghost of a chance unless it has either 
a strong chemical industry or a gigantic chemical arsenal. 
The former is the better because it is cheaper, and because 
it decreases the foreign markets for German chemicals. A 
chemical industry genuinely related to agriculture, dyeing, 
and medicine, can be—-as the I.G. was—at once diverted 
to chemical warfare ; and the loss of world-monopoly would 
mean to the Germans the inability to bribe, to spend 
lavishly on experiments, or to produce on a large scale 
secretly. 

But till the Franco-Belgian occupation the I.G. was 
even more powerful than in 1914; and Europe was essen- 
tially insecure, and will be so again the moment Allied 
control of the Rhineland ceases. No serious citizen, with 
guts and gumption, believes trade to be better than security, 
and so far we are debtors to the French and the Belgians, 
who know what it really means to be neighbours of Germany. 

Is there no way of making Europe safe without con- 
straining the Allies to continue in occupation of Germany, 
which is said to be a handicap on trade? Unfortunately, 
most of the compounds used are not at all, or not particu- 
larly, dangerous till the final stages of manufacture ; and so 
there is no need for the public issuing of special precautions 
for workmen, and even an expert might not be able to say 
—until the very last stage—for what purpose the process was 
being used. But it surely is possible to prevent these organic 
chemical works from being simply camouflaged arsenals. 
It is certainly quite possible to dismantle all the large works 
sufficiently to make it impossible for them to produce war 
chemicals secretly on a large scale; it is possible to insist 
on our having an inspector in each of the chemical centres, 
with right of access at all times without notice to every 
factory ; and it is possible for each of the Allies to equip 
themselves with an organized chemical industry, intended 
essentially for peace but capable of producing war chemicals 
on a considerable scale at short notice. This last desidera- 
tum, of course, would take some time; but once the excess 
equipment of the I.G. was destroyed, security for at least 
ten years would be guaranteed. Given that security—the 
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only vital thing—and Allied troops might at once be with. 
drawn from Germany. No sane person believes that ap 
one of the Allies wants more war; those who babble abou 
interference with free trade do not understand the re] 
meaning of either freedom or trade; those who want trade 
can have it if they will first get security.* Behind the whok 
problem we have the importance of geographical position 
and structure, and the persistence of racial type. 


L. W. Lypz 


* Anyone who doubts this suggested way of guaranteeing security, shouli 
read The Alien Custodian’s Report (Washington, U.S.A. Printing Office, 1919), 
and Major Lefebure’s admirable Riddle of the Rhine (Collins, 1921) 
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HELPING THE HISTORIAN 


“Our relations with the German Empire are, I am glad to say, at this 
moment—and I feel sure are likely to remain—relations of amity and goodwill. 
lord Haldane paid a visit to Berlin early in the year; he entered upon 
conversations and an interchange of views which have been continued since :n a 

irit of perfect frankness and friendship, both on one side and the other."— 
Mr, Asquith, Prime Minister, July 25, 1912. 


WHATEVER else he may be, the future historian of the 
Great War cannot be gravelled for lack of matter. He is 
more likely to be embarrassed and overwhelmed by the 
Niagara of information and misinformation that has never 
ceased flowing since the Armistice, and which, after five 
years of uninterrupted activity, shows few signs of abate- 
ment. Almost everyone who was anyone—with some con- 
spicuous and honourable exceptions—has been moved to 
get his or her story before the public, and to establish their 
infallibility or importance. In particular, British politicians 
are assiduous as historians, so that hereafter there shall 
be no risk of any misappreciation as to the part they played. 
Could they be taken at their own valuation, we should 
realize that, contrary to a widespread impression, our 
aflairs throughout the incubation of the sinister Pan-German 
plot were entrusted to super-men who knew everything and 
understood everything, whose vision was only surpassed by 
their vigour, and their foresight only equalled by the state- 
craft with which they prepared against the catastrophe, of 
which they appreciated the immensity and the inevitable- 
ness far more keenly than any of those irresponsible critics 
and detractors who have only made themselves ridiculous 
by exploiting the supposed shortcomings and blindness of 
our pre-war statesmanship. 

The power of self-deception is prodigious, especially 
among Right Honourables, many of whom, as was wittily 
said of the Irish: ‘‘ Honestly and sincerely believe that which 
they know to be untrue.’ Thus Lord Haldane nowadays 
views himself as a pre-war Cassandra, who divided his days 
and nights from about the year 1906 onwards between 
warning his colleagues against Potsdam machinations and 
tducating the British Democracy to meet “‘ the irrepressible 
conflict’? that no human agency could avert. But his 
compatriots, being blind and deaf, would neither see nor 
hear, and so, despite his heroic propaganda, drifted to 
disaster. Their blood be on their own head. In fact, a 
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lively imagination, with the aid of a cohort of sycophants, 
enables Lord Haldane to mentally reverse the réles popn. 
larly ascribed to himself and to Lord Roberts. Some of ys 
seem to remember Lord Roberts being violently and even 
viciously assailed by pre-war Ministers, and their henchmen 
in the Press, for announcing dangers which had so little 
existence in fact as to be wholly beneath the notice of 
responsible statesmen, who indignantly denounced this 
‘‘ sensational scaremongering ”’ as “ utterly unworthy ”’ of g 
Field-Marshal. Nor did Downing Street organs abstain from 
hinting at the possible punishment of Lord Roberts by the 
withdrawal of his pension should he persist. All this, hoy. 
ever, is a post-war hallucination. It was not Lord Roberts, 
but Lord Haldane, who was the true prophet and the 
“Organizer of Victory,” while Lord Roberts presumably 
slumbered save when he hazarded ludicrous proposals for 
‘“Home Defence” in lieu of advocating “the Continental 
Army ” which, ex hypothesi, Liberal Imperialists had in their 
minds, though, unfortunately, it remained there. 

Another of the retrospective wiseacres to whom the 
country owes infinitely more than it ever suspected was 
Mr. Winston Churchill, who in the leisure of seatless 
opposition produces a volume of history every few months, 
designed to put him also on a twin pinnacle beside Lon 
Haldane as another saviour of society, though so far his 
literary labours chiefly serve to recall the brilliant bon mot 
of Mr. Arthur Balfour at an early stage of the war. “The 
trouble with Winston is that he has not yet been able to 
make up his mind whether to immortalize himself as a 
Nelson or as a Napoleon.” Their friends should have tried 
to save our ex-Ministers from themselves. Their por 
tentous pre-war gaffes ought at least to have inoculated 
them against post-war conceit. Politicians who said and 
did the things they said and did while there was yet time 
to save the situation should for ever hide their diminished 
heads, and be content with oblivion. They should no 
tempt Providence nor insult the intelligence of the nation 
they had beguiled and deceived in the plenitude of their 
power and brought within an ace of destruction by their 
mingled imbecility and ineptitude. 

Mr. Churchill apparently regards the British Navy % 
though it were his private property, and British Admiral 
as though they were his servants. He conveniently forgets 
that throughout the major portion of his enterprising 
chequered career he was an inveterate Little Navyite, and 
that had he been listened to on critical occasions the 
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Kaiser’s ambition “ to grasp Neptune’s trident” would have 
peen rendered measurably easier. So late as 1909—only 
five years before the Great War—Mr. Winston Churchill 
joined forces with Mr. Lloyd George in a formidable Cabinet 
intrigue against the Admiralty Estimates—already reduced 
toa minimum. This resulted in further perilous conces- 
sions. Indeed, the British Navy only escaped shipwreck 
by the threat of Sir Edward Grey, the Foreign Minister, 
to resign in conjunction with the First Lord of the 
Admiralty (Mr. McKenna) and the Admiralty Board unless 
there was a modicum of construction. According to their 
own admirers in the Progressive Press, our two marplots 
supported their attack on the Safety of the State by written 
resignations, which, unfortunately, the Prime Minister was 
too weak to accept. They left untoward traces on our 
strategic position. Mr. Churchill’s insight and foresight 
concerning contemporary and future events may be gauged 
by the statement of which he was so inordinately proud 
that he repeated it more than once during the year of 
his anti-Navy crusade : 


There is no real antagonism of interest between Great Britain and Germany. 
Do not allow yourself, I implore you, to be led away by those foolish guides 
who try to make out that there is a great and fundamental collision between 
these two peoples. They have nothing whatever to fight about and nowhere 
whatever to fight in.—Mr. Winston Churchill * at Edinburgh, July 17, 1909. 


I am, of course, aware that after Mr. Churchill and 
Mr. Lloyd George had “ cuckooed’”’ Mr. McKenna out of 
the Admiralty for the benefit of the former, Mr. Churchill 
changed his tune. Under the educative influence of that 
enlightening Department, he ultimately rendered valuable 
service, notably in July-August 1914, for which he deserves 
and receives full credit. But judging by his previous, as 
by his subsequent, record, the inference is almost irre- 
sistible that, had he stayed at the Home Office or become 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, he would have remained a 
tingleader of the big party of the Little Navy in the Cabinet, 
in Parliament, and in the Radical Party. To depend for 


* In the course of a contemporaneous rebuke to Lord Roberts, Mr. Winston 
Churchill made himself, if possible, yet more absurd : 

“Above all... a Liberal is a man who should keep a sour look for 
saremongers of every kind and every size, however distinguished, however 
tidiculous—and sometimes the most distinguished are the most ridiculous— 
4 cold, chilling, sour look for all of them whether that panic comes from the 
sea, or from the air, or from the earth, or from the waters under the earth.” 
~—Mr. Winston Churchill, 1909 (republished speeches, Liberalism and the Social 
Problem). 
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one’s opinions and policy on the Department with which 
one chances to be identified, and with which one’s amoy 
propre is bound up, is scarcely statesmanship according to 
any accepted canon. 

Of Lord Haldane it is unnecessary at the moment to 
say more, except that whatever he may now think, he 
excelled all his colleagues before the war in misleading his 
compatriots concerning every element of the German danger, 
which he made a systematic practice of ridiculing in public 
and pooh-poohing in private. If Lord Haldane had had 
any perception of what was impending during the year 
prior to the Great War, he could only be adjudged a traitor 
on his utterances and his inaction. It is more charitable 
to assume—what is the undoubted fact—viz. that being 
peculiarly susceptible to the flattery of the great, he was 
completely fooled by Kaiser Wilhelm, who was a past. 
master in bamboozling British Politicians and American 
Commercial Magnates. Stronger heads than Lord Haldane’s 
had been turned by the Imperial Wizard, and, were he wise, 
our ex-Lord Chancellor would prefer to “leave it at that” 
rather than insist that at the very time he was proclaiming, 
urbi et orbit, that Germany was an innocuous nation who 
had no more intention of attacking her neighbours than 
they had of attacking her, he realized that his “ spiritual 
home’’ meant mischief, and that only a miracle could 
save the world from its horrible “ blood bath.” Unhappily, 
the same foibles that rendered responsible statesmen such 
ludicrously easy victims of Imperial wiles prevents them 
from ‘‘owning up” and acknowledging that they were 
humbugged. I am fairer to Lord Haldane than he is to 
himself. Nothing will persuade me that when he told the 
Scottish people : 


I was brought up partly at a German University, and I have always wished 
to do what in me lay to make the great German nation feel that there were 
those in this country who understood it. Our relations with Germany are twice 
as good as they were two years ago. Others have done the main part in 
securing that; I can only say I have striven hard.—Lord Haldane, Lom 
Chancellor, at the Royal Scottish Corporation, December 1, 1913. 


the speaker was conscious of the imminence of the 
greatest war in human history. 

Recently, Mr. Asquith has joined the ranks of the 
chroniclers of his own time and of the memorable events 
in which he played a prominent part. Would he follow the 
prevailing fashion and give us a prejudiced and partisan 
view designed to demonstrate that nothing was left undone 


by himself or his colleagues that should have been’ done, 
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and nothing that ought to have been left undone done, 
or would he at least have the moral courage to make a clean 
preast of it and to afford the British Empire a chance of 
securing itself in the future against the calamity of drifting 
to the brink of a catastrophe that during many years had 
stared our statesmen in the face, and which they refused 
to recognize ? When it was first announced that the 
ex-Prime Minister had succumbed to the weakness of 
witing a book, it was hoped that he might rise to the 
occasion and produce an authentic and unimpeachable 
narative that would help posterity to understand the 
amazing events of 1905 to 1914, of which he should have a 
closer knowledge than any living man. Under the stress 
of war Mr. Asquith came near to acknowledging that things 
were not altogether as they should be under the best of all 

ssible Governments, and that Ministerial responsibilities 
must be elucidated. He told the House of Commons: 


When the day of account comes and the tribunal is opened and judgment 
is to be pronounced, we shall all, each in his own measure—some, I agree, 
with a greater measure and some with less—have to bear our share of responsi- 
bility—Mr. Asquith, Prime Minister, House of Commons, July 24, 1916. 


This suggested that he was prepared to do his part by 
disclosing what he knew, and it was not extravagant to 
anticipate that he would take advantage of the prolonged 
leisure he has enjoyed of late years to give that account 
of his stewardship so urgently needed. The present work, 
The Genesis of the War,* is presumably the best he can do for 
his supporters, for his countrymen, and for the historian, 
who are accordingly called upon to make the most of it. 
Needless to say, as the author is incontestably a man of 
“first-class brains,’’ he has written an instructive and able 
book, necessarily interesting on account of his pre-eminent 
position during the period with which he deals. Indeed, 
it may be described as illuminating from the psychological 
point of view in that it helps us to understand the peculiar 
mentality of Parliamentary statesmanship, which makes it 
virtually a physical impossibility for any of the “ great, 
wise, and eminent ”’ to admit fallibility, to confess error, 
or to acknowledge any blunder whatsoever, however glaring 
sich may be to the rest of mankind. We anticipated this 
attitude in his vainer and more conceited colleagues, but 
we are frankly astonished that a man of Mr. Asquith’s 
intellectual calibre should, when living in the cool, seques- 


* The Genesis of the War, by the Right Hon. H. H. Asquith. Cassell & Co. 
limited, London. 25s. net. 
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tered shades of Opposition, with ample scope for researgh 
and reflection, and with small temptation to blow his ow) 
trumpet, deliberately decide that his fateful Premiership jg 
above all criticism, that he has nothing to explain! 
Everything was as it should be—ex-Ministers regret nothing, 
would alter nothing, have nothing to defend or to extenuate, 
The conduct of the pre-war Cabinet was perfect in every 
respect ; neither their acumen, their foresight, their rego. 
lution, their preparation, neither their diplomacy nor theit 
strategy were at fault, or left anything to be desired. Such 
is the considered Asquithian verdict on the Asquithian 
regime. There is not a speck on the Liberal sun. 

Responsibility our author does for not a moment dis. 
claim. He could not if he would, but he would not if he 
could, for, as he reminds us: 


I, myself, was a responsible Minister of the British Crown, first under King 
Edward VII, and then under King George V, for eleven consecutive year 
(December 1905 to December 1916), for the first two of those years as Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, and for the remaining nine as Prime Minister and head of 
the Government. 


Perfection was not confined to the Premiership. It 
spread over the entire Cabinet. From the Foreign Minister, 
Sir Edward Grey, Mr. Asquith tells us that throughout 
their nine years’ official association he never differed “ for 
more than half an hour ’—whence we may infer that both 
statesmen were equally enthusiastic over such achievements 
as the Declaration of London, which was perhaps Lord 
Haldane’s international masterpiece. This happy harmony 
extended far beyond the Liberal Imperialist Triumvirate, 
who were suspected by the general public, and formally 
accused by some of their own colleagues, of monopolizing 
foreign affairs. According to Mr. Asquith: 


Important questions of foreign policy were always laid before the Cabinet, 
where they were open to the fullest investigation and discussion before final 
and binding decisions were taken. In particular, the various written agree- 
ments and “ formule” which, as will appear from my narrative, were from 
time to time exchanged between ourselves and other Powers, were the subject 
of close debate and of almost meticulous scrutiny. The formula contained 
in the correspondence between Sir E. Grey and M. Cambon in November 1913, 
which defines the mutual obligations imposed upon France and ourselves by 
the Entente, was canvassed and sifted by the Cabinet word by word. I do 
not, of course, suggest that during all these years there was always complete 
unanimity among us. It is sufficient to say that, until our final decision to 
go to war in August 1914, no Cabinet Minister resigned his office upon any 
question of foreign policy. 


Optimists may be delighted to hear that not only was this 
particular Cabinet the embodiment of human wisdom, of 
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blic spirit, of efficiency, but that, in the judgment of 
Mr. Asquith, Cabinets generally are as perfect instruments 
of government as this imperfect world can hope for. In 
his own words: “‘I am satisfied that Cabinet government 
(in the established sense of the term) is the best instrument 

t devised for the daily conduct of national affairs.””> The 
(abinet “‘ might well be somewhat reduced in numbers, 
though in practice I have rarely experienced any incon- 
yenience from its size.” And as in Paris, where during the 
war our author was privileged to attend a French Cabinet 
at the Elysée, “‘ the character and method of the proceedings 
reminded me very much of what goes on in Downing Street,” 
there is nothing more to be said. Admirable as Cabinets 
may be in ordinary affairs, it is especially “‘in the sphere 
of foreign policy” that “the value of the Cabinet system 
is often conspicuously illustrated,” because 


the heavy and always increasing pressure of Departmental duties makes it 
impossible for the majority of Ministers to follow, from the study of telegrams 
and dispatches, the vast variety of complicated matters which are being handled 
day by day at the Foreign Office. By frequent meetings of the Cabinet, they 
are able to keep in touch with all the developments of our external relations, 
and when they number men (as was happily the case in my Government) of acute 
political insight and wide experience, their questions and criticism are often 
of enormous service. 


Such is the sanguine spirit in which Mr. Asquith 
approaches the heavy task that obviously rests on the 
shoulders of the head of a Government which—after enjoying 
unchallenged, because unchallengeable, political power for 
nearly nine years, during which it commanded all the 
resources and information at the disposal of the State— 
conducted this totally unprepared nation into the greatest 
war of all times without so much as one preliminary 
whisper of warning. On the contrary, every artifice of 
thetoric, every art of misrepresentation were exhausted by 
His Majesty’s Ministers in order to prevent the people of 
this country from forming even the dimmest conception 
of the appalling ordeal ahead of them, exacting unheard-of 
sacrifices, the effect of which will be felt by yet unborn 
generations of Britons all over the world. Mr. Asquith’s 
bluff may conceivably humbug some Whig historian, but 
he can hardly expect to bamboozle any of his contem- 
poraries with any recollection of the pitiable pre-war per- 
formances of the Liberal Government during a period when, 
with a modicum of intelligence and moral courage, there 
was still time to prevent the catastrophe. Ministers pre- 
ferred to inhabit a gigantic Fool’s Paradise of their own 
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creation. Indeed, Folly is their only possible line of defencg 
if they are to escape impeachment. They merely put 
noose round their own necks by indulging in the fatuong 
self-complacency that pervades Mr. Asquith’s unconscionable 
ages. 
et i is probably only in Great Britain that such a volume 
could appear. We are unquestionably the most gullible 
people on the face of the earth. If there be any form 
of political nonsense that will not go down in some cireles 
in this country we should be grateful to have it indicated, 
Our credulity has evidently demoralized our politicians, 
who regard the British public as capable of swallowing 
any statement, however preposterous, as, e.g. the suggestion 
that our pre-war Cabinet sat in solemn conclave year after 
year applying their ‘“‘ acute political insight”’ and “ wide 
political experience ’’ to “‘a meticulous scrutiny ”’ of eve 
phase of the Pan-German peril of which Mr. Asquith would 
have us believe that his Government were fully apprised 
ab initio. Nothing is gained from any point of view by 
this “ wilful diffusion of political error with regard to a 
matter of fact,’ as Lord Randolph Churchill would have 
termed it. It advances Mr. Asquith’s cause in no degree, 
That omniscience and infallibility claimed by political 
Mandarins is in this particular case, on the face of it, 
suicidal. In crediting his Cabinet with prescience con- 
cerning the German danger, Mr. Asquith only convicts 
Ministers of falsehood, as all of them are on record as 
publicly asseverating, month by month and year by year, 
from 1905 to July 1914, that there was no German danger, 
and that “the German scare” was the wicked invention 
of ‘‘ professional alarmists.” Any war between Germany 
and Great Britain was, in their own phraseology, “ un- 
thinkable,”’ until it actually occurred. Then, indeed, it 
became “inevitable,” and now we have the head of the 
blind and guilty Government insisting that German aggression 
was among the constant preoccupations of Downing Street! 
Lest the reader suspect the present writer of being 
carried away by ‘‘ Tory prejudice” in ascribing any such 
impossible opinion to the Leader of the Wee Frees, I give 
the passage textually in which our author insists, not 
merely that he as Prime Minister and his intimate friend 
at the Foreign Office, plus the third of the Trio, Lord 
Haldane, had momentary suspicions of some remote catas- 
trophe, but that the Government as a whole had the coming 
war continually before them as a contingency to be en- 
visaged and prepared against : 
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It must have become apparent to any reader of these pages that the possi- 
bility of Great Britain being engaged, however much against her will, in a 
Buropean war, had for years been in the minds of those who were responsible 
for her government, 


This startling statement meets us on page 106 of The 
Genesis of the War, but if Mr. Asquith’s readers can find 
anything in the preceding hundred pages justifying it they 
are more fortunate than I have been. Except the author’s 
ucorroborated suggestion that his Government fully realized 
the international situation in all its perilous possibilities, 
there is not one jot or tittle of evidence supporting this 
assertion, though, as we shall see, there is conclusive and 
crushing testimony to the contrary. The ex-Prime Minister 
quotes at length his own speech at the Lord Mayor’s 
Banquet in November 1908—a few months after he suc- 
ceeded Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman—though with what 
purpose is not quite clear, as it chiefly consisted of the 
sonorous platitudes that do duty on such occasions, e.g. : 


We have neither animosities to gratify nor selfish interests to advance, 
and... we shall not be reluctant to grasp any hand that is extended to 
win good will and in good faith. 


Parliamentary orators can reel off this fustian by the yard, 
if not by the mile. It serves no purpose except, perhaps, 
to augment the number of foreigners who regard our 
country as a nation of unctuous hypocrites who are for 
ever proclaiming their unselfishness. Worse language to 
address to Mailed Fists and Pan-Germans generally it would 
be difficult to devise. It could only encourage them to 
those intrigues against the Entente which came so near 
success in 1912-13. Such ‘‘ overtures’? were doubtless 
inspired by Lord Haldane, who understood pre-war Germany 
and pre-war Germans even less than his most ignorant 
colleagues. But on the strength of having translated 
Schopenhauer and spent a year at a German University 
inthe ’seventies and talking the jargon of German philo- 
sophy, Lord Haldane was regarded by other Front Benchers 
a knowing everything that was worth knowing about 
Prussianized Germany and as the leading authority on 
German policy. The value of his diagnosis may be gauged 
by his more notorious public utterances, which should 
enlighten future historians concerning our pre-war states- 
manship more than all the special pleading of Mr. Asquith’s 
three hundred pages. Lord Haldane’s pre-war wisdom 
nowadays reads like raving lunacy, e.g. when as British 
War Minister he declared in the actual year of ‘“‘ Agadir ” : 
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The thing I most desire is to see Germany expand herself overseas ang 
make her beneficent influence—that of a great and civilized nation—felt in th 
distant parts of the world.—Lord Haldane at Accrington, December 9, 191), 


Or when he crossed the Atlantic a fortnight later to make 
this monumental remark : 


The barbarism which once looked to conquest and the waging of successfy 
‘war as the main object of statesmanship seems as though it was passing away, 
—Lord Haldane, Montreal, September 1, 1913. 


When Mr. Asquith relinquishes the hopeless task of 
vindicating his own Government in order to indict it 
opposite numbers in Berlin he becomes effective becaup 
he is forcing an open door, though he does not reali 
that the more flagrant the conduct of the Kaiser and his 
entourage the more indefensible the Pacifism of a British 
Cabinet that either could not see what stared it in the face, 
or, alternatively, if ex-Ministers prefer that horn of the 
dilemma, knowing everything, wilfully and wickedly misled 
the Democracy by denying what they knew to be true and 
asserting what they knew to be false. 

In a war speech, while still Prime Minister, Mr. Asquith 
thus let himself go: 


Two years ago, in the week or the weeks which preceded the outbreak of 
war, as has more than once been pointed out, Germany was the victim of 4 
double delusion. She was absolutely certain that, whatever we might do or 
say, in the way of protest, we should never join France or Russia in arms, 
—NMr. Asquith, Prime Minister, Queen’s Hall, August 4, 1916. 


Who, one may ask, had encouraged this ghastly delusion? 
Surely the Cabinet that had sat so long at the misguided 
feet of Lord Haldane and the Prime Minister, who knew 
and did nothing. A shrewd and impartial observer seated 
in Berlin when the storm burst in the summer of 1914 
Baron Beyens, Belgian Minister in the German capital— 
thus describes the crisis : 


After the rapprochement caused by the Balkan War, he (the Germas 
Emperor) felt assured afresh of British neutrality. Once more he was deceived 
by appearances. He had counted too much on the savoir-faire of his new 
Ambassador, Prince Lichnowsky, bienvu in London Society, as upon th 
influence of the friends of Germany in the Asquith Cabinet—the Haldans, 
the Burnses, the Harcourts.—Baron Beyens, late Belgian Minister in Berlin, i 
Germany before the War, published in 1915. 


Indeed, there is overwhelming evidence in support 
the view that, come what might, our Liberal Government 
would be “too proud to fight.” The very author of this 
pregnant phrase, President Wilson, ever conscious of the 
mote in his brother’s eye, however regardless of his own 
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eam, thus arraigned his brother Pacifists on this side of 
the Atlantic : 
We know for a certainty that if Germany had thought for a moment that 


Great Britain would go in with France and Russia, she would never have 
udertaken the enterprise.—President Wilson in March 1919. 


The Liberal leader characteristically ignores all this, as 
he does the hundred and one platform and Parliamentary 
utterances in which Ministers encourage pre-war German 

essiveness, as they have since encouraged post-war 
German resistance to Reparations. Mr. Asquith, however, 
deigns to notice an observation of Dr. Walter H. Page, 
the late American Ambassador, who can by no abuse of 
language be discounted as a hostile critic of our Liberal 
Government. According to this cool and sagacious observer, 
in a letter to Colonel House : 

If the English had raised an army in 1912 and made a lot of big guns, 
Austria would not have trampled Servia to the earth. There would have 
been no war. 


Our author disposes of this penetrating obervation in his 
best Balliol manner, which, though always impressive, is 
not always convincing. It is doubtless good enough argu- 
ment for Parliament or Party “leader writers,” but it 
should leave future historians comparatively cold. Our 
national resources, he alleges, were unequal to the double 
strain of “raising an army” besides maintaining a navy. 
The country would never have stood it, etc. 


“Everybody who lived in those times, and every historian who writes 
of them with adequate knowledge, will agree that there is only one answer to 
the question. Any Government which proposed it would have committed 
political suicide. It would have split the Cabinet, split the House of Commons, 
split both political parties, and split the whole nation ; if indeed that can be 
described as a split, which would have been regarded as the vagary of a minority 
insignificant both in authority and in numbers. 


It is of course perfectly true that any country kept in a 
Fool’s Paradise by its rulers would be startled if suddenly 
told that it was in danger. But if ‘‘ responsible statesmen,” 
80 called, instead of deliberately ‘‘ doping” our people by 
legends which had no foundation in fact, had allowed them 
to share the apprehensions which they now tell us they 
felt, this nation would have risen to the occasion, as it 
invariably does when given a chance. Unfortunately, it 
was governed by men who, despite their professions, pro- 
foundly mistrusted the Democracy and, on their own 
showing, fed it with falsehood, and now meanly cast the 
blame on the people it beguiled for the officially created 
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ignorance. This may be good politics, but it is not Mag. 
nificent. 

Elsewhere in Mr. Asquith’s pages we are almost invited 
to infer that had Lord Roberts, instead of advocating an 
army for home defence—which is, as it must be, the 
basis of all national armies—proposed a vast expeditiong 
force, our far-seeing statesmen might have jumped at it, 
Ex hypothesi, they chiefly obstructed Lord Reberts becauy 
his modest programme would not provide an adequate 
army in the only war which Ministers regarded as withip 
the range of practical politics. But, were that a seriou 
reason for repudiating Lord Roberts and the National 
Service League (who at the time were held up to odium 
by all that was “ Progressive’’ in Parliament, on the 
platform, and in the Press, as ‘‘ Militarists”’), why did not 
the Government give a hint to the Field-Marshal that he 
was not going far enough? Better still, as they wen 
responsible for the safety of the State and realized thats 
great European war was in the offing, why did they make 
no preparations ‘‘on their own” to meet it? In public, 
Ministers assumed a position that in no respect. justifies 
Mr. Asquith’s present pose. Thus, so important a person 
as the Colonial Secretary in his Government (Mr. L, J, 
Harcourt), only the year preceding the war, informed his 
Lancashire constituents : 


“‘T can conceive no circumstances in which Continental operation by our 
troops would not be a crime against the people of this country.—See an 
historic speech at Crawshawbooth on May 3, 1913, reported in the Bacup Time 
of May 10, 1913. 


Mr. Harcourt, be it remembered, as a Cabinet Minister, 
enjoyed the inestimable advantage denied to Lord Roberts 
of attending the entire series of Cabinet Councils at which 
(according to Mr. Asquith) many men of “ acute political 
insight and wide experience’? unmasked every Pan-German 
development in such fashion that “‘ those who were respon 
sible for the Government” realized ‘the possibility of 
Great Britain being engaged in European war.” But, 
according to Mr. Harcourt—and he was by no means alone 
among his colleagues in his strategic ideas—this war must 
not involve the employment of any British troops on any 
continent, which would be a criminal proceeding. As the 
same school bitterly opposed every addition to the British 
Navy, the coming war that their Chief would now have 
us believe kept our statesmen awake could be no more & 
naval war than it could be a land war. As practically no 
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vision was made either for aerial or for submarine 
qprations, it is difficult to guess on what element they 
ysualized Armageddon, and another unsolved problem must 
be relegated to the future historian, who will have plenty 
of hay on his fork. 

Indeed, as we turn over The Genesis of the War and meet 
one stupendous statement after another, we can hardly 


help asking ourselves whether this book may not be a 
iantic practical joke—an effort to see whether there is 
ay limit whatsoever to the gullibility of the British public. 
Mr. Asquith is neither a fool nor a charlatan, but, on the 
contrary, &@ man of exceptional intelligence—he cannot 
believe his own version of the cataclysm with which he 
trifle. He is wiser than he builds. That he may have 
acquired in the course of a brilliant career a boundless 
contempt for the community that allows such latitude to 
its public men is probable, is indeed inevitable. It could 
scarcely be otherwise. But that is no reason why he should 
outrage his own self-respect by assimilating this legend 
of a vigilant, apprehensive, prescient Liberal Government, 
which read Germany like a book, noting every aggressive 
design and hostile manoeuvre in Berlin, to say nothing 
of Potsdam, and making every reasonable preparation to 
meet the unavoidable storm. In truth, he and his colleagues 
were nothing but a Ministry of Micawbers, who deliberately 
shut their eyes to the menace of Pan-Germanism because 
it was disagreeable or dangerous. They either regarded it 
asa bogey without reality, or, alternatively, as “‘ somebody 
else's funeral,’’ which they might ignore. Hoping for the 
best, they prepared only for the best, and would contem- 
plate nothing else. They have never even had the pluck 
to say Peccavi / 

That Mr. Asquith’s retrospect is largely romance, giving 
a totally false impression of the period of which 
he writes, is not a matter of speculation but of demon- 
stration. This can be established out of the mouths of his 
own colleagues, who not only corroborate one another, but 
are themselves corroborated, both by the contemporary 
declarations and the conduct of every Asquith Minister. 
Of many witnesses who might be cited for the prosecution 
I need only refer to two, namely, Lord Loreburn and 
Mr. Lloyd George, who left Mr. Asquith at different dates 
but have given identical impressions of the atmosphere of 
the Cabinet of which they had been conspicuous members. 
lord Loreburn was Lord Chancellor from 1905 to 1912, 
ie. from the beginning of the long Liberal regime until 
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within two years of the Great War. He is, needless to 
say, at the opposite political pole to the National Review 
and its readers, as was manifest during the South African 
War and on every big issue of the last twenty years, byt 
by common consent, however prejudiced he may be, “ Boh 
Reid ”’ is incapable of mendacity or perverting facts within 
his own knowledge. He has never pretended to adore the 
Liberal Imperialists of his Party, whom he regarded ag 
unmitigated humbugs, but he would not knowingly mig. 
represent the attitude of a Cabinet in which he sat fo 
seven years, which, moreover, contained many member, 
if not a majority, who shared his views, which we reiterate 
are anything but our views. This is not, however, a question 
of dogma, but a problem in ethics, a matter of fact, Js 
Mr. Asquith’s memory reliable? Is his testimony worthy 
of credence? Can the future historian trust his facts? 
According to Lord Loreburn’s evidence the answer to thea 
interrogatories is in the negative. The ex-Lord Chancellor's 
evidence is all the more striking from having been on record 
four years before the latest romance—The Genesis of the War, 
Lord Loreburn could not guess when he wrote his book, 
How the War Came,* which horse his former Prime Minister 
would elect to ride (whether Innocence by Unready, out 
of Surprise; or Preparation, by Foresight, out of Resolu- 
tion)—what story he would tell. Lord Loreburn’s narrative 
was never agreeable reading from our point of view, because 
it conveys an impression of Pacifism enragé to such a point 
that, had the author been in control in 1914, Great Britain 
would have deserted France and Belgium, and by now 
the National Review would be appearing in German, if 
allowed to appear at all. But the ex-Lord Chancellor's 
version is still more unpleasant in the light of Mr. Asquith’s 
flights of imagination, suggesting, as it does, that The 
Genesis of the War might more accurately be termed Th 
History of an Afterthought. 

Let the reader form his or her unprejudiced opinion of 
these two books—each written by leading Liberals inspiring 
boundless confidence in their Party and equally anxious 
to do their best by the Party as by the Government te 
which they belonged—both eminent lawyers accustomed 
to sift evidence and to present facts. Nevertheless they 
arrive at diametrically different conclusions on mattes 
equally within their own knowledge. Mr. Asquith depicts 
a pre-war Cabinet of astute, well-informed, practical and 
patriotic and united politicians, having no illusions col- 

* Methuen & Co., London. 7s. 6d. net. 
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aming either the German Emperor or such perilous advisers 
33 Bulow or weaklings like Bethmann Hollweg, nor any 
doubts as to Britain’s duty when Germany went on the 
yarpath. Every feature of the European situation was 
grutinized with ‘“‘ meticulous”? care at Cabinet Council 
after Cabinet Council between 1905 and 1914, any problems 
ewaping the vigilance of Lord Haldane or Mr. Birrell being 
instantly ‘“‘ spotted” by the Defence Committee, who at 
once notified the lacuna in Downing Street. In fact, 
though totally unaware of it at the time, Great Britain was 
ubstantially governed by a “‘ War Cabinet” throughout 
the incubation of the Pan-German plot, so that when, in 
General Bernhardi’s words, ‘‘Germany’s hour sounded,’’ 
Britain was not a whit less ready than the aggressor! At 
the same time, while sacrificing their days and nights to 
the problems of National Defence—to policy, preparation, 
and strategy—Mr. Asquith and his colleagues had no 
thoughts but of peace, and it but increases our sense of 
obligation to them that they should have done continual 
violence to their own feelings by diverting their moral 
mergy from “‘ Social Reform ” to the business of Blood and 
Tron. 

Such, in brief, is the Asquith legend: the only fragment 
of which we can swallow is the statement that Ministers 
were passionately attached to peace—indeed, to such an 
extent as to endanger it. The rest of the story we regard 
as fudge. So evidently do Lord Loreburn and Mr. Lloyd 
George. Their independent testimony is clear and categorical. 
AGerman war did not so much as enter into the calculations 
of the Government to which they belonged. It wasnot a con- 
tingency that responsible statesmen need consider. It was 
never discussed in Cabinet Council. It was never mentioned 
—if we may believe Lord Loreburn, who has a reputation 
for accuracy and who has no temptation whatsoever to 
misrepresent the policy of the Ministry in which he sat. 
for seven years. Lord Loreburn might so easily have 
told us: ‘‘I and my colleagues, though men of peace who 
regarded peace ‘as the greatest of British interests,’ could 
not fail to be alarmed at the aggressive attitude of the 
German Kaiser and the ‘ militarists’ around him, which 
necessitated our regarding an unprovoked German attack 
mm her neighbours as an eventuality for which we must be 
prepared. Lord Haldane, our War Minister, never ceased 
warning us against a community of which he had profound 
and intimate knowledge and constantly pressed us to be 
prepared for disagreeable developments.”’ 
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But the ex-Lord Chancellor says nothing of the king, 
An Anglo-German war was never envisaged by the Cabinet 
during his official existence. There were no warnings either 
via the translator of Schopenhauer or through any other 
channels. The outlook was as represented in contempo 
Ministerial speeches. There was no harm in Berlin—ther 
was no suspicion in London. No inkling was given of any 
probability or even possibility of Great Britain 
involved in any war with Germany and, as Lord Lorebun 
recalls, shortly after relinquishing the Woolsack he gay 
public expression to his considered and accumulated views 
on Anglo-German relations in the course of an Introduction 
to a pamphlet issued by the Cobden Club. This pamphlet 
was not entitled “The German Danger,” but, more sug. 
gestively, The German Panic, and derived authority from 
Lord Loreburn’s diagnosis of the international situation in 
the light of his seven years’ experience of those momentow 
Cabinet Councils at which Mr. Asquith’s far-sighted and 
** experienced ” colleagues applied their ‘‘ acute ’’ intellects 
to foreign affairs and cultivated intelligent anticipation, 
How completely they had failed to enlighten Lord Lorebum 
may be gathered from two passages in his Introduction 
to this Cobden Club pamphlet, published only a year before 
the war: 


Time will show that Germans have no aggressive designs against us, nor we 
against them ; and then foolish people will cease to talk of a future war between 
us which will never take place. 


After this crushing rebuke to the “‘ scaremongers” 
came a word to all whom it might concern : 


That any British Government would be so guilty towards our own country 
as to take up arms in a foreign quarrel is more than I can believe. To say 
80 appears to me a duty, not less to ourselves than to Continental Powers. 


In the light of intervening events, this ten years’ old 
utterance seems outrageous because portending that Liberal 
England would look the other way whenever the Mailed 
Fist attacked and annexed Belgium, and thereafter dis- 
membered France. How long, we may ask, would England 
have survived such a catastrophe? However, that is 
another story. Lord Loreburn’s explanation of this preface 
is that he was merely expressing the views which animated 
the Cabinet; he is reproachful towards colleagues for 
beguiling him into so false a position. Indeed, it would 
appear as though, just as the country was deliberately 
deluded concerning the German danger, so was the Cabinet 
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equally kept in the dark concerning British policy. That, 
in a word, is Lord Loreburn’s case, and we must leave 
him to settle it with Mr. Asquith, who, in effect, is impaled 
on the horns of so hopeless a dilemma that, for the first 
time in his life, he is tempted to romance. Our ex-Prime 
Minister dare not confess: “‘ We deceived you in pretending 
that Germany was harmless, and in declaring that an 
Anglo-German war was ‘unthinkable’; we betrayed you 
in making no serious preparations for it,” any more than 
he dared tell Lord Loreburn and the Pacifist majority of 
his colleagues: ‘‘ When Germany attacks Belgium or France, 
as there is only too much reason to fear she will, this 
country will have no choice except to resist her unless we 
wish to be blotted out as an independent nation.’ Such 
declarations might conceivably have caused “splits” in a 
Party or “splits” in a Cabinet, and in the eyes of pro- 
fessional politicians it were doubtless better that the country 
should perish than that factions should suffer. In spite 
of such statesmanship the nation survives whereas Parties 
and Cabinets have been “ split,’’ and Liberals and Radicals 
are now permanently ‘‘down and out.” 

Hopeful readers might argue that conceivably the 
Asquith Cabinet only awoke to the German dangers after 
the retirement of Lord Loreburn, when its outlook pro- 
gressively improved until the fateful month of August 
1914 found it ready to do its duty. Unfortunately the 
contrary is the case. The Asquith Cabinet steadily receded. 
throughout 1912, 1913, and the first six months of 1914. 
The public pronouncements of its members became _§in- 
creasingly fatuous as Pacifism grew apace behind the 
scenes. Our exiguous ammunition vote was actually reduced 
onthe very eve of his Great War. That the monumental 
gaffes perpetrated at that period by Lord Haldane and several 
other Ministers reflected the collective wisdom of the Cabinet 
isdemonstrated by Mr. Lloyd George’s stupefying confession 
in the autumn of 1914: 


When this war broke out we were on better terms with Germany than we had 
been for fifteen years. There was not a man in the Cabinet who thought that war 
with Germany was a possibility under the present conditions.—Mr. Lloyd George, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, City Temple, November 10, 1914. 


There, rather than in Mr. Asquith’s book, we have the 
true genesis of the war. 
L. J. MaxsE 
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SOMEWHERE IN SWITZERLAND 


THERE are, I hope and believe, two kinds of freaks. Fo, 
one kind, that which consists of men and women whoge 
chief desire is to do the unusual thing—if by any means 
they can make themselves remarkable—there is no possible 
defence. The most charitable plea that can be urged on 
their behalf is that they are certainly no worse and probably 
even a little better than the numerically superior section 
of society which loves to do and say the conventional thi 
and be seen at the conventional places. Defendit numery,, 
but when it is time for them to go they will not be missed 
and practically indistinguishable successors will take their 
places. But there is another class of freaks who are almost 
the exact opposite of those to whom I have referred. Th 
are comparatively few in number and I venture to think 
that there is something to be said in their favour. They 
are the men and the women who are freaks, not by choice, 
but of necessity, who have been driven to do the unusual 
thing, not because they like it, but because they can in no 
other way lead tolerably healthy and useful lives. They 
would infinitely have preferred, if I may claim to speak 
for them, to have been born with splendid constitutions, 
to be unaffected by stuffy rooms and the reek of smoking. 
compartments, to be able to eat all the courses and drink all 
the wines provided at a City dinner, to be in fact the extra- 
ordinary good fellows who break every rule generally neces- 
sary for salvation with almost absolute impunity. 
Speaking for myself, I can say with a clear conscience 
that I have never tasted a wine that I have not liked and 
that, with some doubt about olives, there is no kind of 
food which I have not enjoyed. No dishes ever cloyed for 
me the appetite they fed: I ate and drank anything with 
a clear conscience and infinite satisfaction. Nor can I 
truthfully accuse myself of gluttony. My figure and my 
weight have varied little in the interval between youth and 
age. But the blow fell when I was thirty-eight. Quite 
unexpectedly, in the middle of winter sports at Grindelwald, 
I developed gout. I had no notion what it was: for a day 
or two I sat in the snow with bare feet to cool the inflam- 
mation ; eventually I consulted a doctor, who in an instant 
resolved the doubt. Much interested, and at first faintly 
amused, I returned to England and was sent to Bath 
There I used to go out riding with a slipper on the swollen 
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foot and presently the gout disappeared. But it recurred 
gonstantly and nearly wrecked my life. Indeed, only lately 
[found myself described in a novel, which dealt not ve 
mperately with Eton, as a pale invalid who habitually 
hobbled about with the help of two sticks or leaning on his 
butler’s arm. 

As a snapshot that will pass: but it is misleading as 
a picture of my ordinary days. Anyhow, one attack was 
so serious that I was obliged to be absent for ten weeks 
out of thirteen in the summer half of 1911, part of which 
Ispent at Harrogate. After my so-called cure I went, still 
full of gout, southward to Broadlands, an English Sennriiti 
(I am coming to my point at last) which struggled on 
gallantly till just before the war and for lack of pecuniary 
support was unavoidably closed. It was a freak place with 
a vengeance, about halfway between Winchester and Hasle- 
mere; it was admirably managed under discouraging 
circumstances by two enterprising and devoted ladies. It 
was hardly regarded seriously by anyone except those who 
made the experiment themselves; and I confess that I 
went rather because I was desperate than in any expectation 
ofa cure. No sooner had I begun the treatment than I had 
another severe attack of gout: the ladies in charge had 
expected this and were quite undismayed; I took a 
different view, but I had a high temperature and was too 
il to run away. It was not long before I began to recover, 
but this time with a real difference; thanks to the star- 
vation diet, chiefly consisting of fruit, to which I had been 
confined, I really was beginning to eliminate the poison 
from my system and at no time of my life, either before 
or since, have I ever experienced such joy in living as in 
the unforgettable weeks which followed. That was in 1911. 
Afterwards I kept more or less to the Broadlands diet, 
allowing myself, I confess, a very liberal interpretation of 
the rules laid down, and for the next ten years, though not 
free from gouty symptoms, I succeeded at least in keeping 
off another attack. 

To sum up the results of my experience, Bath and 
Harrogate were for me comparatively useless, and Broad- 
lands had made an enormous difference for good. I should 
not, of course, dream of denying that Bath and Harrogate 
may produce excellent results in many cases, especially if 
a simpler life with well-regulated hours succeeds to the 
laborious pleasures of one or many London seasons; there 
no doubt of the merits of the baths and waters in either 
Place. But something far more drastic was required by 
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me: elimination of the poison first of all. There were some 
well-intentioned poems which circulated at Broadlands, of 
which the burden was “eliminate, eliminate.” That, | 
believe, is the true system, because it aims at being, not 
a palliative, but a cure. Get rid of the poison first and puri 
the blood: then you can build on sure foundations, No 
complete change of diet is insisted on at Bath or at Harn. 
gate; no complete change of dress or rather complete 
absence of dress is there possible; there are no open-air 
baths, no sun-baths, no physical exercises on the dew 
grass soon after sunrise. Yet it is the complete change 
that makes all the difference and may, if the odds of age 
are not too strong against you, end in complete renovation, 

To resume my story. I gave up my Eton house ip 
_ 1920, and since then, though not quite unemployed, I have 
worked or idled at my own sour will. “Sweet will” it 
ought to be; but ill-health has turned it sour. Last Easter 
year I went to Wiesbaden, partly in search of health and 
partly in the hope of learning some fraction of the truth about 
Germany from first-hand experience. There I developed 
gout and found time for a three weeks’ cure. The 
doctor, whom I trusted, advised me to return in the autumn 
to complete the cure. I did so in September, and came 
away not altogether dissatisfied. But in March I was 
attacked again, and in April I retired to Bath. Afters 
week of the cure I went to see my doctor a second time, 
and he said: “ At first I was very much afraid you might 
have another attack, but as it has not come you are safe 
for the present.” That settled it. Gout began that same 
evening, and for the next week I was in great discomfort, 
but not utterly prostrate. I never gave up the treatment, 
which I quite enjoyed, and I left Bath after three weeks, 
full of hope, comforted by the assurance (which I believe 
is invariably given) that the full benefit of the treatment 
is only realized when Bath is but a memory; in my case, 
thanks to the kindness of friends, old and new, it is, a8 
after such kindness it was bound to be, a most delightful 
memory. For a week I was at Newquay and then returned 
to Eton, where I spent a very happy May and early June. 
It was a complete surprise to me when, on the second Sunday 
in June, after a tiresome tramp-haunted walk on the Slough 
road, my old enemy attacked me again. For the next six 
weeks I was worse than useless, quite incapable of action 
—a burden of the earth. 

My thoughts turned to Broadlands, but Broadlands had 
ceased to be. As, however, I knew that the lady who pre 
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sided over Broadlands had visited almost every cure-place 
on the Continent, I applied to her for advice, and thanks 
to her I came to Sennriiti, which is the name the Kurhaus 
pears. I do not know the derivation of the word, but an 
intelligent visitor assures me, rightly or wrongly, that it 
has something to do with cows and a clearing in the woods. 
Certainly such a derivation conforms with the facts ; Senn- 
riiti lies among wooded hills and we pass the sweet-breathing 
cows every evening on our way from the baths to the 
Kurhaus. We can see the Lake of Constance some twenty 
niles away, from a little hill just above the hotel; the 
train takes one to St. Gallen in half an hour. We are not 
so very far from Coire and the Engadine. But what a 
difference! We are the least fashionable assembly in the 
world. We dress very simply, wear sandals or go barefoot ; 
go to bed before nine and rise at five. The place has a charm 
of its own, and this must surely be the cleanest village in 
Europe; it is inconceivable that the most diligent search 
could find a scrap of paper or any vestige of refuse lying 
anywhere. I noticed once a single cherry-stone on the path, 
and I removed it instantly and instinctively. I cannot 
conceive myself doing this at home, but I have learnt here 
that good communications improve bad manners. Time 
passes very quickly; it needs an effort to remember the 
day of the week. 

And now let me try and sketch my day. There is no 
calling here in the morning, but as I rarely sleep after three 
Ihave no difficulty in getting up at five. Then (I apologize 
for what is coming, since it is the sort of thing that one 
would expect from an animal rather than from any self- 
respecting man) I walk out on to the little grass-meadow 
on which my room opens and roll naked in the dew. The 
sun is just rising and everything is quite heavenly. Then 
back indoors to shave (alas! with cold water) and before 
a quarter to six I start for a little hill which is two-thirds 
of a mile from the Badhaus and there we, some forty to 
fifty men, of all ages up to seventy, of all shapes and all 
sizes, stand a-tiptoe and do our exercises for half an hour. 
We wear nothing but bathing-drawers, and doubtless some 
of us are a very sorry sight. But we enjoy ourselves in the 
best of causes, health. And the drill place is perfectly en- 
chanting, some two hundred yards long and fifty wide, 
with a screen of trees on the north and south sides and an 
open prospect east and west. There, with the slow-climbing 
sun upon our right, we face our instructor, who might have 
stood for the model of the Hermes of Praxiteles in face 
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and form. The drill is hard work at first, especially 
for a man who, though he has always played games, 
has been unwise enough to disregard the claims of physica] 
exercises. 

I have known many divisions at Eton which took great 
pains in school, but never have I known a division quite 
so industrious as the motley crowd of which I am perha 
the most pathetically incompetent. But when the half. 
hour is over suddenly a voice cries : ‘‘ Those who would run, 
follow me.” At this signal, which comes at long last on 
the first few days, but all too soon afterwards when we 
have begun actually to enjoy the drill, some dozen of ws 
light-heartedly follow our leader, who runs himself lightly 
and springingly, like Mowgli in front of the dogs of the 
jungle, two or three times around the drill-ground. And this 
very morning our instructor, finding me still at his heels 
when the run was over, congratulated me in the presence 
of them all. Then and there I rose an inch in height and 
felt like storming the skies. After the run we form 
two lines, twenty to twenty-five in each, at intervals of 
three yards, facing each other: the first man in each line 
holds a football which he throws, at the word “go,” to 
number two in the line facing him, number two throws it 
to number three opposite and so on to the end of the line; 
then back again to the start; the football which is first 
home wins. It is not an heroic game, but quite fairly 
amusing, chiefly owing to the amazing eagerness and no less 
amazing incompetence of some of the players. When this 
is over the bolder spirits play a kind of Rugby football: 
the two protagonists, genial and hearty giants, terrify me. 
One of them this morning, after the game was over, quoted 
to me a very grim Greek line which he told me is inscribed 
on the gymnasium at Berne. (It is: 6 pa Sapels dvOpwros ov 
madeverar, and means, I suppose, that no man is educated 
till he is flayed.) Having quoted this he plunged into 4 
cold tank, quite unintentionally proving that he acted on 
the motto. And most certainly some of the players seemed 
to be reckless not only of their own lives but of mine; | 
respected them accordingly and regretted my own cowardice. 
And so to breakfast. 

There are, by the by, three kinds of meals. First there 
is the ordinary fare—simple, sufficient, and good. This is 
the diet prescribed for two out of every three of us. The 
remaining third need a special diet. Accordingly, a few of 
these are frankly starved and I, not being one of them, feel 
no doubt of the wisdom of this process. They suffer from 
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excessive stoutness, they come with the express purpose of 
peing cured, and there is no better way. For breakfast 
they have a glass of milk, a couple of rusks, and that is all. 
Their other two meals are precisely the same. Very occasion- 
ally a patient starves altogether, taking only a glass of 
water three times a day with a little lemon juice in it; I 
met only one of these patients; he had starved for eleven 
days and had three more in prospect; he was in excellent 
spirits and said that he had never felt better. Personally 
I belong to the intermediate section. My dietary was 
changed at my own special request. I started on the 
ordinary fare, but strayed one day into the halfway room 
and liked what I saw: so with permission I made the 
change. And this is my diet. For breakfast three rusks 
and a bowl of what looks like porridge but is nothing of 
the kind. It is made of Nestlé’s milk and any sort of fruit, 
chiefly strawberries at first, now generally apples. I love 
it: why shouldn’t I say so? That is my allowance for 
breakfast ; it is not a great deal, I admit, but one always 
used to be told that the right thing was to get up hungry 
from a meal, and I am beginning to think it may be true. 
Lunch at 12.30. First, salad (each has his own portion in 
a little bowl) with a delightful sauce made of lemon juice 
and a little cream. You are not provided with a spoon, 
but the sauce is too good to leave any of it, so, after a little 
hesitation, you end by lifting to your lips and draining the 
bowl. Fruit is the second course. An average sample would 
be four dried figs and a good many cherries or two peaches, 
two small pears, nine dates, and five walnuts. Again three 
rusks. It is certainly scanty fare, but it is intentionally 
seanty ; it is part of the cure and your object is to be cured 
s you don’t dream of grumbling. Supper is at six. Most 
of us have a bowl of sour milk and a plate of fruit as at 
lunch. Personally I have three potatoes steamed in their 
skins, and a bowl of the same delicious mixture which 
formed my breakfast. And for the third time I have three 
tusks. One drinks nothing, because all drinking is forbidden 
at meals: between meals you can drink as much water as 
you like, but with a fruit diet you are not likely to be thirsty. 
As a rule I drink two or three glasses of warm water during 
the day, not to satisfy my thirst but because I do it in 
England. Most of the others who are on the fruit diet 
drink nothing at all. 

And now for the occupations of the day. I think my 
own programme is a fairly normal one, so I will give it as 
& reasonable example. If the day is fine we start with a 
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sun-bath. We lie, for half an hour at first and, towards 
the end of the cure, for an hour, side by side on gently 
sloping boards with our heads protected from the sun } 
a screen of our own bath-sheets: we are, of course, naked, 
We are advised to change our position frequently, so we 
lie for five minutes prone, then supine, then for five minutes 
on either side. This prevents us from being scorched, but 
sometimes we fall asleep and do not move; even go it 
does not matter very much and the sleep is all to the good, 
for lying in the sun and air during a great part of the day 
is exciting and tends to make sleep difficult at night. After 
thirty minutes or more of sun-bath we are wrapped round 
with blankets and left in the sunlight for twenty minutes 
or half an hour; then we are unwrapped and enjoy a 
shower-bath which is hot for thirty seconds and rapidly 
becomes cold. It is quite delicious although it takes the 
breath away; after a few seconds we emerge, are wrapped 
in our sheets and patted by our attendant just to start the 
drying process: then we go out into the air and the sunshine 
again. But most of us, as soon as we are dry, prefer the 
shade; only a few who are lucky enough to have skins 
which quickly become “ beautiful, bright, and browned” 
can lie for long in the sun. If we began at 8.30 it is pro- 
bably 10.30 by now, and for the next hour and a half we 
sit and talk or read on the benches under the trees, but we 
never play games or make a noise. For all of us keep the 
law, and this is intended to be the veriest home of peace, 
During the sun-bath, though we lay in a row side by side, 
we never speak, for there is a notice staring us in the face 
which very rightly says that conversation is prejudicial to 
the cure. There is another notice in the dining-room which 
dissuades us from talking about religion or politics: 
curiously enough, golf is not mentioned. 

At noon we dress and arrive at the Kurhaus in time for 
lunch at 12.30, for dressing is a very simple process. It 
means for a man a shirt, a coat and trousers. Ties and 
collars are worn or not worn at will. Ladies do not go in for 
toilette: the majority go barefoot; the men as a rule are 
less hardy and prefer to wear sandals. I myself wear socks 
as well as sandals, but this precedent is not viewed with 
favour. It must, I think, be obvious that the principle of 
wearing the simplest clothes is right. We are most of us 
trying to make a new start in life, to doff for the time our 
over-civilized ways. It is a real help to lay aside our 
trappings and to be “the thing itself, unaccommodated 
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jr simple dress. Some of the patients are poor peasants, 
and unnecessary contrasts of dress would be odious. 
Lunch is over by one, or a little after, if we remember to eat 
sowly, as we are urged todo. The dining-rooms, and indeed 
most of the rooms, are built of clean, fresh wood; on the walls 
thre are a few charming coloured photographs of pictures, 
eg. cheerful glimpses of rooms and courtyards by Pieter 
van Hooch; there are also framed lyrics by Swiss poets 
uging you, e.g. to have a smile always on your lips and 
gmshine always in your heart. It sounds most provoking, 
but it is much too innocent to give offence. German is the 
ywual language in this part of Switzerland, and my German 
is unreliable, but as far as I can judge the lyrics are rather 
god. Anyhow, if you take the poems and the pictures in 
the right spirit, I am certain that they help. The furniture 
of the rooms is of the simplest kind and in good taste: 
there are no curtains. Finally, there are paternal notices 
on the wall for the guidance of your conduct; perhaps the 
most important is one which asks you not to smoke in the 
roms of the hotel because smoking is most prejudicial to 
the cure. I am really not sure whether smoking is allowed 
in the bedrooms and in the courts of the Badhaus; but 
[have not seen anyone attempt to smoke anywhere, and 
as to lie on the warm grass and smoke after a sun-bath and 
adouche would probably be a temptation which some could 
not resist I conclude that all smoking is forbidden. It 
seems to be an accepted principle here that all the rules of 
the establishment are wise and that the individual must 
acquiesce in some loss of liberty for the general good. 
Massage begins at two in the afternoon and lasts in 
each case for half an hour. It is followed sometimes by a 
pine bath, which is as good as it sounds, and that is high 
praise; on other days by a “sparkling” bath, which is 
equally refreshing. The baths last nearly half an hour and 
end with a rush of cold water: this each endures as long 
as his courage lasts and then goes out braced and invigorated 
into the sunlight. By this time it is at least four o’clock ; 
it does no harm to lie in the sun and read; if absolutely 
necessary it is possible to write a letter; a bath-sheet is 
the only wear. At five the papers come; I read The Times 
for half an hour and then dress in white flannels for supper. 
Iam rather ashamed of looking so fashionable and very 
fearful of raising the standard of dress; still, my white 
fannel coat remembers the days before the war and that 
i’ my defence. Supper is over by 6.30, and then we take 
our first walk. It tends to be the same walk every evening, 
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but that after all is only natural because we want to 
the last of the sun. And so far we have hardly had a gj 
day without a sunset which was well worth walking hal 
an hour to see. You go very slowly uphill for ten miny 
then along a level for twenty more till you reach a little loy 
wooden bench without a back to it: anything more elaborat, 
would be out of keeping here. 

In England one generally misses the sunset; either th 
house looks the wrong way or dinner interferes, and om 
seldom goes out after dinner at home, even in midsumme, 
The August sunsets here have been a revelation; and » 
one sunset is like another anywhere. It is astonishing hoy 
much beauty we miss in our workaday lives; just becaug 
it is always there it is hardly ever there for us. And wha 
the sunset is gone who can describe it? The Lucretia 
** shores of light ”’ is good as far as it goes, but it only touchy 
the fringe of the subject, and I daresay Lucretius meant 
nothing more by the phrase than the light of day. Bu 
the poets are often greater than they know. Anyhow, w 
have realized here that every evening provides a new spe 
tacle, which lasts for one night only and puts all e 
pageantry to shame. And one special evening (I think it 
was the evening of August 14th) there was an astonishing 
storm. To me it was not a storm, but the storm. Let me 
attempt to justify this. There was to begin with, some 
thing almost theatrical in the mise-en-scéne. I came out 
side the hotel at 6.30, after supper, and found a motor (a rare 
visitor in this village) waiting at the door with two occupants. 
The owner was at the wheel and was preparing to start; 
on the seat behind him, quite alone, sat a little boy, a child 
of four. The man was obviously uneasy and could not 
make up his mind whether to start or not; suddenly a 
woman rushed out of the hotel, seized the little boy in her 
arms and carried him indoors. At the same moment the 
man made up his mind, sprang out, and began to put up 
the hood with feverish haste. Then another man came out 
of the hotel to help him. Meanwhile the sky had bee 
darkening in the west, but for us a little hill quite close to 
the hotel shut out the horizon. Suddenly two little trees 
on the top of this hill began to whirl their branches furiously, 
and above them the approach of the storm was visible 
On came the embattled clouds, steel-blue with white crests, 
multitudes on multitudes, the vanguard of the hurricane, 
while the lightning flashed and the thunder rattled behind 
the hill. The motor was covered just, but only just, m 
time. A few great drops of rain fell, and by this time the 
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dorm, travelling sixty miles an hour, was above our heads. 
Here at last was the tempest of Shakespeare’s imagination. 
Here were the high-engendered battles which once were 
joined against the poor old king and the companion, half 
fool and half hero, who clung to him. I realized this quite 
gddenly and felt an infinite satisfaction, for it is a pleasure, 
4s Aristotle observed, to say to oneself “‘ this is that,” and 
henceforth I shall be able to supplement the stage-repre- 
gntation, however inadequate, of Shakespeare’s masterpiece 
by the recollection of this unforgettable thunderstorm. 
Not that I lingered long in the porch. Only the first 
moments of a storm are distinct, what follows is confusion ; 
before very long we took Regan’s counsel to come out of 
the storm, and went upstairs to play Patience. 

One other night, the Ist of August, offered us a bonfire 
and fireworks; but what are other fireworks compared 
with those of the 4th of June with the crews in the fore- 
ground and the Castle in the background of the picture ? 
§o on that evening, as the quiet peasants gathered on the 
hill about 9 p.m., we took our solitary way, a little shame- 
faedly, in the opposite direction, home. The evening of 
August 24th was rememberable for a different reason. It 
was raining hard after supper, and for once we remained 
indoors. But at seven, as we were playing Patience, a 
lady hurried in, said: ‘‘ Thesunset on the hill! ”’ and hurried 
out. The rain had just stopped; actually the top of the 
eastern hill, under a black sky, was bright with sunshine, 
and at either extremity of the range a rainbow-end was 
visible. We were out in a moment, hurrying up a little 
hill, on the other side of the hotel, which faces the sunset. 
The sky just above our heads was still black, but as we 
reached the summit of the slope we seemed to emerge from 
darkness into blinding light, and there on the western 
horizon were the isles of sunset standing out darkly against 
a background of sky, which was partly pale blue and partly 
flame-coloured ; just above us, the whole heaven was full 
of soft cloud-wings touched here and there with rose. A 
French lady who said: ‘“‘ One might ask, where are we?” 
exactly expressed my feelings. For we seemed to have 
landed on an unknown shore, to be the witnesses of another 
transfiguration. And we might so easily have missed it ; 
we might still have been playing Patience in the little 
corridor outside the dining-room, unaware. 

Returning to earth, I should mention that a local band 
comes once a week to play in front of the hotel, but we 
have so far heard it only at a distance. No well-meaning 
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guest, unless it happens to be raining, gets up games in the 
evening; we are content to rejoice, for a change, in doj 
nothing, and we are most of us in bed by nine. So the dg 
ends, and this article must follow its example; but I should 
like to say just a word about the flowers and the wild 
creatures before I end. Indeed, we owed the autump 
crocus a special debt of gratitude. Of course one sees jt 
in England, but never in profusion. Here there is God’s 
plenty ; every meadow is full of it. Even on the blackened 
site of the bonfire, which reminded us by its presence of 
August Ist, in the early days of September the pale mauye 
crocus was breaking through the mould. It does not, it is 
true, form the perfect round which the yellow crocus forms 
in England on a sunny February noon-day, for there are 
gaps between the outspread spikes of the autumn blossom, 
but as a rule we only saw the meadows in the evening when 
the pale, half-closed flowers were lit with the last of the sun, 
Thanks to the crocus, the earth every September eveni 
was almost as lovely as the sky. Of wild animals there 
were very few. I saw not a single rabbit and just one 
hare. Only roe-deer at rare intervals paid a shy visit to the 
neighbouring woods. Twice during our stay three of them 
surprised the ladies at their early morning drill, approach- 
ing unseen and, I suppose, unseeing, till they parted the 
leafy screen only a few yards away. But the little hill, 
where we men did our morning exercises, alas! they never 
visited. 

And now I have just one suggestion to make, the only 
one by which such an article as this could in any way be 
justified. Is it impossible that a similar place should be 
founded in England and should flourish? Already, as I 
have said, the experiment has been tried, but it failed for 
lack of support. Would it always be bound to fail in 
England? My belief is that we have learnt something 
from the war in many ways and that we are no longer pre 
pared to condemn without trial the unfamiliar because it 
is capable of being represented as ridiculous. Sennriiti 
was founded and endowed more than twenty years ago by 
a rich Swiss who had been cured at a somewhat simi 
place in Austria and wished to show his gratitude by bring- 
ing the same treatment within the reach of his fellow: 
countrymen. It was, of course, not intended for the young, 
though the young are not excluded; but rather for men 
and women of middle age, who are in need of a thorough 
regeneration and capable of a new start if only they get 
the chance. The managers of Sennriiti are charitable and 
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e-minded; many of the patients who are poor pay 
comparatively little, though no one is received who will 
not pay something. The charges in any case are moderate : 
seventeen francs a day include bedroom, meals, massage, 
baths—in fact everything. This is the highest charge made 
to anyone. Of course, the much higher charges at Bath 
and Harrogate are inevitable because everything is so much 
more elaborate. If you want the luxury of home life re- 
produced you must be prepared to pay for it. But there 
are many who prefer simplicity, if they can get it, and 
simplicity is an essential part of this cure. Further, the 
resence of poor patients is a gain not only to themselves 
but to those who are better off; patients of all ranks learn 
to sympathize with one another, and the frequent absence 
of clothes forces upon us all the truth that after all we are 
not so very different. I like to imagine a place of this kind 
in England where a Prime Minister or a Governor of the 
Bank of England could come and recuperate in the company 
of clerks, attorneys, shop-keepers, and servants, as well as 
of barristers, financiers, stockbrokers and _ schoolmasters. 
And, of course, women of all ranks and all professions 
would be there as well. An English Sennriti would clearly 
have to be in a sunny place, and therefore in the south. 
It should be in a land of streams and hills and woods and, 
if possible, there should be interesting places in the neigh- 
bourhood within easy reach for a reasonably good walker. 
Sundays are the days for walks, since obviously the atten- 
dants must have their day of rest; there are no baths 
and no massage at Sennriiti on Sunday. Indeed, we are 
encouraged to explore the countryside (for change helps 
the cure) and are given the best lunch imaginable to take 
with us. And the Dorset country is almost as full as this 
of beauty and, thanks to Thomas Hardy, brimful of 
interest. So Dorsetshire shall be our choice. And over the 
door of the Kurhaus there must be an inscription; what 
is it to be? Someone suggests: “All hope abandon those 
who enter here,’ but that, I think, must be reserved for 
the door of heaven, where hope will lose itself in infinite 
love, as rivers lose themselves in the sea. If you leave it 
to me to choose, it shall be an inscription which I read for 
the first time in Easter 1919. It is engraved round the 
base of a noble cross, in remembrance of those who fell in 
the war, and it stands at the entrance of a perfect little 
village, perfect in the sense of loveliness, not of complete- 
ness, for the few houses of which it at present consists, 
separated each from the next by a wide grassy interval, 
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have only so far occupied the lowest slope of the quiet hil. 
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The words at the foot of the cross are these : 
** And all shall be well, 


And all shall be well, 
And all manner of thing shal) be weil.” 


Hvueu Macnacurex 


Voyage 


SOME IMPRESSIONS OF A LAWN TENNIS 
~ TOUR 


For the first time in the history of the game an international 
match was arranged to be played this summer in America, 
between a team of ladies representing Great Britain and a 
team representing the United States. 

Iam told that a detailed account of this tour may interest 
the readers of the National Review, all the more as our 
matches were sparsely reported at home, except in the 
Morning Post and the Daily Telegraph. 

The British team, consisting of Mrs. Beamish, Mrs. 
Clayton, Mrs. Covell and myself, sailed on the Franconia 
for New York on July 22nd accompanied by Mr. and Mrs. 
Sabelli, the former acting as manager and captain. A 
very pleasant voyage was only marred by the unfortunate 
fact that the British immigrant quota for July was already 
exhausted and consequently our steerage passengers could 
not be landed until August lst, which meant that we had to 
take eleven days over the voyage instead of the expected 
eight, thus still further limiting our time for practice before 
the match against our formidable adversaries on their 
home courts. We were met at New York by many kind 
lawn tennis officials, and to our delight found ourselves 
marching away from the docks with all our luggage passed 
by the customs officials while others, less fortunate, were 
still waiting for theirs to be unloaded from the boat. 

We went to Seabright that same afternoon, where we 
sorted ourselves and our many packages into separate 
parties, and were driven off by kind hostesses to private 
houses. Seabright is a charming seaside resort—or perhaps 
I should say ‘‘ ocean resort ’’—about an hour’s run from 
New York, and the scene of an annual “invitation ”’ tourna- 
ment which is one of the most important in the United 
States. Being by “invitation” the entry is small and 
the standard of play high, and as there are twenty-two good 
grass courts, there is no necessity for any stentorian shouting 
through a megaphone. The dressing-room accommodation 
strikes those accustomed to the indifferent arrangements 
at home as excellent, including, as it does, hot and cold 
shower baths, and bowls of iced lemonade—indispensable 
during the heat wave. 

We all felt that to play in singles after an eleven-day 
Voyage would be too much of a good thing, so our captain 
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wirelessed from the Franconia that we would scratch in the 
singles but play in the doubles if we were not too late. Hoy. 
ever, after two wireless messages urging us to play, and 
stating that we had drawn byes in the first round and tha 
our opponents in the second round had scratched to w 
we decided we could not refuse. 

We got a knock-up in the evening of Wednesday, Augng 
Ist, the day we landed, and we all managed to win oy 
matches the following day. Mrs. Beamish had a cloy 
second set with Mrs. Cole, who is ranked tenth among 
American ladies, and has a fine forehand drive. Mrs. H, ¢ 
Lockhorn, my first opponent, is a steady base-liner with 
very good passing shots, both forehand and _ backhand 
Mrs. Clayton and Mrs. Covell won their respective matche 
without great difficulty, and then later the same day Mn 
Beamish and Mrs. Clayton met, the latter winning afte 
two strenuous sets. Mrs. Covell and I also met, and had, 
thoroughly enjoyable game in the cool of the eveni 
The next day at Seabright proved to be one of the hottes 
days known, the terrific heat wave lasting for four days 

An idea of how strength-sapping it was may be gathered 
from the fact that Mr. W. M. Johnston (this year’s Wimble 
don champion) in defeating Mr. R. N. Williams in the final 
of the Men’s Singles, lost 6lb. weight in four sets—and 
Mr. Johnston carries no superfluous weight at any time 
It was his third year for the Seabright Bowl, and by defeating 
Mr. Williams by the score of 8-6, 4-6, 6-4, 6-1 it became 
his own property. After the third set the finalists too 
much more than the usual ten minutes’ rest—which is 
feature of American tournaments—but nobody grudged 
it to them, and Johnston seemed much the fresher when 
they returned, and raced away with the fourth set. That 
same afternoon I met Mrs. Mallory, the United States 
champion, in the semi-final round, and was beaten 6-4, 6-3, 
She appeared to be “at the top of her form,” and her 
strength and stamina in the appalling heat were extre 
ordinary. She played much more steadily than I did, and 
after a few games I began to tire and therefore wasted no 
time in playing for safety, but tried for outright winners on 
nearly every stroke, and consequently the rallies wer 
comparatively short. In the first set Mrs. Mallory led until 
4 all was reached. She won the next two games, although 
I had been within a point of leading 5-4. In the second 
set my opponent ran away with the first three games, and 
then some of my hardest drives began to come off, and! 
got to the net and cut off some of her passing shots, and 
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thus pulled up to 3 all. But this was my final spurt; in 
the seventh game Mrs. Mallory steadied down again, 
recovering some of her lost accuracy, and eventually won 
the set at 6-3. In the other half of the draw Mrs. Clayton 
met Miss Eleanor Goss, whom she beat after three long 
and exhausting sets, the score being 6-4, 3-6, 6-4. This 
was a splendid performance on the part of Mrs. Clayton, 
and turned out to be the solitary victory in singles gained 
by any member of the British team over any member of 
the American team. Miss Goss had defeated Miss Wills 
the day before and was playing her very best. In the 
first set against Mrs. Clayton she served with great severity, 
and her side line shots were most effective. But Mrs. 
(Clayton was too steady and accurate, and her tactics were 
so skilful that Miss Goss was often caught on the wrong 
foot. After one set all, they had the ten minutes’ rest, and 
Mrs. Clayton returned very much refreshed and by superior 
steadiness reached 4 games to 1. But Miss Goss was by 
no means done, and fought all the way, reaching 4-5, when 
Mrs. Clayton secured the necessary game to win the match. 

The Seabright final of the Ladies’ Singles was played on 
Saturday amid intense heat, Mrs. Mallory securing the 
Seabright Bowl outright by defeating Mrs. Clayton 6-2, 6-3. 
The loser was timing the ball beautifully and some of her 
cross-court forehand drives were perfect, but many of her 
shots were hit over the base-line, whereas Mrs. Mallory 
played with deadly accuracy and covered the court in an 
amazing way. After being led 2-1 in the first set, she won 
the next five and thus captured the set. In the second 
set Mrs. Clayton was twice within a point of leading 4-2, 
which would have put her in a strong position for the set, 
but she could not quite bring it off, and this game and 
the next three went to Mrs. Mallory, who so far had 
remained unbeaten on American courts for four years 
—a wonderful record. 

The final of the Ladies’ Doubles at this tournament was 
all British, and chiefly owing to the splendid volleying of 
my partner, Mrs. Covell, we defeated Mrs. Beamish and 
Mrs. Clayton with the loss of only two games. 

We left Seabright and went to the Forest Hills Inn, which 
is within two minutes’ walk of the new stadium at the West 
Side Lawn Tennis Club, where the International Match 
and National Championships were to be held. This stadium 
isa huge horseshoe-shaped structure, made of concrete, and 
capable of seating about 14,000 spectators. There are three 
courts enclosed and the actual playing-field is 120 ft. x 155 ft, 
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On May 26, 1923 the first sod was laid, and nineteen day, 
later the work was practically completed. During the 
spell in June the turf was watered four hours every night, 
while every three days the grass was cut and rolled, and 
was therefore forced to put all its energy into rooting itself, 
The stadium is so constucted as to allow an artificial circulg. 
tion of air throughout the arena. The 10-ft. wall, around 
the bottom of the stands, has substantial openings at regular 
intervals. When the stadium is completed, each of these 
openings will have a door so that the circulation of ai 
can be controlled, and in the hot weather any breeze from 
the north, west, or south will be allowed to blow through the 
archways which support the stadium at the rear on to 
the courts, and when the wind is too strong it can be shut 
out. Unfortunately, for two or three days during the 
International Match and the Tournament, there was 4 
howling gale, and no means of preventing it from sweeping 
through the arena, as the doors had not been fixed. The 
three courts in the enclosure were wonderfully good, 
considering that they had been down less than three months, 
but they were slippery, not from rain, but through some 
peculiarity in American turf, which compels player 
constantly to use “steel points.” 

We had three or four days’ practice on the outside 
courts, and the members of both teams were allowed on 
the stadium courts a couple of days prior to our match. 

At Seabright I had not noticed any vast difference in 
the American ball, probably because the atmosphere was 
so moist that the courts were damp and the balls less fiery. 
But at Forest Hills it was very different, and we English 
players consistently drove beyond the base-line, and in 
my own case it was not until I played at Boston, about 
a fortnight later that I began to gain confidence in con- 
trolling the ball. The International Match took place on 
August llth and 13th, after the official opening of the 
stadium. Speeches were made by Mr. G. W. Wightman, 
Vice-President of the United States Lawn Tennis Association. 
Mr. S. J. Carruthers, President of the West Side Lawn Tennis 
Club, and Mr. Sabelli, Captain of the English team. Four 
buglers stood on the towering rim of the stadium and 
played ‘“‘God Save the King” and the ‘“ Star-Spangled 
Banner,” while the spectators stood. 

The International contest consisted of seven matches— 
five singles and two doubles. The American team was 
composed of Mrs. Mallory, Miss Helen Wills, Miss Goss, 
and Mrs. Wightman, their captain. Mrs. Wightman has 
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resented a beautiful challenge cup to be competed for by 
the United States and England, and it is hoped that this 
cup will be played for annually in America and England 
alternately. It is called the Hotchkiss-Wightman Cup 
(Hotchkiss being the donor’s maiden name). The result of 
the International Match was 7-0 in favour of our opponents. 
This was as unexpected as it was sweeping. We only won 
two sets in the seven matches, and it is but fair to say that 
this result was not wholly in accordance with form. But 
whether our team played well or ill does not alter the fact 
that our opponents are very fine players. They were 
naturally on their mettle, being anxious to demonstrate 
that American women’s lawn tennis is not on a lower level 
than that of other countries: and in 1923 it certainly is 
not, whatever it was in previous years. Last year, and 
indeed at the beginning of this year, Miss Helen Wills was 
not playing within 15 of her present form. She improved 
enormously during the few days’ practice prior to the 
match, and continued to do so right up to the final of the 
National Championships, when she defeated Mrs. Mallory 
in two sets. Miss Wills, who is just eighteen, lives in 
Berkeley, California, and began to play lawn tennis seriously 
in 1919, when she joined the Berkeley Tennis Club, prac- 
tising diligently with the male members of the club. In 
1921 she won the California State Championship at the age 
of 16. She has held the Pacific Coast Championship for 
two years, and in 1921 came east for the first time, to win 
the National Girls’ Championship, which she retained last 
year. Miss Wills also won the National Ladies’ Doubles 
with Mrs. Jessup and was “runner-up” to Mrs. Mallory in 
the singles. Last year she was ranked third, and it was 
during the International Match and the National Champion- 
ships this year that she proved herself to be the best player 
in America. Miss Wills is a very strongly made girl, and 
has plenty of weight to put behind the ball. She is 
particularly quiet on the court, and her expression is one of 
deep concentration, which hardly varies throughout a 
match. Her service is one of the strongest points in her 
game. She stands slightly sideways to the net, with both 
feet firmly on the ground, and does not swing her right 
foot off the ground when following through, and as the 
balls come over the net very hard her strength must be 
in her shoulders and right arm, because she does not follow 
through with her whole body as is the case with most hard 
servers. Her forehand and backhand drives are powerful 
shots, taken just before the top of the bound and kept an 
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excellent length. Some critics think that Miss Wills is not 
enough on her toes, and that she is inclined to be slow 
about the court, but this fault did not particularly strike me 
during the two matches I had with her. 

Since my return home I have been constantly asked hoy 
Miss Wills would fare in a match against Mlle Lenglen, 
This is a difficult question to answer. On Miss Wills’ form 
as I saw it in America, I think that Mlle Lenglen, with 
adequate time for practice, would win a close match—but on 
European courts I should be surprised if the French 
champion did not show the same superiority over Miss Wilk 
as she has shown over all other players of her sex. At the 
same time one must remember that Miss Wills is very 
young and a rapidly improving player, who may develop 
remarkably during the next year or two. She has an ideal 
temperament for match winning. 

Of the other members of the team, we have seen and 
enjoyed the play of both Mrs. Mallory and Miss Goss in 
this country, and I sincerely hope we shall have the pleasure 
of seeing Mrs. Wightman next summer at Wimbledon, 
She is one of the greatest doubles players that America has 
ever had; her head work and accuracy in placing are extra 
ordinary, and her overhead “kill ”’ is never seen again. 

Mrs. Mallory, on the courts in the United States, is 
player of a totally different calibre to what she is on this 
side, chiefly, I think, because she has complete confidence 
in her powers of winning a match, and with good reason, 
in view of her unbroken record since 1919. Whereas over 
here and in the south of France her play was so shaky at 
times that she was defeated by many players who are not 
in the same class. She has, of course, played some fine 
matches, both in England and in France, but these were 
few and far between, whereas in America she consistently 
keeps up her best form. 

Miss Goss also played far better in her own country than 
in Europe. This year she has had more first-class lawn 


tennis than previously; in fact, she was not included in 


the American ranking of 1922 because she had not played 
sufficiently often. Her forehand drive, which at one time 
seemed to be her weak point, greatly improved, and when 
she beat Miss Wills at Seabright she was driving beautifully. 

The first match in the International contest was between 
Miss Wills and myself, and was one of the fastest games 
that I have ever taken part in. My opponent’s ground- 
shots were hit with such speed and pace that I was com: 
pelled to hit harder than usual in order to get the attack, 
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hich caused many “outs” on my part. Keeping an 
excellent length, which made it very difficult for me to reach 
the net, my opponent took the first set at 6-2. In the 
second set, by better control and length I kept the attack, 
and managed to cut off some of her drives at the net, and 
reached 5-2 and 40-15, but could not score the final point. 
In the tenth game I again had set point, but netted a lob, 
and Miss Wills eventually ran out at 7-5. 

Mrs. Mallory and Mrs. Clayton then took the field. 
The former being once more at the top of her form she won 
the first set with the loss of only one game. In the second 
set Mrs. Clayton produced her best drives and was several 
times within a point of leading 5-2, but just failed to do 
so, and Mrs. Mallory winning that game and the next 
two, the match seemed over. But Mrs. Clayton made a 
game struggle, squaring the set at 5 all and 6 all, and only 
losing the match after many long rallies for the last two 
games. I have seldom seen Mrs. Mallory play as well, 
but even so, Mrs. Clayton did better against her than any 
of the rest of our team, either before or since. The day’s 
play ended with a double, Mrs. Wightman and Miss Goss 
against Mrs. Covell and myself. This proved to be a long 
and closely contested game, the Americans just getting 
home by 10-8, 5-7, 6-4, and it was Mrs. Wightman’s general- 
ship and her uncanny knack of finding the weak spot in 
her opponents’ defence that gave her side the “shade” 
necessary to win. 

The play on Monday the 13th was unfortunately marred 
for everyone concerned by the terrific gale which raged 
round the courts, blowing up dust and scraps of paper, 
and sending many of the spectators’ hats flying across the 
courts. Under these trying conditions Miss Goss and 
Mrs. Beamish, who opened the day’s play, did extremely 
well to control the ball as they did. The score was 6-1, 
0-6, 7-5, in favour of Miss Goss, and the third set produced 
some excellent tennis. Miss Goss led 5-4 and 40-30, but 


‘| Mrs. Beamish eventually made it 5 all, and very nearly 


6 all, before losing at 7-5. Thus the first International 
Match was won by America, for we had lost the first four 
out of seven matches. 

The programme was, however, continued, and Miss Wills 
showed her prowess by defeating Mrs. Clayton 6-2, 6-3. 
Mrs. Clayton engaged in some dazzling driving duels with 
her opponent, and won many of the rallies, but she could 
not keep up the pace consistently, whereas Miss Wills is 
capable of driving at top speed throughout a long three-set 
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match. In the next single Mrs. Mallory again proveq 
her superiority on her home courts. It was impossible 
to play decently in the gale, but she controlled the bal 
far better than I did, and won 6-3, 6-2. 

The series concluded witha double in which Mrs. Malloryand 
Miss Wills beat Mrs. Beamish and Mrs. Clayton by 6-3, 6-2, 

The difficulties which our team had to overcome jpn 
America were principally different light, different balls, and 
different climate. The brilliant sunlight in America, which 
we do not often experience in England, gives a different 
**look ”’ to the ball, and causes a shade of difference in the 
timing of strokes, which is an all-important factor in first. 
class lawn-tennis. The higher temperature across the 
Atlantic also saps one’s powers of endurance at first, and 
the more lively ball makes much practice necessary in order 
to acquire control. If a standard bound test for all balls 
the world over were enforced, it would be a great boon in 
international contests. 

The Women’s National Championships were completed 
on Saturday, August 18th. There were only two events, 
singles and doubles, because, unlike Wimbledon, the men’s 
events and the mixed doubles are held at different places 
and at different times. This year the National Men’s 
Doubles and Mixed Doubles were played at Boston later 
in August, and the National Men’s Singles at Philadelphia 


in September. The idea has always been in America that | 


the same player cannot play his best in singles and doubles 
on the same day, or during the same week. There is a lot 
to be said for this, but, on the other hand, there is no tourna- 
ment in America where such enormous interest is shown 
as at Wimbledon, where the programme is varied so as to 
give as much interest as possible. 

The draw in American tournaments is ‘‘ seeded,”’ which 
means, roughly, that the eight reputed best players are 
separated and do not meet until the round before the semi- 
final. In the Singles Championship Mrs. Mallory and Mrs. 
Clayton met in the semi-final in the top half, and Miss Wills 
and Miss Goss in the lower half. 

Of the matches before the semi-final round, the chief 
interest, from our point of view, attached to those in which 
Mrs. Clayton beat Miss Leslie Bancroft 6-3, 6-1, Miss Goss 
beat Mrs. Covell 6-1, 2-6, 8-6, and Miss Wills beat me 
2-6, 6-2, 7-5. 

In the semi-final Mrs. Mallory defeated Mrs. Clayton 
6-3, 6-2, and Miss Wills accounted for Miss Goss by the 
score of 6-4, 6-0. 


so 
4 


a > A | 
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There was a large and enthusiastic crowd on Saturday 
to see the final between Miss Wills and Mrs. Mallory, and to 
cheer the former on her very fine victory. 

The match lasted just over half an hour, the score being 
6-2, 6-1 and, except for the first few minutes, when Miss 
Wills gave the impression that she was a little nervous, 
Mrs. Mallory was quite outclassed. Her hard drives were 
returned with even greater pace, and her sharply angled 
cross-court shots, usually point winners, were returned in 
brilliant fashion. When the match was over she ran to 
the net and congratulated her opponent on her very fine 
play and walked from the court amidst appreciative applause 
for her plucky fight. 

Later in the afternoon Mrs. Covell and I met Mrs. 
Wightman and Miss Goss in the final of the doubles. This 
match came somewhat as an anti-climax after the excite- 
ment of the Singles Championship, but Mrs. Covell and I 
had a very hearty reception from the crowd on our win. 
The score in our favour was 2-6, 6-2, 6-1, which goes to 
show that we had improved considerably since the last 
time we played this same pair, in the International Match 
a week earlier. 

On leaving Forest Hills, the English team went to 
Newport, in Rhode Island, where a series of exhibition 
matches had been arranged. The programme consisted of 
singles and doubles, and lasted for two days, and we then 
went straight to Boston, where the National Men’s Doubles 
and Mixed Doubles were being played. There were many 
other events as well, such as the Veterans’ Doubles, the 
Fathers’ and Sons’ Doubles, the Junior Doubles and Singles, 
and various boys’ events. There were some very fine 
pairs entered for the Men’s Doubles, such as M. Alonso and 
Wallace Johnson, J. B. Hawkes and J. O. Anderson (the 
Australian Davis Cup pair), R. N. Williams and Watson 
Washburn, and the ultimate winners, Tilden and Norton. 
Norton’s play in the final against Williams and Washburn 
was very brilliant at times, and he certainly proved himself 
to be capable of excelling in first-class tennis, but Tilden was 
the dominating figure in the match, for it was his directing 
genius that paved the way to many of the finishing shots. 
The score in this match was 3-6, 6-2, 6-3, 5-7, 6-2, and it 
was a really fine game from start to finish. 

The entry for the Mixed Doubles totalled 32 pairs. Of 
the English contingent Mrs. Beamish and Sam Hardy 
were defeated in the third round by Miss Goss and Vincent 
Richards, and Mrs. Clayton and Howard Kinsey lost to 
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Miss Sigourney and P. Neer in the first round. Mrs. Covel 
and Wallace Johnson got through to the semi-final, wher 
they lost to Tilden and Mrs. Mallory, the holders of the 
title. Mr. J. B. Hawkes of Australia, one of the most brilliant 
doubles’ players of the day, was my partner, and we three 
times got within a point of wresting the championship 
from the holders, but the final point, which is always very 
elusive, never came our way on this particular day, and 
we went down in the final to Tilden and Mrs. Mallory in 
a long and exciting three-set match, the score being 6-3 
2-6, 10-8. 

There was a good entry in the ladies’ single event, which 
was ultimately won by Mrs. Mallory. She had the satis. 
faction of meeting and defeating three members of the 
British team, Mrs. Beamish by 6-4, 6-0, Mrs. Covell 6-1, 
6-3, and myself, in the final, 6-2, 6-1. We all thoroughly 
enjoyed the week at Boston, and apart from actually playing 
ourselves, we had the benefit of watching some of the 
finest men’s doubles matches in the world. 

This concluded our tour in the United States, and I 
feel sure that no tennis team could ever have had a more 
enjoyable, more instructive, or more beneficial time. On 
the whole we found the courts very good, though not 
quite so smooth and velvety as those at Wimbledon, 
At the Seabright Club, however, the courts were distinctly 
better than at the average English tournament. 

The spectators were really enthusiastic and sporting, 
and the largest crowd we saw was at Boston, where every 
seat was full, but it was not to be compared with an average 
Wimbledon audience. On the final day of the Women’s 
National Championships at Forest Hills, the crowd was 
said to number 6,000, but the stadium, of course, could 
have held many more. 

We left New York on August 29th, and after spending a 
most enjoyable day at Niagara Falls, where Mr. Meldrum, 
President of the Canadian Lawn Tennis Association, and 
Mr. Lindley Murray, an ex-champion of the United States, 
very kindly showed us round, we went to Toronto, the 
starting-point for our tour in Canada. Matches had also 
been arranged at Ottawa, Montreal, and Quebec, and 
although the standard of play in Canada is not on a very 
high level, the keenness and enthusiasm shown by the 
players and spectators was most gratifying to our team. 
Almost all the courts in eastern Canada are made of clay, 
and this makes the game considerably faster than when 
played on the En-tout-cas courts, the surface being harder 
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and truer, but, of course, they take much longer to dry 
after rain. ‘There are two or three grass courts at the Yacht 
(lub at Toronto, and also at the Mount Royal Club in 
Montreal, and we sampled an En-tout-cas court at the 
Toronto Tennis Club, but otherwise we saw nothing but 
clay courts. 

Miss Florence Best is this year’s Canadian champion ; 
her strong point is her steadiness, and most of her ground 
strokes are played with a chop. Another good player is 
Mrs. Harry Bickle, who was formerly champion for nine 
years, and has played in the United States many times. 
She won the United States Hard Court Championship a 
few years ago, defeating Miss Leslie Bancroft in the final. 

Ottawa has a young and very promising player in Miss 
Phebe Grierson. She has a nice free style and takes the 
ball well away from her. She put up quite a good game 
against Mrs. Beamish, although she actually only scored 
two games in the two sets. 

We had some very enjoyable mixed doubles with the 
leading men of the different clubs at which we played. 
Mr. Le Roy Rennie, who plays at Toronto, is the Dominion 
Champion, and played this year in the Davis Cup match 
against Japan. 

During our stay at Ottawa the weather was particularly 
unpleasant, and there were so many puddles on the courts 
of the Rideau Club that the committee decided to try the 
experiment of burning gasolene. Consequently, at about 
3 o'clock in the afternoon, many gallons were poured on to 
The court and set alight. The flames and black smoke 
could be seen for miles around, the result being excellent. 
the court was much harder than on the previous day, and 
all the water had completely disappeared. The Rideau 
Club is very keen on encouraging young members, and the 
professional coaches any of the junior members in the 
mornings, free of charge. 

It is very unfortunate for Canadian lawn tennis that 
the summer season is so short. They have snow on the 
ground for five or six months in the year and it is probably 
due to this more than anything else that the standard of 
play is not as high as that of other countries. The interest 
shown in the matches that we played out there was enormous, 
and I hope that we have encouraged Canada to produce 
some really first-class players who will come and compete 
at Wimbledon at no very distant date. 

K. McKaneE 


THE GOSHAWK 


Wir the exception of certain enthusiasts few people noy. 
adays know what a goshawk is, yet to the country gentleman 
of the Middle Ages the gos was not only a familiar bird 
but an important one, holding a very prominent position 
in his establishment. It provided him with sport and 
helped to fill the family larder. The baron in his castle 
and the squire who followed him alike kept their goshawks, 
just as in these times their descendants keep retrievers and 
spaniels, Perhaps one should really compare the goshawk 
with the modern shot-gun, for it was quite as important, anda 
deadly weapon too! Just as now men talk of their gum 
and their dogs, so in those times they discussed the merits 
of their hawks, of their peregrines, merlins, goshawks, and 
sparrow-hawks. Falconry was then the “noble art,” 4 
science which the elders spoke of reverently, and the young 
had to study diligently. Books and treatises were written 
on how to train the different species employed, such as 
the Perfect Booke of Keepinge of Sparhawkes or Goshawkes, 
published in 1575. In this was set forth the manner in 
which a short-winged hawk should be treated, dieted, and 
doctored, with many instructions as to the way she should 
be handled and flown. No young man was considered to 
have completed his education unless he had this lore at his 
fingers ends. He must be able to reclaim, train, and flya 
goshawk, and, moreover, keep it obedient and well-mannered. 
If he could do this he might then handle a noble peregrine 
(in reality a far easier bird to manage), but he must graduate 
on a gos, that household provider, without which no estab- 
lishment was complete. 

It may be asked what manner of bird it was that loomed 
so large in the lives of our forefathers. It was like a very 
large sparrow-hawk, i.e. it was a short-winged hawk, that 
is, a hawk with wings which when closed did not reach to 
the end of its tail. In the case of the peregrine, merlin, and 
kestrel the wings are long and pointed, and reach to the 
tip of the tail. In the goshawk and sparrow-hawk, they 
are comparatively short, and when the bird is in the ai 
it is apparent they are much more rounded. Moreover, the 
sparrow- and goshawks have longer legs in comparison to 
the size of the body, but the most obvious difference lies 
in the eyes. In the short-winged hawks they are brilliant 
yellow, the wildest and fiercest eyes you can think of, but 
in the long-winged hawks they are dark and placid in 
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expression. Whereas the long-winged hawks, or falcons, 
are chiefly birds of the open spaces, of the moors, sea-coasts, 
etc., the short-winged hawks like the shelter of trees, and 
range through the woodlands, being able to twist and turn, 
and dash between the trees, with the greatest ease and 
certainty on their shorter, rounded wings. 

But now for a description of the goshawk personally. 
I have said that it is like a huge sparrow-hawk, having 
the same intense yellow eyes, and being similar in shape 
and build. It is like it, too, in markings and coloration, 
being ashy-brown above, with a cream breast, barred 
horizontally with brown. The immature bird wears a 
different plumage, its breast being striped perpendicularly, 
put at the first moult the adult plumage is assumed. A 
striking feature of the gos is its large yellow feet with their 
strong black talons, whose powerful grip must be experi- 
enced to be believed. Even with a stout and specially made 
hawking glove on your hand a gos can squeeze your arm 
until it numbs it. Such was the bird of which our ancestors 
thought so much, and which they went to so much trouble 
to obtain and train. At that time the species was not 
uncommon, being even known in these islands, though now 
it only appears here as a wanderer at migration time, and 
a rare wanderer at that. In those days it still inhabited 
the great woodlands, though there is some doubt as to 
whether such birds were truly indigenous, or were the 
offspring of ones that had been set free to breed. It is 
known that it was a common practice in the palmy days 
of falconry to turn out a pair of goshawks, setting them free 
in a suitable wood, when they would settle down and nest ; 
but undoubtedly, whether native or introduced, wild 
goshawks were not uncommon. Still, this was not the 
source whence the majority of the hawks came; they were 
brought then, as now, from the Continent. The goshawk 
ranges throughout Europe, from the Mediterranean to the 
northern tree limit. Wherever there are big forests this 
fine bird may be found, living on rabbits, squirrels, and 
birds, which it obtains in a sudden, short, dashing attack. 
Though still not uncommon, it must have been much more 
numerous in the Middle Ages, when it was a valued bird, 
and not, as now, an outlaw with, in many cases, a price on 
its head. In Norway, for instance, rewards are given for 
the destruction of birds of prey, and in consequence the 
gos has vanished from many of its ancient haunts, its long- 
used nesting places knowing it no more. 

When the noble art of falconry flourished all nesting 
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sites were not only known but watched and protected, g 
that the young could be taken when ready to leave the 
nest. Many were obtained in this manner, while other 
were caught on migration. Like so many other bi 
goshawks migrate in the autumn, many individuals followi 
the great tide of bird life when it ebbs southward at the 
approach of winter. Whether in the case of the goshawks 
they are birds of the year, or of all ages I cannot say, but 
certainly a number journey south. In the great days of 
hawking many were taken by the hawk-catchers on the 
Dutch marshes. These men made a business of catchi 
hawks, going out every autumn on to the marshes, wher 
they made little huts of turf, one to hide the man and th 
other to shelter his helpers, namely a shrike in a cage and 
a pigeon on a string. The shrike was placed where it had 
a good view of the surrounding country, but the pigeon 
was kept under cover. Should a hawk appear within 
sight, whether peregrine or gos, the shrike in its cage began 
to chatter, thereby warning its owner, who immediately 
pulled a string and caused the pigeon to flutter into the 
open. The hawk passing high overhead, keen with a long 
overseas flight, and on the look-out for a meal, of course 
caught sight of the unfortunate fluttering pigeon. Down 
it would swoop if a peregrine, coming at a pace greater than 
that of any other bird, or if a goshawk dashing down with 
equally deadly intent. The hawk having its attention 
fixed on the bird, and coming, too, at a pace that gave little 
time to see other things, would not notice that behind 
the pigeon was fixed a bow net. As it seized the bird 
the waiting man pulled yet another string, a string that 
controlled the net, which rising fell over the hawk and its 
prey, holding it a helpless captive. 

In this manner the hawk-catchers on the Dutch marshes 
made many captures during the short time in which they 
could work, and when they had finished falconers from all 
over Europe came to buy their hawks. Quite a fair was 
held, at which representatives from many countries jostled 
shoulders. The birds fetched goodly sums, especially fine 
specimens, and the points of a hawk were discussed in that 
market as are to-day the points of horses at a horse sale, 
The fair over, the falconers went home with their bargains, 
and many a goshawk crossed the Channel to England, 
That busy scene is now no more, but the old trade still 
lingers, hawks being yet caught each autumn at the same 
place by a descendant of one of the families which used 
to carry on what then was an important business. 
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The goshawk, having been obtained and taken home, the 

at work of taming or *‘ manning” her had to be undertaken. 
Now a gos is one of the wildest creatures, being nearly as 
nervous and highly strung as a sparrow-hawk, and the one 
thing she hates above all others is man and his belongings ; 
so the problem that confronted the falconer then, as now, 
was how to change this terrified bundle of nerves into a 
tame, obedient bird, which when set free would fly back 
at once to her owner. Even then, when time was no 
object, it was no light task, while now, when the world 
isin a hurry, when no one ever has any time, it is, as I 
know to my cost, one of the most difficult jobs that you 
can take on. In those days of leisure and cheap labour, 
the difficulties were not quite so great, the falconer had 
assistants, eight-hour days were unknown, and they gave 
their whole time to the bird. For the first few days she 
was never put on a perch, but kept day and night on the 
fist, where she had to eat her food, which was handed to 
her a bit at a time, so that she might realize whence it came. 
With this treatment she was rapidly ‘“‘ manned,” soon 
becoming indifferent to men, dogs, and horses. She was 
then induced to jump to the hand for rewards of bits of 
meat, and from jumping a foot or two to coming several 
yards. The distance was increased daily, until she would 
fly twenty or thirty yards for the expected reward. Up 
to this point a line, or “‘creance,’’ had been attached to 
her “ jesses”’ (“‘ jesses”’ are the small leather straps that 
are put round the legs of trained hawks), so that should 
her good intentions fail she should not be able to fly away. 
As soon as she came readily the line was dispensed with, 
the bird set free, and called off again. If she now came 
well she was regarded as “‘ made,” and it only remained to 
enter her to quarry. Goshawks and sparrow-hawks were 
made entirely to the fist, i.e. to fly direct to the hand, not 
being treated like peregrines and merlins, which were taught 
to come to a lure, otherwise a small object tied to a string 
and swung in the air. Modern falconers often use a lure 
for goshawks, as the birds come quickly and willingly to it, 


and it saves time, but in the old days it would have been 
considered a disgraceful and slovenly thing to do. A gos 
must know no perch but her owners fist they said, and must 
fy to it the instant she was called, without dawdling or 
hesitation. Moreover, she must know her master even in 
acrowd, and come to him as readily there as if he was alone. 
Certainly the “ ostringers’’ of those times were masters of 
their art! In their hands it seems that this most capricious, 
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fanciful, and often sulky bird was a model of good behaviour, 
but then a good gos was a valuable possession, and her 
owner valued her accordingly, treating her with as much 
care and consideration as a favourite horse. Indeed, he 
probably valued his hawk above his horse! Certainly ghe 
was a most useful bird to him. With her he could take 
rabbits, and even hares, to say nothing of birds, in ap 
enclosed and wooded country where it would be impossible 
to put a peregrine on the wing. Of course peregrines wer 
the most highly esteemed of all trained hawks, giving magni. 
ficent sport, but they could only be flown successfully in 
an open country, hence they were kept for sport rather 
than general utility. The gos could be flown anywher, 
and at anything, for she was not put on the wing like, 
peregrine, to wait overhead until game was put up, but 
was flown direct from the fist. The falconer walked up a 
near as he could to the quarry, say towards a rabbit sitting 
out in long grass, and when it jumped up the hawk wa 
thrown off, just as greyhounds are slipped at a hare. Away 
the rabbit would scurry as hard as it could go, but in a short 
flight the gos is a fast bird, and she would be upon it befor 
it had covered many yards, seizing the unfortunate creature 
by the head and across the back, with those powerful talons, 
whose squeeze has already been alluded to. It is useless 
for a rabbit to buck into the air when thus held, especially 
as the falconer is there to aid the bird. But events were 
not always as quick as that; sometimes the rabbit doubled 
as the hawk was about to seize it, ‘‘ jinked”’ and darted 
aside, so that the gos was several yards behind before she 
could swing round and be after it again. But she was 4 
fierce and determined creature when on business bent, and 
would pursue the rabbit as long as she had a chance, driving 
into thick bushes after it in a last endeavour to grab it. 

It was the female goshawk that was used to fly at rabbits 
and hares, the male bird being too small as a rule to hold such 
powerful quarry. In the case of the goshawk, as is the rule 
with birds of prey, the cock is considerably smaller than the 
hen, but what he lacks in size and power he makes up forin 
quickness and nimbleness, being a faster and handier bird 
than his mate. For this reason he was kept to fly at 
partridges and pheasants, also wild duck, land-rails, and 
such birds. 

So far I have spoken of the gos in the past tense, because 
it is doubtful if any modern goshawk is the equal of the 
birds that “the knights of old” delighted in. Some of 
the hawks of olden days must have been marvels of docility. 
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Goshawks are still trained, and great things are still done 
qith them, but it is doubtful, as I said before, if they are 
the equal, at any rate in obedience and good behaviour, 
of the birds on which our forefathers lavished so much time 
and trouble. However, I have no doubt that any person 
who could spare the time to the task could achieve results 
equal to anything accomplished in past ages, for it is purely 
3 matter of time and patience. Yet good hawks have been 
trained of late years which even our ancestors would not 
have despised, for falconry is by no means dead, hawking 
being yet practised by many enthusiasts up and down the 
country. As an example of what can still be done, take the 
case of ‘‘ Gaiety Girl,” a goshawk belonging to Mr. A. Newall, 
which in one season killed “‘ fifty-five hares, nineteen rabbits, 
two pheasants, one partridge, one wood pigeon, one Norfolk 
plover, one land-rail—total, eighty head.” * 

As another example we may quote the female goshawk 
belonging to Mr. St. Quintin, which killed sixteen rabbits 
in one day, a seventeenth escaping her; but she was easily 
beaten by Sir Henry Boynton’s gos, which took no less 
than twenty-four rabbits in one day ! f 

From these wonderful performances it may be as well 
to turn to the goshawk and her behaviour in the hands 
of the amateur, who has not too much time to give to the 
bird, when the story may be very different. 

Earlier in this article I have alluded to the goshawk’s 
temperament, and mentioned that she is naturally one of 
the wildest of wild creatures, nervous and timid to an 
unbelievable extent, taking alarm at anything and every- 
thing. To the amateur, with but limited time to give to 
his hawk, the difficulties are almost insuperable; he may 
carry her for three or four hours one day, and have to leave 
her on her perch the next, after which he will find her as 
wild or wilder than ever. The fact of the matter is that 
the gos is a bird of poor memory, and quickly loses her 
“manning.” Even the tamest and best behaved birds will 
degenerate into a mad lunatic if left to herself for a few 
weeks, or in some cases for even a few days, and it is almost 
impossible to reclaim a wild one unless you can devote 
unlimited time to her. Moreover, even when you have got 
her more or less manned, and she comes fairly well to the 
fist, she may take some queer idea into her contrary head, 
and drive you nearly wild by her antics. She will probably 
take stand in a tree, from which she will refuse to move, 


* The Art and Practice of Hawking, by E. B. Mitchell, p. 159 
} Ibid. 
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disregarding all your blandishments and the meat yoy 
temptingly display. She will sit there, paying no mop 
attention to you than if you were a statue, until at lag 
you turn on your heels and in desperation walk off, when, 
if she thinks you are really going, she will probably comg 
sailing after you! The most aggravating trick of all i 
when a gos “ checks,” i.e. comes when called, but turns of, 
instead of alighting on the fist, and goes back to a treg 
Oh! they can be tantalizing ! 

Such troubles have their source in insufficient ‘ map. 
ning,’ ie. the bird has not had enough time devoted t 
her or attention given her, and in improper dieting. A fat 
hawk, like an overfed horse, is a grief and annoyance to 
its owner, yet a gos must on no account be kept short o 
food—let alone starved. She must be in perfect condition, 
yet keen and hungry. Of course no hawk is ever put 
the wing with its crop full, for it would not fly after anything, 
but would merely go off to some convenient perch to digest 
its meal in peace and at leisure. The essence of hawki 
is that the hawk is flown when hungry, and if it fails to 
take the quarry, returns to its master for the food it know 
he has ready for it. 

As the successful dieting and management of hawks is 
an art not picked up in a moment, the beginner is wise if 
he is not too ambitious at first, but tries his ’prentice hand 
on a sparrow-hawk. A good deal of fun can be had with 
one of these little hawks, and as they are even more nervous, 
capricious, and difficult than the bigger hawks; they teach 
the novice a lot. Being, moreover, easily obtained, at little 
or no cost, it does not matter if the experiment is a failure, 
or if the hawk flies away instead of after the blackbird 
it should have pursued! As a matter of fact it is hardly 
likely to do this, especially if it was taken as a young bird 
from the nest. An “eyass’’ may lead you a dance, but 
you will not loose her. In the same way, when you do 
progress to the bigger and more expensive goshawk, she 
may, if a half-trained and badly behaved bird, give you 
some anxious moments, but her bell will tell you where 
she has taken stand (for which very purpose she carries 4 
bell), and she seldom flies far, so that even if you have to 
leave her out for some hours, or worse still, a night, you 
will be able to find her, when she will be a hungry and 
repentant bird. 

Given time and patience (plenty of the latter), great sport 
may be enjoyed with a gos, and as she can be flown in any 
sort of country you can use her anywhere. She will take 
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rabbits bolted by ferrets, also rats, and will dash through 
gt into the bushes after them; in fact, she is the ideal. 
geature for anyone who, with limited space, wishes to 
indulge in some sport. A bow perch on the lawn, and a 
green perch in some shed for shelter in rough weather, is 
all the accommodation she will need. 

To revert for a moment to the goshawk in a wild state, 
[have said that it is met with throughout the forest areas 
of Europe, but the goshawks from the different countries 
vary slightly—those from Norway and Sweden having the 
reputation of being the biggest and finest. Those I have 
geen were certainly big, fine birds. Unfortunately goshawks 
are growing steadily less in Norway, for they are classed 
4s vermin, and a reward is paid for each one shot. When 
in that country recently I made many inquiries, but failed 
to locate a nest, though I was told of several nesting sites 
where they used to breed, including one whence a noted 
gos had been taken as an eyass some twenty years or more 
before. The gradual disappearance of this fine hawk from 
its old haunts illustrates well the process in progress in so 
many parts of the world, wild creatures being steadily 
exterminated on the plea they are more or less injurious 
to human interests. As a matter of fact the harm done by 
goshawks in the wilder Norwegian valleys must be infini- 
esimal. Their food can only consist of lemmings, an alpine 
hare now and again, squirrels, wood pigeons, and such fare, 
for what else is there for them to take! 
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Sometimes when I ramble about Parliament Square ani lay 
look at the multitude of second-rate statues of second-rate one 
statesmen which disfigure its gardens, I regret that the legy§ pub: 
lature of Britain did not pass an ordinance of the charagtg§ in t 
of that passed by the legislature of Venice. The Grayf Aca 
Council of the Republic of Venice early enacted that mf her 
memorial of a Venetian, however great might have heq§ The 
his services to the state, should ever be erected within th§ I d 
precincts of the Ducal Palace, the Republic’s House qf unl 
Parliament. That enactment was so strictly enforced thf altl 
till this day not a single statue stands in the Piazza 
Piazzetta of San Marco. pri 

If Parliament has not seen its way to adopt sud] firs 
a self-denying ordinance, another institution of neary| the 
equal fame has followed the Venetian example. Th} sel 
Atheneum Club this year celebrates its centenary. Durig} Du 
that hundred years it has included, like Parliament, all the} ob 
most distinguished statesmen of the time, with the rather} ret 
remarkable exception of Gladstone, who, as a scholar ani} 4 
a writer, might have been expected to have sought to} no 
become a member even before he became a statesman} ill 
But, unlike Parliament, it has included also most of the 
greatest soldiers, the greatest scientists, and the greatest} w! 
geniuses in literature and the arts. Yet with all thisg fi 
wealth to draw upon it has left its bank balance almost, F 
untouched. Its walls have practically no portraits, its le 
pedestals have practically no busts, of former memben,§ 
however illustrious. Such portraits and busts as embellish} tl 
it are, almost without exception, those of men who live} 4 
before the club existed. e 

There is, however, no rule, as a rule, without exception 
And there is one notable exception to the Atheneum’ 
rule to exclude memorials of past members. In the drawing 
room there is a marble bust by Chantrey of an old member; 
and in one of the corridors there is an engraved portrait 
after a painting by Lawrence of the same member. This 
double honour is well deserved ; for the member so honoured 
is the man who made the club—the man whose 
originated its idea and whose constant care till the day of 
his death turned that idea into a splendid reality. 

The man was John Wilson Croker, long member d 
Parliament for the University of Dublin and still longer 
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seretary to the Navy. The first idea of the club is contained 
in @ letter written by him on November 23, 1823, and 
jddressed to Sir Humphry Davy. Discussing how the 
membership should be regulated, he says: “‘We must 
lay down clearly and positively as our first rule that no 
one shall be eligible except gentlemen who have either 
ublished some literary or professional work, or a paper 
in the Philosophical Transactions; members of the Royal 
Academy; ‘Trustees (not official) of the British Museum ; 
hereditary and life Governors of the British Institution. 
The latter will open our doors to the patrons of the arts. 
I do not see any other classes which could be admitted 
unless bishops and judges, who are par éat literary men, 
although they may not have published any work.” 

This, ever since it was promulgated, has been the 
primary rule regulating admission to the club, From the 
first, however, exceptions have been allowed, especially on 
the ground of great public service; and Croker was him- 
self the first to propose such exceptions. He put up the 
Duke of Wellington for membership; and when someone 
objected that his Grace had never written a book, Croker 
retorted that though he had not written a book he was 
a first-rate hand at a review. Since then there has been 
no better qualification for membership than to be an 
illustrious servant of the King. 

Croker was not one of those who stand at ease in Zion ; 
when he had work to do he did it with his might. His 
first bit of work was to form a strong committee: by 
February 1824 he had formed one containing most of the 
leading lights in science, literature, and art. His next was 
to have elected four hundred members which was then 
the intended limit; by April 1824 he had three hundred 
and eighty of them elected. He himself did most of the 
electing. ‘‘ Mr. Croker,’ writes Sir H. Holland, “ was the 
chairman (of the committee) and his astute but despotic 
energy . . . was shown in the way he carried the proposal 
of any candidate for whom he was interested.” Yet no 
one can say this despotic energy was exerted in favour 
of unworthy candidates. The first three hundred and 
eighty members elected comprised no less than seven men 
who had been, were, or were to become Prime Ministers 
of England, and almost every writer, artist, or scientist of 
distinction in the country. 

Even after he had founded and put on a secure basis 
the club which he had designed, he still continued to exercise 
his astute but despotic energy over its affairs, and especially 
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over the selection and rejection of candidates. It oy 
hardly be doubted but a good deal of the aversion, with 
which he was afterwards regarded, sprang from his activitig 
in this connection. It is certain that the men who subg. 
quently made the most ferocious attacks upon him were ql 
members of the club which he created, some of whom had 
their elections postponed through his exertions. 

The three most notorious attacks were made by Thackeray, 
Macaulay, and Disraeli, respectively. Thackeray’s atta 
needs little notice: he sneered at Croker as he did y 
practically everybody whom he ever knew or did ng 
know, and who, about his time, attained any celebrity, 
It is a sort of poetic justice that Disraeli, whom he follo 
so far as Croker was concerned, should afterwards hol 
Thackeray up to ridicule as Mr. St. Barbe. Macaulay; 
attack needs no explanation, for his biographer and nephey 
has kindly disclosed its origin: he has published a lette 
in which Macaulay expressed his hate for Croker; and 
before the Life of Johnson was published, announced hij 
intention of dusting its editor’s coat. With this in mind 
one cannot help recalling Croker’s story of a certain German 
of untidy habit who, when playing trente et un, became 
elated by his success that he threw his unclean arm round 
his neighbour’s neck, crying: ‘‘ Mein friend, mein friend, ] 
am dirty-one!”? ‘“‘ We all know you are,” retorted his 
neighbour, pushing the arm away, “but, d n it, that’s 
no reason why I should be dirty too.” If Croker’s coat 
needed dusting, all one can say is that Macaulay did the 
dusting in such a way that when it was finished his hands 
were more unclean than ever was Croker’s coat.* 

The enigma of these attacks on Croker lies in 
Disraeli’s outrage. As everyone knows, in his otherwise 
generous novel, Coningsby, Disraeli, in the character of 
Rigby paints a portrait of Croker in which his feature 
appear so outlined as to produce resemblance, and so coloured 
as to produce repulsion. Why should the painter, who 
knew his subject only as his father’s friend, and who had 
never met him save at his father’s table, produce this 
venomous caricature of a politician who had long retired 

* Sir G. Trevelyan is hardly straightforward on one point. He cites ins 
note an excerpt of Carlyle’s review of Croker’s work as if it was an endorsement 
of Macaulay’s criticism. In fact it was the reverse. Carlyle commended Croker 
on his accuracy, the very point on which Macaulay attacked him Carlyle’s 
objection was to the inclusion of the tour to the Hebrides in the Life, which, 
it now is known, was suggested to Croker by Sir Walter Scott. Forster, in 4 


note to his Life of Goldsmith, declares Croker’s Boswell to be ‘‘ one of the best- 
edited books in the language.” 
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fom Parliament and who, when he was in Parliament, was 
,strenuous supporter of the party to which the painter 
himself belonged ? 

The latest biographers of Disraeli explain his conduct 
43 due to personal spite. On two occasions, it seems, 
(roker, by his conduct, balked Disraeli’s ambitions. One 
gcasion was in connection with the Atheneum. The 

uthful Disraeli was put forward for special election by 
the committee as a representative of literature; and 
(roker, by his opposition, caused his rejection. The other 
was in connection with an attempt of Disraeli’s to establish 
anewspaper to be called the Representative, and to publish 
s book called John Bull’s Book. It is said Croker strongly 
advised Mr. John Murray to have nothing to do with either. 
Both these events took place years before Coningsby was 
written. These reasons seem to me insufficient. Nothing 
is more remarkable about Disraeli than the impersonal 
way in which he carried on warfare. No man, in the struggles 
of a long life, ever gave harder blows; but when the 
conflict was over he was always ready to shake hands 
with his opponent. He fought like a soldier, not like an 
assassin. 

This view seems to me to afford a more satisfactory 
explanation of his conduct: Personally Disraeli knew 
little or nothing of Croker. After the publication of the 
libel Croker could remember having met the libeller only 
once or twice, and that was in the libeller’s father’s house. 
They were never in contact in the House of Commons, since 
Qroker had retired from it years before Disraeli entered 
it, Disraeli, then, must have formed his estimate of 
(roker’s character from what others told him. Now, when 
Coningsby was written, its author was the unofficial leader 
of the New England Party—a party of youthful aristocrats 
who, by setting in their own persons an example of self- 
sacrifice and devotion to public and private duties, imagined 
they were going to re-establish government by the great 
families of the land. To these youthful enthusiasts any 
nobleman who disgraced his rank by ignoble conduct was 
an utter abhorrence. Now, no nobleman in recent times 
had disgraced his rank in this way more thoroughly than 
lord Hertford; and Croker was the friend and alter ego 
of Lord Hertford. The loathing with which these young 
men regarded the master they naturally extended to the man. 
And just as Disraeli had inspired them with their aspirations 
% they inspired him with their aversions. In the Marquis 
of Monmouth he drew a not unfair portrait of the Marquis 
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of Hertford; and in Mr. Rigby he drew what he belieya 
to be not an unfair portrait of John Wilson Croker. 

And what manner of man was, in fact, this much defame 
statesman? In private life he was remembered as a 
by Sheridan Knowles, the dramatist, as the delight of th§ day 
school at Cork where he was educated ; and as a Bar student, con 
by Jesse, the naturalist, as the life and soul of the boarding. § occ 
house at Middle Scotland Yard, where he lodged, Hg § fror 
and his wife lived to celebrate their golden wedding; anj§ thr 
during all those years he was an ever-loving and faithful} the 
husband, a distinction but not an advantage to a public the 
man in the age of the Regent. As a father, the death gf gre 
his only son was to him an unending sorrow to which, yf his 
his private correspondence shows, his mind was constantly § pla 
recurring till that sad morning, many years after, when hk} was 
was found dead in his bed at Kensington. Las 

However, it is not his private but his public life th | was 
his assailants held up to popular opprobrium. Sir Georg | a3: 
Trevelyan in a half-hearted attempt to justify Macaulay’ } tha 
hatred which, he knows, was due simply to the fact that § wa 
Croker pruned Macaulay’s periods just as Phocion pruned | des 
those of an infinitely greater orator, Demosthenes, talks | 10’ 
vaguely of its being due to the historian’s aversion from} He 
“jobbers and time-servers, parasites and scandal-mongen, § of 
led captains, led authors, and led orators.” Let us then} aa! 
look into the public life of this man whom Sir Georpf life 
Trevelyan thinks it decent to include in such a disreputab 
pack. 

Early in the nineteenth century Croker was called to 
the Irish Bar and joined the Munster circuit. In his first 
year his fees amounted to £600, equivalent at the present 
value of money to at least £1,800. Did ever any othe 
junior in his first year achieve such a success? But he dit 
not like the law; his passion was for politics and literatur 
In 1808 he was elected for Downpatrick and by thi 
abandoned a practice which must shortly have made him 
a wealthy man. At that time Catholic Emancipation wa 
anathema to the averge Tory; but, although Croke 
stood as a Tory, he also stood as a Catholic emancipate 
His firmness on this point, only a year later, lost him his 
seat. Elected elsewhere, he soon attracted attention it 
the House by his readiness and incisiveness in debate 
The great Duke of Wellington, then Sir Arthur Wellesley, 
was the first to recompense his talents; when he went of 
to Spain for the commencement of the Peninsular War he 
appointed Croker his deputy as Chief Secretary to the Lort- 
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lieutenant of Ireland. Croker showed such ability in this office 
that shortly afterwards he was offered the Secretaryship 
of the Navy. He held this office with credit to himself 
and benefit to the Navy for over twenty years—to this 
day it is the regulations which he laid down which chiefly 
control the business of the Admiralty; and this long 
occupancy of one subordinate office is the sole ground 
from charging him with time-serving. In this connection 
three points are to be remembered: First, he resigned 
the office within three months after his appointment because 
the Government refused to investigate a scandal in which 

t personages were involved; and he did not withdraw 
his resignation till investigation was secured. In the second 
place, over and over again during those twenty years, he 
was Offered promotion; and he never would accept it. 
Lastly, although the office was non-political, and so he 
was entitled to hold it as much under his political opponents 
as under his political friends, he resigned it in 1830 rather 
than be the servant of an Administration which he believed 
was following a policy which must lead ultimately to the 
destruction of the Empire. That belief, most people think 
now, was mistaken; but there can be no doubt it was sincere. 
He opposed passionately, it may be ferociously, the passage 
of the Reform Bill. When it was passed, to his friends’ 
annoyance and even disgust, he abandoned for ever public 
life. Does this look quite like the career of a led captain, 
a led orator, or a time-server ? 

But he is also charged with being a parasite. This 
is because he was the friend and business man of Lord 
Hertford. Lord Hertford was no doubt a mauvais sujet ; 
but as compared with Lord Wharton, the patron of 
Macaulay’s “‘ Just man made perfect,” the godly Addison, 
he was a saint. Indeed, so long as he resided in England, 
at any rate, nobody thought him any worse than the throng 
of vicious noblemen who surrounded the Regent, or, for 
that matter, than the Regent himself. The Duke of 
Wellington, Sir Robert Peel, and Canning were on just 
as friendly terms with Hertford as was Croker. The only 
difference was that Croker managed his business affairs. 
Let it be remembered, however, that for these services 
Croker received no remuneration until after Hertford’s 
death, when he was left a legacy which was so small as 
to disgust the Duke of Wellington. All which strikes one 
aga strange kind of parasitism. 

But Croker had other friends besides Hertford. On 
the night he took his seat in Parliament he had the courage 
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to reply to Henry Grattan. Canning listened to his yo 
countryman’s speech; and was so struck by its abili 
that he asked for an introduction to him. Afterwards hg 
and Croker walked home together, and their friendshj 
remained close and unbroken from the night they met in 
the House until the day they parted for ever in the Abbey, 

Another friendship was with the Duke of Wellington, 
It began when Croker took over the Duke’s duties ag 
Secretary to the Lord-Lieutenant; and notwithstandi 
the Duke’s indignation at Croker’s refusal to assist his 
party by entering the reformed House of Commons, it 
continued close and affectionate till they were separated 
by the black waters of death. Another was with Sir Robert 
Peel, which was ended in anger owing to Croker’s fury at 
what he considered: the betrayal of the Tories when Pee 
adopted Corn Law Reform, a policy which he, with all his 
party, had resisted till a month or so before. 

In fact, the real fault of Croker was that in his convictions 
.he was too obstinate. Rather than abandon any of them 
he abandoned office, Parliament, and even his best friends, 

Undoubtedly during his life, and after his death, Croker 
was the victim of criticism which was grossly unfair. One 
consolation is that during life it never seemed to trouble 
him. Months after all England had been talking about 
his caricature in Coningsby it turned out that he 
himself had never troubled to read the book. And after 
his death, at any rate since the publication of his Life and 
Correspondence, his reputation as a politician and a man 
has steadily improved. And when many of his con- 
temporaries are forgotten, his memory will be kept green by 
the great club which he founded and which will outlive 
monuments of brass. 


J. A. STRAHAN 


* Macaulay's hatred of Croker at times seems to have deprived him of 
common sense. He, like everybody else, must have known of the long friendship 
between Canning and Croker, yet in one of his letters he actually gloats over 
this imbecile incident. ‘‘He™ (Croker), writes the historian, “then called 
Canning his right honourable friend. Your friend ! damn your impudent face! 
said the Member who sate next me.”* The member who sate next him might 
just as well have damned his impudent face for declaring his name was Croker, 
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Macmillans’ New and Forthcoming Books, 


RUDYARD KIPLING. 
INDEPENDENCE. Rectorial Address delivered at St. Andrews, 
October 10th, by Rupyarp Kiptinc. Crown 8vo. 2s. net. Paper 1s. net, 
| Ready 


Dr. A. H. SAYCE, 
REMINISCENCES. By the Rev. A. H. Saycn, D.Litt., L.LD., 
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Portrait. 8vo. 18s. net. [ Ready 


LETTERS WRITTEN IN THE INDIAN MUTINY. 


By F rrp Roserts, Bengal Artillery, afterwards Field Marshal Karl Roberts, 
V.C., K.G. With Photogravure Portraits. Pott 4to. 


VOLUME XI. JUST PUBLISHED, 


A HISTORY OF THE BRITISH ARMY. Vol. XI. 
1815-1838. By the Hon. J, W. Fortescur. With Maps and Plans, 8vo, 
40s, net. [ Ready 


Major-General Sir F. Maurice in the Observer.—“‘ A volume which is of extreme interest. I 
wish [ could think that this volume would be read and inwardly digested as it ought to be.” 


A HISTORY OF MEDIEVAL IRELAND FROM 1110 to 1513. 


3y Epmunp Curtis, M.A., Krasmus Smith Professor of Modern History, 
University of Dublin. 8vo. 21s. net. [ Ready 


A HISTORY OF ENGLISH PROSODY FROM THE 
TWELFTH CENTURY TO THE PRESENT DAY. 


By GrorceE Saintspury. New Edition. Three Volumes. 8vo, 52s. 6d. net. 
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PLAYS AND CONTROVERSIES. By W. B. Yuzars. 


With a Portrait of the Author from a charcoal drawing by John 8. Sargent, 
R.A. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d, net. 


KESTREL EDGE AND OTHER PLAYS. By Witrrw 


Witson Gipson, Author of “ Krindlesyke,” ete. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
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GORA. A Novel. By Sir RasiypranatH Tagore. Crown 
8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


COMPROMISE. A Novel. By Witrranc Hupparp. Author 
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CASTLE CONQUER. An Irish Story. By Papriac Conv. 
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COLLECTED WORKS OF THE LATE LORD MORLEY. 
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U . 
THE JOURNAL OF MARIE LENERU. With a Preface 
by Francois pk CurrL, Member of the I'rench Academy, and a Personal 
Introduction by Madame Ductaux. Crown 8vo, 


MEMORIES OF THE RUSSIAN COURT. By Madame 


ViROUBOVA. 8vo. 


A SECOND SCRAP BOOK. By Georce SarnTSsBURY. 


Royal 16mo. 7s. 6d. net, Large-paper Edition, printed on Hand-made paper, 
limited to 300 copies, each signed by the Author. F’cap 4to. 25s. net. 


MY COMMONPLACE BOOK. By J. T. Hacxerr. Fourth 


dition. Thoroughly revised and considerably enlarged. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


Leather 16s. net. [ Ready 
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sympathy with the best that has been thought and said.” 


POLITICAL PORTRAITS. Second Series. By Cuarizs 


WuisLrey. Crown 8vo, 
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VOL. VII. JUST PUBLISHED, 


A CATALOGUE RAISONNE OF THE WORKS OF THE 
MOST EMINENT DUTCH PAINTERS OF THE 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. Based on the work of John 
Smith by C. Hofstede de Groot (with the assistance of Dr. Karl Lilienfeld 
and Dr. Otto Hirschmann). ‘Translated and Kdited by Edward G. Hawke. 


In ten vols. Royal 8vo. 31s. 6d. net each. 
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—and Aert Van der Neer. 


THE DISCOURSES OF SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. 


With Frontispiece. 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


LIFE IN SOUTHERN NIGERIA: The Magic, Beliefs and 


Customs of the Ibibio Tribe. By P. Amaury Taxsor, 
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DAYS AND NIGHTS WITH INDIAN BIG GAME. 
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Chapters by C. W. Morris. With Illustrations by Major J. Norton, and 
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STUDIES IN STATESMANSHIP By D. C. SOMERVELL, one of 
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problems affecting modern history. Price 15s, net. 


THE INDIA-PAPER PEPYS. Pepys’ immortal Diary in the con. 


venient format of an India-paper edition. The text is that of Wheatley’s 
Copyright Edition. Complete in three small 8vo. volumes. Price 42s. net per set. Z 


NIGHT CAPS: A Bedside Book. By E B. OSBORN. Excerpts 
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MADAM CROWL’S GHOST AND OTHER TALES OF 
MYSTERY. By J. S. LE FANU. In the opinion of Dr. M. R. JAMES 
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Trollope increases daily. ‘This uniform edition in eight small octavo volumes, 
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THE RELIGIOUS LIFE OF HENRY VI By CARDINAL GASQUET. 


Important historical facts are here brought to light regarding a king who, though 
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OLD MASTERS AND MODERN ART—THE NATIONAL 
GALLERY, By Sir C. J. HOLMES, Director of the National Gallery, is an 


introduction to the art of painting based on an examination of the Italian pictures at Trafalgar 
Square. Lavishly illustrated. Price 21s, net. 


OUR FARMYARD FRIENDS. By DOUGLAS ENGLISH. A 
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should miss this book.”—‘J'imes, Illustrated. Price 3s. 6d. net. 


THE FIRST TERM: LETTERS TO A SCHOOLBOY. 
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MODERN IDEAS IN CHESS By RICHARD RETI is, to quote the 
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finely printed pages and you will find every one of them alive 
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Anattractive illustrated prospectus will be sent FREE on request. 
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detail all the features of the post-war edition of this famous book 
it contains specimen pages and the opinions of great men in every 
department of life who have used the dictionary for years. 
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deferred payments with a first instalment of 10s. 
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Illustrations. 7s. 6d, net. 

It is Mr. Cameron’s patient and sustained observation at all seasons in the forest that has 
enabled him, aided by the notes of his friend, Henry Evans, to throw fresh light upon the habits and 
requirements of the red deer. 

“ The book is excellently illustrated and the price is very moderate.’”—Times Lit. Supp. 
WHEN KINGS RODE TO DELHI. By GABRIELLE FEsTING, 6s. net. Author of 

** Strangers within the Gates.” 

This book for the general reader or traveller in India helps one to realise a little of the 
fascination of the history of India in what might be called the “ Old-King-Time.” The author hag 
had the help of several expert authorities on Indian history. 

COLLECTED POEMS. By SrrerHEN Gwynn. 6s. net. 

“ Mr. Gwynn’s book is a distinguished one, and is particularly so for the underlined qualities of 
mind that it possesses. Mr. Gwynn is a poet, not of airs and graces and easy lyrical moods, but of 
much pondered thoughts expressed in dignified and beautiful verse.””—Observer. 

THEM THAT FALL. By Roxperr Howmes. 5s. net. 

In “ Them that Fall ” the biographer of “ Walter Greenway ” sums up the varied experiences of 
a quarter of a century's tireless work as Police Court Missionary. The book will prove of absorbing 
interest to the general reader, while no parent, no social student, and certainly no magistrate should 
miss this volume. 

THE LUNATIC AT LARGE. By J. Srorer CrLouston. 3s. 6d. net. 

The book is a classic of wit and humour. Thousands of copies have been sold and this popular 

edition will be welcomed. 


NEW UNIFORM EDITIONS OF POPULAR AUTHORS. 
IAN HAY’S NOVELS. 3s. 6d. net per volume. 
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Pip A Safety Match Happy-go-Lucky 

The Right Stuff A Man’s Man The First Hundred Thousand 
NEIL MUNRO'S NOVELS. 3s. 6d. net per volume. 

Doom Castle Fancy Farm The New Road 

Gilian the Dreamer The Daft Days John Splendid 

Shoes of Fortune The Lost Pibroch Jaunty Jock 


Children of the Tempest Ayrshire Idylls 
MAUD DIVER’S NOVELS. 5s. net per volume. 
THE FRONTIER EDITION. 
Captain Desmond, V.C. Candles in the Wind Desmond’s Daughter 
The Great Amulet Lilamani Far to Seek 


FICTION. 
HARILEK. By Ganpar. 6s. net. 


“ You get to like Ganpat’s characters so much that you refuse, even on the last page, to admit 
that they are figments of pure imagination. Not fora long time has one come across so successful 
an essay in this genre of story-telling. Ingenious in design, plausible in plot, fortified by competent 
character-drawing, and embellished with all sorts of love-making and adventure, Harilek has the 
additional and uncommon merit that it is written in admirable English.”—Birmingham Post. 

TWO STRONG MEN. By SypNEY C. GRIER. 6s. net. Author of * The Flag of the 
Adventurer.” ‘* Out of Prison,” etc. [In the Press 

Age against youth, experience against academic culture, the war-worn soldier, whose school had 

been the battlefield, against the fine product of university and public life —what could be the out- 

_ come, when each man was deeply tenacious of his own rights, and viewed with a jealous eye those of 
other ? And what, the consequences to the soldier’s daughter, whose lover was in the opposite camp? 
THE HOUSE OF LYES. By C. W, WuirakeErR. 6s. net. 

“The work will make a bold bid to rank as a best seller. The story is cleverly conceived, strongly 
constructed, full of incident and remarkably well balanced. It presents a vivid picture of squatter 
life in Australia in comparatively early days . . . the reader is kept in doubt to the very last chapter 
as to the solution of the mystery which is opened up in the early pages. I can promise every reader 
a delightful hour or two.”—City Press. 

THE SONS OF AETHNE. By J. M. Rerp. 6s. net. 

“ This is a singularly fascinating romance of the eight century ... the reader is constrained to 
pursue the narrative with breathless interest. The work of Mr. J. M. Reid, a well-known Glasgow 
journalist and a Newdigate prizeman at Oxford, the book is strikingly successful. It reflects 
genuine credit on its accomplished author.”—Glasgow Herald. Pad: 
GAVIN DOUGLAS. By Joun Sitiars. 6s, net. Author of “© The McBrides.” | Now in its 

Fifth impression. 

This fine story of modern adventure, with its penetrating study of Highland characters and 
temperaments, will be found to justify the Times’s prophesy regarding the author’s recent brilliant 
first novel that it would prove “the eldest of a long and vigorous family.” Mr. Sillars brings the 
glamour of romance into a story of the present day. 
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Is of an excellence which puts it in a class 
by itself. No other Magazine contains so 
much of what remains a permanent pos- 
session of literature, ‘Of articles combining 
the picturesque with the human interest, 
*Maga,’’’ says the ‘Spectator,’ “‘seems to 
have an inexhaustible supply inaccessible 
to any other periodical.”’ 
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AN IMPRESSION OF POST-WAR ITALY 


Taat ‘“ All roads lead to Rome” is a proverb familiar not 
only wherever the English tongue is spoken, but one which, 
in various forms, finds its place in every civilized language 
of the world. Notwithstanding, however, this actual and 
metaphorical facility of access, Rome is still an unknown 
city to many otherwise widely travelled persons. So many 
attractions, so many impediments bar the way—Paris, 
Brussels, Vienna—in summer, the Plages of Deauville and 
Biarritz ; in winter, the sunshine and orange trees, the 
sparkling blue sea of the French or Italian Rivieras. And 
even if, with much determination and firmness of purpose,’ 
you do struggle through to Northern Italy, there are a 
hundred delights, a host of distractions to fill every instant 
of your holiday, so that, too often, the moment of return 
arrives without your having had so much as a glimpse of 
the Eternal City. 

Venice, like a modern Circe, is ever beckoning. Florence, 
with the countless art treasures, her memories of Dante and 
Beatrice, bars the way. Mountains and lakes and old- 
world cities, purple Appenine and snow-crowned Alp tempt 
the unwary with their myriad charms. Before the war, 
during the war, and since the war, duty or pleasure brought 
and brings many Englishmen to distant corners of Europe, 
but the Italian capital seems to lie just off the beaten 
track. However, if, in the words of Kipling, ‘“‘ you can 
wait and not grow tired of waiting,” sooner or later the 
golden opportunity will present itself, and you will find 
yourself actually on the road to Rome. The prospect of a 
thirty-six hour railway journey might depress you in 
ordinary circumstances, but with Rome as the objective, 
and with the lovely country of Southern Austria and 
Northern Italy to travel through, you have little to com- 
plain of. 

Leaving Vienna in the early night, you will wake up 
(if you are lazy as I am) to find your train descending in 
a dignified manner, as becomes a European express, the long 
slopes that stretch from Tarvis and Udine down to the 
Adriatic. Through the blurred windows of your wagon lit 
you will receive indistinct impressions of overhanging 
hills; of foaming and noisy mountain torrents rushing 
towards the wide river beds of Tagliamento or Piave; of 
quaint villages perched on quite impossible eminences, 
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seemingly accessible only to the ubiquitous goats; and 
now and then of a spick-and-span station, filled with 
picturesque and chattering crowds—looking as if they might 
just have stepped out of the chorus of Cavalleria Rusti. 
cana’?! Later on, when you have with difficulty shaved, 
washed, and clothed yourself and, despite the protests of 
your Italian fellow-traveller, opened a tiny bit of your 
window, you will receive another and more lasting impres. 
sion—this time neither blurred nor indistinct—and that is 
the impression of the marvellous strides made by the 
present Government in Italianizing the conquered pro- 
vinces! You will perceive that no effort has been spared, 
no stone left unturned to make Carina—the new country 
through which you are passing—more Italian than Italy 
itself. From Tarvis, the Austrian-Italian frontier town, 
down to the old frontier near Udine, the newly won territory 
has been assiduously “‘ planted ” with an imported and ever- 
increasing Italian population, whose mission is to stamp 
out such elements of German language and nationality as 
may have survived the cession to the victorious Latins, 
New stations, with novel Italian names, have sprung up at 
intervals along the railway lines! Italians have, naturally 
enough, succeeded Austrians in every branch of the public 
service, but it is a characteristic feature of ‘‘ Italia Irr- 
denta”’ that not one of the many officials you will come 
across on your journey will speak any language but 
Italian’! } 

In Tarvis, on the very frontier of Austria, you will with 
difficulty find a waiter in the station restaurant—a porter 
to carry your bags—who understands a word of German. 
Nay more, if the good people of Carina are in the vanguard 
of the new and greater Italy, the advance guard and out- 
posts are flung far across the Austrian frontier in the form 
of innumerable tourists, commercial travellers, hotel-keepers, 
small bankers, wood merchants, agents, and middlemen of 
all kinds! In Carinthia, the neighbouring Austrian pro- 
vince, the ever-overflowing population of Italy has found 
its promised land. There you will hear spoken in the towns 
and villages almost as much Italian as German. Using the 
newly gained territory as a jumping-off place, Italian 
capital, Italian enterprise, Italian propaganda pour cease- 
» lessly into Austria, acquiring the hotels, the exploitation 
of woods, the chief business interests; in a word, carrying 
out a peaceful penetration of the most thorough and 
elaborate description. With every kilometre of your journey, 
with every conversation you enter into or overhear, with 
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every newspaper you open you will realize that Italy is 
becoming more and more a Power to be reckoned with; 
that she is no longer a mere dumping-ground for newly wed 
lovers, retired colonels, consumptive English poets, and the 
great brotherhood of Art in all its ramifications! You will 
fnd that the strange Italian national spirit or race self- 
consciousness—call it what you will—which in a short 
hundred years drove out the Austrians, defied the French, 
imprisoned the Popes, unified the nation and raised Italy 
from a collection of petty states to the rank of a Great 
Power, is again stirring. That strange spirit which, under 
the strong hand of the new Dictator, Benito Mussolini, 
may yet make Italy the first and strongest of Continental 
Powers. 

Plunged in such reflections, you will suddenly become 
aware that your train is apparently running out into the 
open sea. On each side of you stretch the blue waters of 
the Adriatic ; behind you the receding coast-line. You are 
traversing the little railway line which alone connects the 
Italian mainland with the Dream City of the Sea. However 
often you may have been to Venice you will find truly 
that “Age cannot wither nor custom stale her infinite 
variety,” and the temptation to linger there for a day or 
two will be a strong one. Fortunately, lest you yield, you 
are exposed to it for but a very short time, and your train, 
having deposited its Venice passengers, is soon crossing the 
lines of piles to regain once more the main line to Rome. 
leaving Mestre, Padua, and Bologna successively behind 
you in the now deeping shadows, you will arrive at Florence 
by midnight. Here again the inducements to break the 
journey must be sternly resisted, and you will sink to sleep 
in your couchette with the pleasant and drowsy assurance 
of waking in the Eternal City. 

It is just as well that the last stage of your pilgrimage 
from Florence onwards is devoted to sleep, for of the whole 
journey Vienna—Rome it is the one étage which is quite 
winteresting. Flat, grey, and unattractive country lies on 
either side the railway, endless vineyards, miles of millet 
fields, with occasionally a glimpse of tumble-down village 
or farm. Nothing more. Again and again you cross the 
Tiber, not at all the majestic river which will to-morrow 
excite your reverence in Rome, but a narrow, pallid, un- 
healthy-looking stream, quite unworthy of the praise which 
countless poets and writers have showered upon it. 

The first thing that will strike you about Rome is its 
exiguity. Perhaps you will ask the name of the station 
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at which you have arrived, and the reply will be the tep. 
minus, the station, for there is only one. Fancy Paris, 
London, or Vienna with only one station! It rather takes 
your breath away to find that a single station suffices for 
the former temporal and present spiritual capital of Europe, 
When later you take a walk in the gardens of the Pingio 
and look down over the Piazza del Popolo at the city, you 
will see that, as compared with other capitals, it is only 4 
glorified village. A very famous, very wonderful city, if 
you will, and including, within the space of its seven hills, 
priceless treasures of antiquity, but none the less ridiculously 
tiny. Further, in respect of means of transport and com. 
munication, Rome is, to use an Americanism, “a back 
number.”’ Catacombs here replace the, to us, more familiar 
tubes. Electric railways are things of the future. Leisurely 
fiacres, with enormous Eastern umbrellas shading the driver, 
await your pleasure, but taxis are rare and proportionately 
expensive. Underground or overhead railways simply do 
not exist. Metros were unknown to Machiavelli, Cavour 
had his horse-carriage—who are you to ask for more? 

One might compare Rome to a prim old maiden lady of 
the ancien régime who considers that, as her mother and 
grandmother did very well without a bathroom in that 
wonderful apartment in the Quartier Noble, it would bea 
surrender to Modernism—not to say vandalism—to install 
one! Of Rome’s dignity, charm, and lofty antecedents 
there is no need to speak; but, judged from an English 
standard of public health, she leaves something to he 
desired! Yes, at first sight Rome will strike you as small 
and in many ways out of touch with modern progress, 
always excepting her superb series of modern hotels. But 
within that limited compass you will find never-failing 
interest, not for a week or a month, but, and if you 
would really know Rome, for a year or more. 

Imperial Rome, Pagan and Christian; Papal Rome, 
Mecca of the Catholic world; the Rome of the Quirinal 
and all that the name involves, have each a claim on your 
attention, a revelation which he who runs may read. You 
will spend unforgettable days in the Forum, the Colosseum, 
the Catacombs; the Appian Way, with its archeological 
treasures, will make you feel how ephemeral, how puny, is 
human life measured by standards of antiquity. When 
you have exhausted the artistic and historic riches of 
Imperial Rome, Papal Rome awaits you: St. Peter’s, the 
Vatican, the Sistine Chapel, and a host of other churches, 
chapels, and museums, whose pictures and sculptures, whose 
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peauties and wonders will be a revelation to you. Best 
of all, when you are exhausted with sight-seeing, or suffering 
from the species of mental indigestion which sooner or later 
will seize you, drive out into the incomparable compagna. 
Its unique colouring, its quaint scenery, its wonderful 
sunsets, its repose, and its peaceful charm will act as a tonic 
to tired nerves and spirit alike. At night stroll in the 
Pincio or in the Borghesi Gardens, vocal with nightingales, 
while over all hangs the wonderful firmament of meridional 
Italy, its purple dome luminous with brilliant stars. 

Then, when weary of architecture and art, you can 
tum your attention to the ever-interesting subject of 
modern Italian politics and to the strange man who 
dominates them. It seems odd to any student of Italian 
political history that the Quirinal should ever come to 
compete in interest with the legendary splendours of the 
Roman Empire or the picturesque spiritual sway of the 
Vatican. For the Government associated with the Quirinal 
has ever been, with rare and ephemeral exceptions, highly 
winteresting, singularly lacking in outstanding personalities, 
singularly unfruitful in producing statesmen. For many 
years before the war, and long after its conclusion, the 
Quirinal derived such driving force, such governing power 
as it possessed from the will of the Italian people to create 
and maintain a united Italy. 

It might be said that the Italian nation achieved its 
destiny, marched on its appointed line of progress, in spite 
of the Quirinal rather than by its aid. In its long quarrel 
with the Vatican the Quirinal never produced a protagonist 
worthy of the steel of—to quote only two examples— 
Pius 1X or Leo XIII. Its internal administration has never 
been remarkable for progressive ideas; its foreign policy, 
when not lamentable, colourless. Life is, or was, facile in 
Italy; the standard of living is low; the people easy- 
going, contented with conditions that would appal the 
most supine of our working classes. A little spaghetti, a 
little oil, fruit, and wine, the ever-present sunshine and 
blue skies constitute the swmmum bonum of the average 
Italian peasant. These simple needs fulfilled, why should 
he trouble about politics or as to who is governing or 
exploiting him? Only in moments of national crises does 
he arise from his lethargy and demand an explanation, 
ad even then his interest is as sudden, as inconsequent, 
and as ephemeral as an eruption of lava from the volcanic 
wil that nurtures him. 

The task of successive Quirinal Governments then was 
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not a difficult one. Endemic disease and emigration deal 
with the one serious problem, that of over-population, 
Unemployment, for similar reasons, did not assume danger. 
ous proportions. Education, Poor Law reform, balanci 
of the Budget, housing of the poor, to name only a few of 
the bugbears of our own Governments, are topics which 
weighed lightly on Italian statesmen. An enormous, over. 
staffed, and ill-paid Civil Service functioned cumbrously 
but sufficiently to maintain the administration of the 
country. There was plenty of time to continue the old 
feud with the Vatican, plenty of time to flirt with Germany, 
plenty of time to make alliances and treaties which wer, 
in the event, to be repudiated. 

Bickering with the French, pin-pricking the Austrians, 
temporizing with the English, enlivened by an occasional 
bitter onslaught on Pope or Sultan, provided a versatile 
Foreign Office with ample material for well-filled days, 
So too with other Departments. Everything was for the 
best in the best of all possible worlds. Over all shone the 
ever-present sun of Italy, trade prospered, visitors abounded, 
coal was plentiful, factories flourished. Those were halcyon 
days for rulers ! 

Then came 1914 and, like a flash, the sky became over 
cast. Problems arose demanding statesmanlike handling, 
intelligent decisions. At the first clash of the nations the 
Italian Government adopted a provisional neutrality. But 
events moved too fast for them. The neutral haven of 
repose and irresponsibility in which Spain, Holland, and the 
Scandinavian States found such a profitable resting-place, 
proved, in the event, too cramped, too narrow to contain 
the rising spirit of the Italian people. Italy stirred in her 
sleep, stretched herself, and woke up to find the dream of 
long years within reach of achievement! Italia Irridenla 
within her grasp! Thenceforward it mattered little what 
Government was nominally in power. The people had taken 
charge. Successive Ministries and successive Cabinets merely 
gave effect to the overwhelming will of a united people— 
determined to play its part in working out its destiny. 

The Italian people (not the Italian Government, trembling 
over the lack of guns, lack of munitions, lack of organization 
in the Army, lack of every necessity) decided to come into 
the war. The Italian people, through sheer will to wil, 
triumphed over all these tremendous difficulties and, setting 
themselves to train an army, build communications, raise 
reserves of munitions and supplies, forced back the Austrians, 
inch by inch, from what was, and would be again, the 
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sacred soil of Italy. Without a single statesman or soldier 
of first-class ability, in spite of internal difficulties and 
external complications, notwithstanding defeats and dis- 
appointments, with an indomitable spirit which even the 
rout of Caporetto could not break, the Italian people stood 
at bay through those bitter years of anxiety and suffering. 

Unfortunately, once the Central Empires had been 
crushed and Italia Irridenta became a fait accompli, the 
Italian people returned to its accustomed sleep. Once 
again the power lay in the hands of a weak and undis- 
tinguished Government. For a breathing space of some 
months, so to speak, Italy ran itself! The war organization 
and discipline could not be shaken off in a day, but gradually 
and insidiously, through the weakness of the Government, 
the deadly poison of Communism began to circulate in the 
veins of the body corporate. What the fatal consequences 
for Italy and for Europe might have been had Italy followed 
in the footsteps of Russia it is not pleasant to contemplate. 

Happily, as so often in the history of the world, the 
poison produced the antidote. Just as in 1792 a young 
Corsican artillery officer had watched the Paris mob storm 
the Tuileries and sighed to think that he had not the task 
and right to whip them to their kennels, so in 1920 another 
soldier, Benito Mussolini, asked himself what was the 
Italian Government doing to combat Communism, the 
greatest enemy that had as yet threatened his country. 
Were all the sacrifices of the preceding years to be in vain ? 
Had he and his comrades endured three long years of war, 
spent their strength and their lives lavishly, to see at the 
end Italy under the sway of a Lenin? To such questions 
the answer was all too evident, and Benito Mussolini set 
himself resolutely to the task of saving his country from 
the inevitable ruin with which Communism menaced her. 
At the time under review he was editor of the Popolo, and 
inthis organ and others he and a small band of collaborators 
in North Italy set themselves to combat Socialistic and 
Communistic doctrines and to preach the gospel of a Greater 
Italy. But Communism has no liking for arguments, and, 
mee aware of this new enemy, quickly turned to its familiar 
weapons of bomb, revolver, and torch. What had succeeded 
% well in Russia and in Ireland would no doubt in time 
ow not merely this new movement of resistance but in 
due course the Italian people also. 

Just here was where Communism miscalculated badly, 
fr in Mussolini it had an opponent very different from 


the} te ordinary politician or journalist. He refused to be 
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terrorized. On the contrary, he decided to repay forgs 
with force, violence with violence, terror with terror, and, 
moreover, all “in good measure pressed down and oyep. 
flowing”?! A small body of devoted men, taking as their 
examples and ideals the heroic patriots of Ancient Rome, 


grouped themselves together under Mussolini and prepared’ 


themselves for a life and death struggle with the Com. 
munist forces. Bound by the most solemn of undertaki 
to sacrifice everything—even life if need be—to the sacred 
cause they had espoused, and owing implicit obedience and 
fidelity to their order and its leader, they set about the 
Herculean task of cleansing the Augean Stables of Italian 
political life. 

In the public Press, in public meetings, in propaganda 
of all kinds they attacked the errors of Communistic doc. 
trine, broadcasted its dangers and exposed its fallacies, 
They organized the defence of the nation against the now 
familiar Communistic weapon of the general strike. They 
trained and prepared volunteers to replace at shortest 
notice the different classes of transport workers on road 
or railway alike. They showed the people that Communism 
was not omnipotent, and that, though successive Govem- 
ments might flinch before it, it had no terrors for resolute 
men. Such were the beginnings of Fascismo in Italy, and 
such the tasks it set itself. 

The forces of Communism at first despised the new 
hostile organization, but, finding it growing daily in power 
and influence, set about crushing it in no uncertain manner. 
Knife, bullet, and bomb again came into play. Individual 
Fascists fell. Fascist newspaper offices were burned. The 
organization reeled under the blows rained on it, while the 
Government stood by apathetic and helpless in the face of 
continued and widespread Communistic excesses. Then 
Mussolini set his quietly trained and unspectacular follower 
to work. If one Fascist fell he was followed quickly to 
the land of shades by two or more Communists. If 4 
Nationalist newspaper office was burnt down, within a week 
several prominent headquarters of Socialist organs shared 
the same fate. ‘‘ Two eyes for an eye, two teeth for a tooth” 
was the Fascist doctrine. 

In vain the now thoroughly blooded Communists shrieked 
in Press and on platform against these outrages on public 
order, these violations of person and property. In vail 
they screamed for the protection of carabinieri or military. 
From the Government which had been powerless to check 
Communistic violence Communism could hope for no aid. 
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And day by day, week by week, tasting the sweets of initial 
success, flushed with solid victories and supported by an 
ever-swelling volume of national approval, Fascismo grew 
stronger. The irregular and sporadic defensive action of 
the early months of its existence gave way to a vigorous 
and sustained offensive on Communism wherever and 
whenever found. Communism and its protagonists were 
placed “on the run” and kept there throughout 1922. 

A new “Terror” spread through Italy, but this time 
a beneficent Terror—harmless to all good citizens, merciless 
to the forces of disruption, to evil-doers and enemies of 
the nation ; above all a Terror full of menace to an impotent 
and inefficient Government which, in four years of post-war 
reconstruction, had apparently learnt nothing and forgotten 
nothing. At length Mussolini, now de facto arbiter of 
Italian destinies, decided to become so de jure, and in 
November 1922 he engineered the peaceful revolution which, 
at a cost of less than fifty lives, placed him at the head 
of the nation. Brushing aside the feeble, attempted resist- 
ance of the Government, the Fascists occupied Rome, with 
the expressed or tacit approval of the entire people. With 
a tact and grasp of the situation all too seldom displayed 
by monarchs in tight corners, King Humbert sent for 
Mussolini and asked him to form a government. 

So, supported from above and acclaimed from below, the 
new Premier set about the task of governing Italy in ideal 
circumstances. Nor were his followers disappointed in the 
results of his long-desired advent to power. If he could not, 
in the twinkling of an eye, turn Italy into a Utopia, yet 
his reforms in home and foreign policy were radical and of 
far-reaching effect. Those whose business it is to keep in 
touch with international affairs—Foreign Ministers, diplomats, 
Press correspondents and students of politics—felt a new life, 
anew inspiration in the somewhat moribund Italian foreign 
policy. Mussolini, in his circular instructions to Italian 
Embassies and Ministries abroad, and in the very unam- 
biguous and firm attitude he adopted at the Conferences 
of Lausanne and London, made it all too clear that Italy 
would be no longer content to acquiesce in or protest idly 
wainst decisions taken by the hitherto more virile members 
ofthe Entente. 

At last Italy had a protagonist worthy of her traditions 
ad her destiny. At last she had a representative in the 
councils of Europe equal in loftiness of conception and 
purposefulness of character to any that France, England, 
# Belgium had, or could, put forward. Henceforth, then, 
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Italy refused to compete with Belgium for the third plag 
in the councils of the “ Big Four.” Henceforth Italian 
interests, now clear-cut and unambiguous, would rank papj 
passu with French interests and with British. Mussolinj’s 
foreign policy menaced nobody, attacked nobody, bu 
nevertheless made it clear that Italy claimed the right to 
think for herself and to act for herself within her legitimate 
spheres of action and influence. 

The Army, the Navy, and the Civil Service have all felt 
the weight of his reconstructing and revising hand. They 
say commonly in Italy—speaking of his economies and 
improvements in the Civil Service—that “he has abolished 
the second jackets’ which Italian functionaries were ip 
the habit of hanging in their offices to represent them while 
the owners of the “second jackets’ spent their time mor 
pleasantly in a neighbouring café! The Navy, too, in post. 
war years had been so starved by unpatriotic Administr. 
tions that it was in a truly parlous condition. Mussolini 
put a stop to this suicidal policy on the part of a nation 
whose maritime interests are of vital importance to her 
existence and development. Finally he gained the con. 
fidence of the Army by his personal courage, personal 
magnetism, and succeeded in imbuing it, from general to 
private soldier, with a new spirit of responsibility and 
discipline. 

In politics he is an Italian and nothing else. Certainly 
he is not what could be called a Conservative, since he 
jettisons without mercy useless or antiquated doctrines. 
Shibboleth and superstition have no meaning for him. Nor 
is he a Liberal. ‘‘ We have trampled,” said he, “on the 
dusty corpse of Liberty.” A Government in his view must 
be strong enough to govern and must impose its will on the 
governed in no uncertain manner. 

He is a Democrat only in so far as he executes the will 
of a united people to the extent he considers expedient. 
His relations with the Vatican are cordial if unofficial. His 
views on Bolshevism and Communism generally are analogous 
to those of the Devil on holy water. They tell the following 
story in Italy which, whether true or otherwise, shows the 
respect in which the Premier is held. Since January two 
attempts had been made on his life. After the second the 
Socialist leaders throughout Italy were warned by Fascismo 
that, should another attempt be made, they, to the number 
of some hundreds, would within ten hours of the attempt 
have passed to the Elysian fields or happy hunting grounds, 
where no doubt their presence would be more appreciated 
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than in Italy. Since then Mussolini rides unattended every 
morning, visits Parliamentary meetings or theatres freely, 
in fact lives the peaceful life of the normal citizen, untouched 
and unmolested. During your visit to Rome, be it long 
or short, you will find anecdotes of this strange personality 
on every lip. In every Ministry, in every Embassy, at 
dance, dinner, or reception, he, his achievements, his policy 
and his future, form the staple subject of conversation. 

Perhaps you will meet him and form a first-hand 
opinion; perhaps you will learn much of him through 
mutual acquaintances; but, in any event, as you pack 
your bags for the return journey northward and you ask 
yourself what is it that has most impressed you during 
your unforgettable visit to Rome, the answer will be, not 
St. Peter’s, not the Vatican, not the Colosseum, not the 
splendours of the past, the beauties of the present, or the 
incomparable collections of the very treasury of art, but 
that strange, compelling personality, whose motto for his 

ople is: 

For the present, Efficiency. For the future, Hope.” 


NEWMAN CRAIG 


ANOMALIES 


WueEn future English historians undertake to write the 
narrative of the early years of the twentieth century, and t¢ 
to explain motives and to unravel the tangled political webs 
which threatened in those days to confuse even the great 
issues of Right and Wrong, they will often find themselves 
confronted by anomalies of a strange and inexplicable 
kind. They will find that in England, after the Great 
War, sentiment, or rather an apparently irrational sentj- 
mentalism, was so strong a motive power as frequently to 
overcome Reason and all sense of justice. They will find, 
too, that this sentimentalism, and idealism thus uncontrolled 
by reason, led the English as a nation and as individuals 
to commit, perhaps unconsciously, acts of flagrant injustice 
and wrong, the fatal results of which remained long after the 
wave of sentimentalism itself had disappeared from the 
world. 

Loss of mental balance and of judgment in individuals is 
a sure sign of mental decay, and the events which took 
place in England early in the twentieth century will suggest to 
the historian that if this rule applies also to nations, then 
England’s mental plight in those days was but a poor one, 

The historian will see and will relate that during the 
years of the Great War England acted nobly towards her 
Allies and played her part well. She showed compassion 
and generosity to the small nations who had stood by her, 
and she spared no efforts to relieve their distress and to 
compensate them for their sufferings. Towards Belgium, 
more especially, and rightly, was her heart tender and her 
charity unbounded. So from the beginning of the war 
Belgian refugees of every rank and condition were welcomed 
to England. They came from all parts, they were desirable 
and undesirable, but whatever their merits or their defects 
might be, all were received by England with equal kindness 
and splendid hospitality. “They are suffering for us and 
for our Allies, and it is our duty and our pleasure to try to 
relieve their sufferings.” So spoke the English people 
with a unanimous outburst of enthusiasm. Moreover, in 
this case for once idealists and sentimentalists consented 
to work hand in hand with genuine compassion and common 
sense, and so a great work of charity was accomplished for 
the Belgians. Sympathizers received them into their homes, 
or provided free houses for entire Belgian families, and 
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everywhere committees were formed which took charge of 
the ever-increasing numbers of Belgian refugees, giving 
them food and lodging, clothing and sums of money. Some 
Belgians were grateful to the English, and some were not; 
put the work went on apace, and was well and thoroughly 
done. 

For the historian this tale of English generosity is a 
simple one and pleasant to tell. It offers no problems, 

litical or sentimental, and it shows the world how England 
at that time recognized the duty she owed to her friends, 
and tried to repay her debt to them by all the means in 
her power. 

The Armistice was signed, the war was at an end, and 
the Belgians were repatriated. England was glad when 
they were gone, for even as visitors they had not been 
wholly desirable. Moreover, she was thankful to have time 
and opportunity to attend to the pressing needs of her own 
people, who were suffering everywhere from the aftermath 
of the war. 

But then arose the sentimentalists, and they clamoured 
with loud and insistent voices. There were yet others to 
be provided for. There were Russians—the children of the 
Bolsheviks were starving. There were Austrians, and 
above all there were Germans. The supplies of food and 
milk for German children were insufficient. 

Yes, all these nations had doubtless been our enemies, 
and therefore, from the sentimentalists’ point of view, the 
sironger were the claims they had upon our charity. 

On all sides the sentimentalists, supported by the 
Churches, raised the cry of ‘‘ Save the Children.” But the 
children who were to benefit by the results of their public 
appeal were only the children of our late enemies. Little or 
nothing of the fund which was raised was to be devoted 
to alleviate the equally pressing needs of the children of 
our late Allies. The voice of sentimentalism with its watch- 
word ‘“‘Support your enemies” echoed and _ re-echoed 
throughout England, and the historian begins to feel that 
the position requires some explanation. He finds it difficult 
to follow the workings of the sentimentalists’ minds, so he 
contents himself by saying that England has always shown 
generosity to her fallen enemies, and that although in this 
case it was perhaps a little overdone, yet she had already 
proved that she did not ignore the claims of her friends. 
The war had tended to upset preconceived jideas, and if 
England’s judgment was for the moment somewhat un- 
balanced, excess of kindness and generosity to your enemies 
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is after all an amiable error, and one that can easily be 
excused. Moreover, the Churches had given their blessing 
to the doctrines of the sentimentalists, and so clergy and 
sentimentalists met on public platforms; and if the clergy 
allowed their zeal for universal love and brotherhood to 
carry them away, many well-worn precepts of religion 
could be quoted to justify their attitude: “‘ Love your 
enemies,” “‘ Do good to them that hate you,” ‘* Bless them 
that curse you.” Is it not better that ministers of religion 
should go too far, rather than stop short, in their charitable 
efforts ? England accordingly, at the bidding of Churches 
and sentimentalists, gave large sums of money for the support 
of her late enemies, although the claims upon her of her 
own unemployed and their families were at that time many 
and pressing. 

Yet once more England proved her subservience to her 
politicians and to her idealists, for again at their bidding 
she allowed a treaty of imaginary peace to be signed with 
her Sinn Fein enemies in Ireland, whereby she surrendered 
the lives and the property of thousands of her loyal subjects 
unconditionally to their age-long enemies. 

This treaty was acclaimed as a triumph both of states- 
manship and of morality by sentimentalists, clericals and 
Radicals alike. But what were its practical results? A 
campaign of robbery and murder of the loyalists in Ireland 
immediately began and was carried on without intermission 
until England’s loyal and devoted friends in Southern 
Ireland had been practically exterminated. 

The houses of the loyalists were burnt over their heads 
and their cattle were driven away. Parents were murdered 
in the presence of their children and husbands were shot 
in the arms of their wives. Rich and poor, young and old, 
men, women, and children, all were legitimate prey in 
the eyes of their implacable Sinn Fein foes. In parts of 
Ireland there were but few loyalists who escaped death, and 
they became homeless fugitives, hiding in the woods until 
they could make their way to England, their nearest hope of 
safety. And so during the period succeeding this treaty, a 
stream of starving and terror-stricken men and women— 
thousands of them—poured across the Channel. 

But the fate of many of those who were unable to leave 
Ireland was even worse than that of the refugees. Their 
” houses were plundered and stripped bare of the very neces- 
saries of life, and they themselves were left without food or 
clothing. Defenceless girls were assaulted and outraged, 
and aged gentlewomen were turned out of their homes and 
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reduced to a state of absolute destitution. Even charitable 
institutions, such as orphanages, were burnt down, and 
the little helpless inmates were left on the roadside. 

Yet, knowing as they did that their presence in Ireland 
was the only hope of saving any portion of their property, 
some of the unhappy loyalists held on there still with the 
courage of despair. What crime had they committed to 
bring such punishment upon themselves? The historian 
finds that no crime was laid to their charge save that of 
loyalty to England and to their religion. The Anglo- 
Irish in Ireland were an industrious, quiet, law-abiding race, 
content to work hard for their living, and for the most part 
eschewing politics. England herself had planted their 
ancestors in Ireland centuries before, and during those 
centuries they had worthily upheld England’s flag and 
England’s honour, sending out their sons to sacrifice their 
lives for the Empire in the Great War. These were their 
unpardonable crimes in the eyes of Sinn Feiners, and it 
was for these that they were hunted out of their homes 
like vermin, by England’s enemies. At this point the 
historian confesses his inability to explain England’s attitude. 
An organized persecution of her loyal subjects was being 
carried on within twenty-four hours of London with the 
consent of a Government set up and protected by England, 
and yet England uttered no word of protest at these 
barbarous crimes against her own subjects and against 
Civilization itself. It was an anomaly of a very strange 
kind. 

But if the general public in England remained unmoved, 
the greater was the opportunity afforded to the tender- 
hearted sentimentalists and to the Christian Churches to 
combine and to devote their time and their money for 
alleviation of the sufferings of these poor fugitives, who, 
like the Belgians, had been driven from their homes. Here 
a yet stranger anomaly presents itself. From private 
records the historian learns that English sentimentalists 
and Churches alike refused all material help and even com- 
passion to these refugees—who were no aliens, but their 
own fellow-countrymen. 

Like the priest and the Levite of the parable, clergy and 
sentimentalists looked and passed by on the other side, deaf 
to the tales of woe told by these starving refugees from 
Ireland, where a veritable reign of terror prevailed. Week 
after week and month after month these unfortunates, 
who had lost their all through England’s politicians, con- ‘ 
tinued to arrive in England and were to be met wandering 
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penniless in the streets of London. Parents with families 
of small children sought shelter in railway stations, and 
even in churches, without food or money, until some charit- 
able person found at least a temporary refuge for them, 
and had it not been for the compassion and generosity of a 
few private individuals, hundreds of ruined Irish loyalists 
would have died of starvation in England itself. 

No public collections were made for them. No arch- 
bishops or bishops issued touching appeals on their behalf, 
No committees were formed to provide them with food and 
clothing, and no free houses were offered by the Government 
for their shelter. 

The clergy, who had been foremost with their help and 
their sympathy for Belgians, for Armenians, for Greeks, 
and Serbians, and then for Russians and Germans, main- 
tained a stony silence when the sufferings of their Irish 
fellow-subjects and co-religionists were mentioned. Some, 
indeed, went yet further and suggested in their sermons 
that Irish loyalists were mere materialists, alien to the 
true Celtic idealism of Ireland, and that their Sinn Fein 
murderers were high-souled patriots, animated by the 
purest motives. Sentimentalists and idealists alike frankly 
rejoiced. In every Sinn Fein criminal of the most brutal 
type they, too, saw only a patriot with high ideals. “ The 
native Irish are a noble race,” they said, “and when once 
they are freed from the paralysing presence of these Pro- 
testant bigots, the loyalists, then unchecked, they will develop 
their splendid powers, and show an admiring world of what 
great deeds they are capable.” Could the irrational folly 
of idealism and sentimentalism be carried further ? During 
the Great War it had produced pacifists of every type, it 
had given lavishly to its enemies when many of its own 
were starving, and then finally sentimentalism and idealism 
justified, nay, even applauded, the destruction of their 
loyal fellow-countrymen in Ireland, turning a deaf ear to 
piteous appeals for protection and help, and only crying out 
** Peace, Peace, when there was no Peace.” 

How can these anomalies be explained? The historian 
can offer no explanation of them, and he stands aghast at 
England’s record of callous indifference to suffering during 
these years of tragedy and woe. Never before in her history 
had she so fully merited the name of Perfide Albion as 
.. when she betrayed and deserted her own children in Ireland, 
throwing them out as a sop to ravening Sinn Fein wolves. 

This is a tale of ingratitude and wrong which loyal 
Englishmen will never read without shame and sorrow. It 
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will not go unpunished and unavenged. For the British 
Empire it will have far-reaching consequences which will 
remain as a calamitous heritage to England’s future genera- 
tions. They will suffer for the sins of their forefathers, for 
itis they who will have to seek, and seek in vain, an answer 
to the insistent question: ‘“‘ What will be the end thereof ? ”’ 


M. GopLEY 
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Lonpon is full of “ objects of interest ”’—ancient buildings 
and monuments, ‘“‘ show places’ of immemorial and world- 
wide fame; but, while conscious of their existence, and, 
in a vague sort of way, proud of his share in their possession, 
the average citizen of London rarely, if ever, thinks of 
visiting them. When he does go to the Tower, or climbs 
the Monument, or spends an hour in the Abbey or §&, 
Paul’s, it is long odds he has been more or less compelled 
to do so as escort to curious friends from the country, or 
the Continent, or, as likely as not, from overseas. He knows 
very well “‘the things ”’ are there, but he is quite content 
to leave it at that until the courtesy due to his guests, who 
have come expressly to “do” London and its “ sights,” 
compels him to take them round and share—or affect to 
share—their enthusiasm. 

So, too, with the Englishman and his greatest possession 
of all—which is his wonderful mother tongue. With the 
contempt bred of familiarity he will seldom give it a thought, 
taking it all for granted—placid, content, and altogether 
unenthusiastic and uncritical. Only on some rare occasion, 
as when a foreigner shall venture on a study of English, 
or of some branch of it, will the typical John Bull prick up 
his ears and display some slight interest in what Monsieur 
This or Herr That or Signor Tother takes the liberty of 
saying or writing about the English language. For this 
reason I think this book of Slang, primarily intended for 
the guidance of Frenchmen more or less conversant with 
English of the “literary” or “classical” or “ official” 
varieties, just published,* will appeal strongly not only to 
those to whom it is in the first place addressed, but also— 
and perhaps even more—to the many thousands on this side 
the détroit who take the keenest interest in France and all 
that is French. For, as the reader of Le Slang will soon 
discover, the volume contains information as curious and 
as valuable for us here as for our neighbours over there. 

Before making something like a methodical journey 
through M. Manchon’s pages, and inviting my readers to ac- 
company me on what I think they will find a not disagree- 
able excursion, I would suggest that the book is not improved, 

* Le Slang.—Lexique de l'anglais familier et vulgaire. Précédé d’une étude 


sur la prononciation et la grammaire populaires, par J. Manchon, agrégé de 
l'Université, Professeur au Lycée Frangais de Londres. Paris: Payot. 
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but rather the reverse, by the inclusion of a good many 
archaic, if not altogether obsolete words and _ phrases, 
evidently derived from some old, out-of-date repository like 
Captain Francis Grose’s monumental dictionary of near a 
hundred and fifty years since. Far better to have eschewed 
sich dead-and-gone expressions as “‘trull,” ‘* blowen,” 
“cit,” “‘ mauleys,” “ didoes,” “‘ galligaskins,” ‘“‘stap my 
vitals’ and so forth, which have no existence, no meaning 
to-day, and to have confined himself to that which is in 
actual everyday use. As to the words prefaced with a 
warning “‘ Q”’ (signifying ‘‘ obscene ’’), one can hardly quarrel 
with M. Manchon for having introduced them, since he is 
careful to explain that their presence—they are not many, 
after all—is due to his desire to let his countrymen know 
what to avoid when using our tricky tongue! Moreover, 
celte étude du langage des rues ne s’adresse ni aux petits 
jeunes gens ni aux jeunes filles. He is probably right in 
thinking that there is nothing in his compilation calculated 
“to shock those familiar with the works of Zola, Richepin, 
Bruant, and Rictus.” Nevertheless, it does give one a 
slight shock at first to find, staring one in the face in cold 
type, certain crudities common enough in vulgar speech if 
not in print. However, these expressions exist, and form 
rt of the subject at hand; so, honi soit! 

When dealing with what we call “‘ thieves’ English,” 
the author has endeavoured to find their counterparts in 
the French equivalent, the langue de Pégre, both the haute 
and the basse ; but as often as not our cant terms are quite 
untranslatable. When such is the case an explanation in 
plain, ordinary French is given, and as a rule it is quite 
accurate and intelligible. And when one comes really to 
examine this familiar, everyday, homely slang of ours, how 
tich, how picturesque, how live, how meaning—often how 
terse and truly witty—it is. What could be better in its 
way than “‘it’s bellows to mend with me,” especially by 
contrast with this bald interpretation : «1 faut que je reprenne 
haleine! Or, again, to take a few examples at random: 
“got out of bed the wrong side”’; ‘‘ outrun the constable ” ; 
“the cold shoulder ”’ ; “‘ cool as a cucumber” (avec un sang- 
froid parfait); “no flies on him”; ‘spotted dog” (sorte 
de pudding rolly-polly); ‘sky pilot”; ‘it’s blowing great 
guns ”’ (21 fait un vent a décorner les beeufs—which is excellent) ; 
“a hair of the dog”; “‘no use crying over spilt milk” 
(inutile de pleurer; ¢a ne changera rien); ‘“‘a miss is as 
good as a mile (manquer de peu, c’est tout de méme manquer) ; 
“he thinks no small potatoes of himself” (il se crott le premier 
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moutardier du pape—excellent again); to “ pull a person’s 
leg’ (se payer sa téte) ; to “‘ do in Rome as Rome does ”’ (hurler 
avec les loups). 

Our compiler, though in some instances rather—if not 
considerably—out of date, is as ‘“‘ actual’? as one could 
wish in countless others. As witness: ‘‘ bootlegger,” some- 
what loosely and ineffectively rendered vendeur ( frauduleuz) 
deau de vie, “old bean,” “ blotto,” “ Black-and-Tans,” 
** click,” ‘‘ gadget,” ‘‘ stunt,” “dry ” (in the Prohibitionist 
sense of the word), “ gasper,” “fag,” “flash ’’ (the little 
piece of black cloth worn at the back of the neck by the 
Royal Welch Fusiliers), the ‘“‘ big noise” (kk: patron), to 
“pill” (in the sense of “ black-ball’’), ‘* posh,” ete, 
Curiously enough, there is no mention of the very latest 
atrocity “ beaver ”’ (for the bearded man), nor any sign that 
the compiler has ever heard “‘ have a banana!” or “ Yes, 


we have no bananas.” He knows the exact meaning of. 


“getting the bird,” but has no neat equivalent for it. 
** Billy-cock ”’ hat (wn chapeau melon) was, we learn, in- 
vented by one Billy Coke in the eighteenth century ; “ Black 
Maria,” the old prison van, has a racy counterpart in 
panier-d-salade; ‘‘bounder”’ is well enough defined as 
un type poseur et insolent, un épateur, un sauteur ; one notes 
“‘counter-skipper’’ (the Irish form of the more usual 
*‘counter-jumper ’’) who is, of course, a saute-comptoir, a 
calicot; but M. Manchon knows “ Corinthian ’’ only in the 
old sense of viveur, or “sportsman,” and not as that of 
a member of our premier amateur Association Club. 
“* Cricket,’ by the way (of which more anon) is quite neatly 
and adequately defined so far as its fullest, widest meaning 
is concerned: “It is not ‘cricket ’—ce n’est pas loyal— 
ga ne se fait pas,” which cannot be improved upon. But 
how comes it that “‘out of the blue” should be classed 
as “slang”? It is not slang, but high poetry. And why, 
again, drag in “Christie’s” (la Salle des ventes) and 
*‘Short’s ” (Café célébre sur le Strand)? Since when have 
they been slang ? 

Occasionally the compiler of Le Slang gives us little 
bits of information which will be “news” to his English 
readers. Who, for instance, knew till now that “‘ blindman” 
signifies employé de la poste chargé de déchiffrer les adresses 
illisibles ? Many, too, will be astonished to learn that 
“blazer”? is another word for ‘“‘ flannels.” 

It is not surprising, of course, that in a volume of this size— 
it has about 350 closely printed pages—there should be errors 
and misinterpretations here and there; the wonder is, all things 
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considered, they are not more plentiful. But the truth is, 
M. Manchon reveals an astonishingly wide and intimate 
jnowledge of our vocabulary, both slang and otherwise. 
That being so, I feel sure he will not take it amiss if some 
of his rare slips are printed out. “ B. and 8.” (for brandy 
and soda) is quite out of date. Very few people drink 
this mixture nowadays, when whisky holds the field, and 
jj must be many years since the expression was used. Nor 
do we say “a beast of a weather,” when we mean “ beastly 
weather’; “‘a beast of a day,” yes. In one very vulgar 
expression, which I need not particularize, the use of the 
word “‘ask’”’ instead of “‘ax’” looks and sounds extremely 
droll. ‘* Brother Bung” is what the publican is sometimes 
called—never “brother of the bung’’—and has anyone 
heard the term “ bellibone ’’ (from the French belle et bonne) 
to signify wne chic gonzesse? Surely “‘ busman’s holiday ” 
is not correctly interpreted jour de congé qu’on emploie a 
travatller; nor do people say “chip of the old chip” for 
“chip of the old block.’’ Concerning the word “ cinderella ” 
(an early dance), no mention is made of the all-essential 
ending at midnight. Coldbath Fields has long ceased to be the 
nom dune House of Correction; and if anyone to-day 
should talk of ‘‘the Cri,” for the Criterion, he would be 
thought either to be mad, or some old noceur of the ’eighties 
just awakened from a Rip van Winkle sleep! “ Blade” 
(for viveur élégant, noceur chic) is quite done for, and so is 
“blue murder” (not “‘ murders,” by the way). “ Bread- 
and-butter miss *’ (une jeune fille de 16 @ 17 ans—a very 
feeble definition) is by a quaint inversion turned into “ Miss 
Bread-and-Butter”’; while tartines @ peine beurrées, for 
“bread-and-scrape,” though accurate enough, is but a poor 
substitute for the terse original. We find references in 
plenty to “nose,” but, rather oddly, none to the familiar 
“nosey Parker,” of which we should have welcomed a 
French definition ! 

“Geyser,” as an arrangement for heating a bath by 
gas, is duly noted, but “‘an old geyser” should surely be 
“geeser.”” One learns that “cuttee” is une personne en 
quarantaine, ad Vindex, a qut Von ne parle plus, and that 
“dog’s nose” is biére chaude aux épices. Speaking “ from 
earsay,” like “Father Christmas” in The Silver King, 
I should have said ‘“‘ dog’s nose”? was a mixture of beer 
and gin, and not the hot spiced ale of other days. Our 
compiler, while dealing with the word “ gist,” (lessentiel 
dun sujet), says it is often confused with “jest.” By 
whom ? ‘‘ Hinge and pluck,” it seems, stands for le ceur, 
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le foie et les poumons dun pore. One would never have 
guessed it. “Jingo” he derives from the Basque word 
‘“ Jinkou”? = God; and it may be so. “Son of a gun” 
has always seemed to have something more or less dis. 
paraging about it, as an expletive, but we now learn it means 
nothing worse than fils d@officier. To “have” a person 
“on the hip,” is interpreted attrister, ennuyer, which seems 
far from adequate; and M. Manchon, who doubtless knows 
his Shakespeare, really must not say or write “ hoisted with 
his own petard.” One fails to recognize “influ” as short 
for influenza; and “not half” is quite a different and an 
inferior thing to the authentic “not ’arf.” How the truly 
poetical expression “fall of the leaf,” from which America 
derives its “‘ Fall’ or autumn, can be turned into pendaison, 
or “ hanging,” passes one’s comprehension, and even if to 
‘“‘drop one’s leaf’? means “to die,” the matter becomes 
no clearer. Not unnaturally, M. Manchon slips over the 
expression “look slippy,” which he calls “slippery,” nor 
has he escaped the “catch” involved in “all manner of 
things’ and “ by no manner of means,” the plural ‘ man- 
ners’ being given by him in each case. Again, he ap 

to have “ got hold of the rong end of the stick” (writing 
of slang, one needs must come under its sway!) when 
** minder ”’ is translated wn nourrisson, un enfant en nourrice, 
A minder, obviously, is one who minds, not one who is 
“minded.” We seem to go back a long way, certainly as 
far as Reformation times, when we find the word ‘‘ monk” 
used as synonymous with un dégotitant, un sale type. “ As 
snug as old Pamp ”’ (irés @ son aise) needs some explanation ; 
while, if anyone ever did say “‘my good person,” it would 
truly be presque une insulte. 

As some may remember, St. Paul’s School once had its 
home in the City, under the very shadow of St. Paul’s; 
but it must be a long time since the boys, who have been 
at Hammersmith for a generation or more, were known as 
**Paul’s pigeons.” And how remote the “Girl of the 
Period,” revived in these curious pages! Here, by the 
way, is a neat definition of “ pearlies”: pantalon a pattes 
d éléphant, orné de boutons en nacre sur les coutures—comble 
de Vélégance dans le East End; and “quandary” as 4 
corruption of qu’en dirai-je ? is ingenious and quite possibly 
right. ‘‘Up the pole” is here said to stand for en vue, 
considéré. I had always supposed it meant something like 
*‘ dotty,” or “off your chump.” It is a little surprising 
to find “ reach-me-downs”’ turned into de vieilles frusques, 
or des vétements tout faits, when the exact equivalent, 
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décroche-mot ¢a, was there all ready for use. On the other 
hand, one could hardly desire a better definition of ‘‘ man 
in the street’ than celui qui nest renseigné que par les 
journaua—le bon public ; or a worse of Mr. Bernard Shaw’s 
“not b y likely” than mais pas du tout, nom de Dieu! 
How banal, too, the rendering of “‘ a better man never trod 
shoe-leather ” into jamais il n’y eut son égal sur terre, which 
js distinctly one of ‘our failures.” ‘‘ Recent incision,” 
for “‘ New Cut”’ had hitherto escaped me, but “‘ hop mer- 
chant’ for “dancing master” is pretty obvious. “‘ Gilt- 
edged securities’? is deftly turned into des valeurs de tout 
repos; the significance of ‘‘ Mrs. Grundy ” is clearly brought 
out; but M. Manchon has missed “ guinea-pig’’ in the 
sense of “company director.” A “two-d cigar” was 
a pre-war luxury. “Scotch Greys” is another expression 
over which the compiler has tripped; while “‘to be 
upon velvet”’ is quite wrongly interpreted agir avec 
astuce—se débrouiller, even the third variant, jower une 
combine sire, missing the middle of the mark. ‘8.0.S.” 
is rendered “‘save our souls”; another interpretation is 
“send on succour”?; whereas it is nothing more than 
a series of wireless symbols. 

By contrast with the accuracy of the mass of the book 
the errors and misconceptions to which I have drawn 
attention are insignificant. One has but to look up such 
words as “‘run”’ and “ go”’ and “‘ do” to realize and admire 
the truly remarkable thoroughness with which the author 
has tackled a very difficult task. In the main, his work is 
quite unusually accurate. I cannot refrain, however, from 
quoting one real “ howler,” the most striking of all. He 
is on the word ‘‘swain,’” which, it is explained, is a 
poetic term for paysan or amant; then he proceeds: 
“9. Terme de dédain: ‘They’re a silly set o’ swain, the 
General Public.’ C’est une belle bande didiots, le grand 
public /’? Nothing more than a confusion between swain 
and swine: a mere matter of accent, but what worlds 
away ! 

Le Slang contains but a meagre proportion of “ war 
words,” which, considering their number and the expressive- 
ness of many of those which “ have come to stay,” is a 
little surprising. Of sporting expressions, however, there is 
& large variety, the author, like all good Frenchmen now- 
adays, being especially keen on outdoor games of all sorts. 
At times, as we shall see, he comes a cropper, but generally 
he is accurate enough. Tennis (lawn tennis, of course) 
supplies him with such terms as “‘let”’ (une balle de service 
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qui est bonne, mais touche le filet; a remettre) ; “love game” 
(un jeu o& Vadversaire n’a rien marqué). Relative to billiards 
we find explained the meaning of “ nursing the balls,” and 
“side”? (though jouer fin la balle for “to take side on,” 
is not altogether convincing). The “ spot-barred”’ game is 
defined partie ov l'on ne peut pas jouer la rouge la premiére—a 
definition which might possibly be improved. Golf produces 
*“foozle”’ (manquer, rater le coup), “ gutty,” “ put,” and 
** plus-fours ” (rather cruelly styled culotte bouffante, et fermée 
sous les genowx, des joueurs de golf et des rowingwomen), 
‘** Bogey ” appears in the book, but its golf significance is 
not noted by the compiler. Football is represented by 
** punt,” “ drop-kick,” “ give the dummy,” and one or two 
other expressions, including “to order off” (faire sortir um 
joueur du terrain pour brutalité). Elsewhere one finds 
“ penciller,” “fives” (jeu analogue a@ la courte-paume) with 
a note that a “‘ bunch of fives ’’ means the fist ; to ‘‘ feather,” 
*‘ knock-out ” and so forth. 

But cricket, of course, supplies most of M. Manchon’s 
examples. <A “‘ maiden” is an over od aucun point n'est 
marqué; a “lob” is une balle lente bélée en dessous. Some- 
times it is very much more than “ a slow ball bowled under- 
hand.” But how can one be expected to explain, either 
in English or in French, what the “lob” is, or can be? 
‘** Bailer,” ‘“‘ break” (both in its cricket and its billiards 
meanings), ‘“‘ bye,” “ cut” (une balle envoyé par le batteur a 
sa droite /), ‘‘ hat-trick,” “‘ donkey-drop,”’ ‘‘ wide,”’ “‘ snick,” 
“duck,” ‘‘ daisy-cutter,” ‘‘no-ball,” “slog” (battre en 
risque-tout, frapper dur sur toutes les balles), and many 
another are accounted for, mostly with a fair degree 
of accuracy; but now and again M. Manchon gets out of 
his depth. With so intricate a subject the wonder is he 
has not made more and greater mistakes. ‘‘ Yorker” he 
describes as une balle bélée droit sur le guichet, and “tice” 
is mentioned as an alternative. It must be a good many 
years since the six-ball over was reintroduced, but here we 
find “‘ over” described as la série de cing balles servie par un 
béleur. Few cricketers, one thinks, would undertake to 
produce anything like a satisfactory explanation of what 
the “‘ googly ” is, but here comes along our gallant compiler 
prepared to define it in less than a dozen words: a “ googly,” 
he proclaims, is une balle qui a de Veffet a droite du batteur. 
Heavens! If it were that and only that—just “a ball 
which breaks on the batsman’s right!” The only 
certain thing about the “googly” that I have ever 
been able to establish is its absolute uncertainty ! 
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Before coming to his dictionary proper—or improper, 
according to taste—M. Manchon makes a heroic attempt 
to explain, for the benefit of his compatriots, first the 
mysteries of the “‘ popular ” London accent generally known 
as “ cockney ’’—a pronunciation, or distortion of the King’s 
English which, he adds, prevails “not only among the 
seven and a half million inhabitants of the enormous city, 
but also in the South of England, in Australia and at the 
Cape.” For this purpose he employs the phonetic notation 
of the International Phonetic Association, which strikes one, 
at the first glance, as being rather complicated, though, of 
course, it may not be so to the diligent French student, 
eager to discover that “‘ god” sounds like “ gawd,” “‘ cab” 
like ‘‘keb,” “‘carriage”’ like “‘ kerridge,” and so forth. 
Some will perhaps share my opinion that the game was 
hardly worth the candle, since most foreigners have trouble 
enough to master the intricacies of correct English—which 
some of us, at any rate, still speak—with all its inconsis- 
tencies and its peculiarities of inflection, stress, and accentu- 
ation, without wasting time on learning exactly how the 
language is misspoken by the masses after two generations 
of free and compulsory “education.” However, our inde- 
fatigable compiler has done his best, and one can only 
hope his compatriots may profit by his labours. Not only 
does he endeavour to explain what ‘“‘cockney”’ sounds 
like; he must needs, if you please, prepare a short “ gram- 
mar’’ of popular London speech—and that way madness 
lies! Some of it is really quite interesting, not to say 
amusing, and one cannot but admire M. Manchon’s pluck 
and industry. The truth is, there are no rules—how can 
there be ?—for this “‘ English as she is spoke” by the 
profanum vulgus. He quotes a passage from one of Barry 
Pain’s books, which purports to give the cockney dialect 
exactly as it is fashioned and enunciated. Let him take 
certain pages of Rudyard Kipling or W. W. Jacobs or 
H. G. Wells or F. Anstey, and he will discover that each of 
these authors has his own ideas on the subject, and that they 
differ materially, not only from Barry Pain, but each from 
the other. No, the enterprising French professor has bitten 
off considerably more than he can chew (really, the slang 
habit grows on one !), with the inevitable consequence that 
he falls a long way short of success in tackling what is simply 
an impossible task. 

Well, M. Manchon having done all this in London for 
the Frenchman, it is now “up to” some energetic, well- 
equipped Englishman resident in Paris to undertake the 
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elucidation of French argot, for the instruction of us over 
here. But are we not—nous autres Anglais—simply too 
indifferent for it to be worth his while? To end on the 
right slang note—J should say so!” 


EpGaR PRESTON 


BRITAIN’S YOUNGEST COLONY 


THE Colony of Southern Rhodesia, which came _ into 
being on October Ist, has had an eventful history, and 
presents some features which are unique in the story of 
colonial expansion. In the first place, it is the only South 
African Colony—using that expression to denote all the 
British settlements south of the Zambesi—which has ancient 
history behind it. How ancient that history may be is still 
a matter for some controversy, but when the Arabs arrived 
in the eleventh century and established trade from Sofala, 
they found ancient ruins, mines, aqueducts, and other relics 
of a banished civilization, and by the sixteenth century, 
when the Portuguese established their ports on the coast 
and the Zambesi, the history of this earlier period was 
already lost in oblivion. 

Nevertheless, to the reports and rumours brought by 
wandering hunters of the remains of ancient buildings and 
mining, Southern Rhodesia undoubtedly owes her subse- 
quent occupation. To tell the truth, nothing but an El Dorado 
legend would have tempted men to the wild adventure 
which the occupation seemed to be in the ’eighties, when 
Cecil Rhodes was laying his plans. Both Mashonaland and 
Matabeleland at that time enjoyed a terrible reputation 
both for danger from the natives and for unhealthiness; 
and as late as 1893 the Boers of the Transvaal told young 
Englishmen who were going up that they would never come 
back. A young clerk, who in 1897 was given by Rhodes 
a job in the Rhodesian Mines Department, and who has 
just retired with a knighthood, a pension, and a beautiful 
estate, was assured by his friends that it was a desperate 
enterprise to go up to that savage country. The only way 
to get there was by coach from Pretoria—a journey which 
might last several weeks. Letters sometimes took many 
weeks from Cape Town, and wagons might take six months, 
or even more. 

It was not until November 1897 that Bulawayo was 
linked by rail with Kimberley, and in May 1899 the East 
Coast route from Beira to Salisbury was completed, and by 
1902 Salisbury and Bulawayo were connected and the main 
line of communication was thus completed. Only the energy 
and personality of Rhodes could have achieved so much— 
no guarantee or help of any kind could be obtained from 
the Imperial Government (although Rhodes only asked 
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them for a simple guarantee in order to obtain the mone 
more cheaply on the Money Market)—and Lord Rothschild, 
when subscribing £25,000 towards the Beira line, said he 
felt he was ‘‘ chucking his money into the sea.” 

Rhodes accomplished the occupation with two bodies of 
young and ambitious men—pioneers and police. On arrival, 
the former scattered in search of gold and began the game 
of pegging out the “‘old workings.” Plenty of money was 
available from England for development, but the early 
years of the Rhodesian settler were rendered desperate by 
the lack of transport, the enormous distance from the coast, 
malaria, and the native problem. The El Dorado myth 
never materialized. Rhodesia, as the founder said, is 
mineralized from end to end—but no second Rand has been 
discovered, and the problem has been how to establish the 
mining industry on a sound basis in view of the over- 
capitalization and waste of the early days, and the distance 
from the coast. That this problem has been solved will be 
shown later. Meanwhile, the last years of the nineteenth 
century found Rhodesia under a cloud. Not only were her 
minerals a disappointment to the get-rich-quick people but 
her native problem in 1896 boiled over into a rebellion 
which cost some 500 lives and pretty nearly extinguished 
both mining and farming. There are about 800,000 natives 
in Southern Rhodesia, and at the time of the occupation 
they were under the rule of a great chief, Lobengula, whose 
royal abode was at Bulawayo, which means “the place of 
killing.” The character of Lobengula is an interesting study 
and by no means devoid of a kind of nobility. He had had 
considerable intercourse with white men, and a mission, 
initiated by Dr. Livingstone, had been established in his 
territory as early as the ’fifties. Lobengula sold to the 
emissaries of Rhodes, in exchange for £500, a thousand 
Martini-Henry rifles and ammunition, and a steamboat on 
the Zambesi, ‘‘ exclusive charge over all minerals and metals 
situated and contained in my kingdom, principalities, and 
dominions, together with full power to all things they may 
deem necessary to procure the same, and to hold and collect 
and enjoy the profits, if- any, derivable from the said 
minerals.” The date of this historic document is October 30, 
1888. The King (in the early days of Rhodesian settlement 
Lobengula was always known by this title) also granted to 
one, Ed. Lippert, in return for a comparatively trifling 
monetary consideration,“ the sole and exclusive right, power, 
and privilege for the full term of 100 years to lay out, grant, 
and lease for such period as he may think fit farms, town- 
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ships, building plots, and grazing areas, to impose and levy 
rents, licences, and taxes thereon”? ...and so on. The 
reason for this concession was given: ‘‘ Whereas large 
numbers of white people are coming into the land and it 
is desirable that I should assign land to them . . . and that 
Ishould appoint some person to act for me in these respects.” 
The British South Africa Company, which had obtained its 
Charter in October 1899, acquired the Lippert Concession, 
and was thus in possession of three claims: Administrative 
rights granted by the Imperial Government in the Charter, 
mineral and land rights enjoyed by virtue of the concessions 
from Lobengula. 

The Matebele king was, as Rhodes said, willing to give 
concessions, but not at all pleased that the concessionnaires 
should derive benefit from them, and, as is obvious, the. 
position was an impossible one. The occupation of Mashona- 
land in 1890 was the prelude to the Matabele War of 1893, 
the destruction (and reconstruction) of Bulawayo and the 
fight of the king, who is believed to have died somewhere 
near the Zambesi. With his disappearance the position was 
changed, but the exact status of the Company was not 
fixed until 1918, when the Privy Council decided that it had 
acted merely as the agent for the Crown in conquering and 
developing the two provinces of Matabeleland and Mashona- 
land. The Lippert Concession was swallowed up by Imperial 
prerogatives, but for some reason, which has still to be 
divulged, the Rudd concession regarding the minerals has 
been allowed to stand. As the conditions on which both 
were granted appear to be identical and were not, in either 
case fulfilled, the.Jay mind is unable to grasp the distinction 
made, but that the course was convenient is apparent. 

To go back, Lobengula’s forces were defeated and dis- 
persed for the time, but not crushed. In 1896 the Matabele 
revolted, and were followed by their hereditary enemies and 
victims—the Mashonas. Isolated settlers were murdered or 
fled into laager ; armed forces were recruited from the male 
inhabitants and were subsequently reinforced by contingents 
from the south and east under Imperial officers. To the 
credit of the settlers be it said that they had secured their 
position before these reinforcements arrived, but the final 
hunting out of the rebellious natives took many months, 
and the country was barely tranquillized when the Boer 
War broke out and the cream of Rhodesian manhood was 
at once absorbed into that struggle. In March 1902, just 
before the conclusion of peace with the Boers, Rhodesia 
sustained, perhaps, her heaviest blow in the death of Rhodes 
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himself, at a time when his constructive and practical 
genius would have been of untold value to Rhodesia and 
not less to the whole of South Africa. Rhodesia slipped into 
obscurity only broken by a small mining boom or two, 
The writer had special reasons for interest in the count 
and visited it in 1905, but found difficulty in getting infor. 
mation beyond the pessimistic reports of disappointed 
investors. Southern Rhodesia, everyone agreed, was a 
disappointment. 

Seen from within, however, the story is one of steady 
progress in the teeth of all difficulties. Railways and roads, 
telegraphs and telephones, towns, villages, farms, and the 
small mine worker began gradually to transform the country. 
The health difficulty proved to be due to bad conditions of 
sanitation and of life generally. By 1907 the financial tide 
had turned with such vigour that there was a surplus. of 
revenue over expenditure. At this stage the shareholders 
of the Company (for whom so much commiseration has 
often been expressed) might have had dividends, but a 
wiser policy prevailed. The Company divided the revenue 
into two classes. One was “administrative”? and went 
towards the cost of administration and government, the 
other went to the ‘‘ commercial side ”’ of the Company, and 
enabled that side to develop a number of its assets, make 
investments in railways, acquire ranches, build up herds, 
plant crops and orchards, and otherwise pile up resources 
for future profit. From that date the country has carried 
this double burden, and taken as a whole, the money raised 
by taxation has paid not only for government but has pro- 
vided the Company with private revenue, besides many 
public works which in any other country would have been 
erected from capital expenditure from loans. It is not 
correct to infer that the desire of the settlers for self-govern- 
ment arose from recent prosperity. On the contrary, it first 
had expression at a time when the fortunes of the country 
were particularly low, and has simply gathered volume ever 
since. In 1914 the twenty-five years for which the Charter 
was granted came to an end, and in the elections of that 
year a chance occurred of returning candidates pledged to 
self-government, but only one was elected on that platform. 
The grounds for dissatisfaction with chartered rule were 
fundamental—in a pioneer period such a form of govern- 
ment has distinct advantages, but as soon as the pioneer 
period is over it is beset with difficulties which no amount 
of good-will can overcome. People of British blood do not 
accept tamely an autocratic form of government, as the 
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overnors of Crown Colonies know to their cost, and Southern 

Rhodesia was a Crown Colony but with a commercial com- 
pany in the place of the Crown. At the same time the 
Company, as the fountain of honour, dispenser of patronage, 
controller of the main industries and the Civil Service, 
always had a strong backing in the country. 

Owing to the Great War no election took place between 
1914 and 1920, but the question of the ownership of the 
land, which had been under consideration for four years, 
was finally decided by the Privy Council, which declared 
that it belonged to none of the claimants—the Company, 
the settlers, or the natives—but to the Imperial Government. 
The decision altered the attitude of the Company, which 
now no longer desired to continue the administration with 
the contingent liabilities of that position, and it was at this 
juncture that the possibility of Rhodesia being incorporated 
in the Union of South Africa became a live factor. Hitherto 
the sentiments, not only of the settlers but of the Company, 
had been antagonistic to such a step, which involved giving 
up the “all British” character of the country. In 1920 
the elections resulted in twelve out of thirteen responsible 
Government candidates being returned, and they promptly 
petitioned, in the form prescribed in the Charter (Supple- 
mental of 1914), for self-government. They got no definite 
reply until January 1921, and then it was the advice to 
“wait a little longer till the little wings are stronger.” 
Mr. Churchill, who shortly after replaced Lord Milner at the 
Colonial Office, responded to the vigorous protests of the 
Elected Members by appointing a commission under Lord 
Buxton to examine their contentions. The report was 
favourable, but one matter stood in the way. It was neces- 
sary to decide how much the Company must get when it 
handed over the government in compensation for what it 
had spent in acquisition and development before the 
country became self-supporting financially. Another Com- 
mission was appointed under Lord Cave to deal with this 
question, which was mainly a matter of accounts and 
adjustments, claims and counter-claims, the valuation of 
land and buildings and other intricate matters. The Com- 
pany had claimed £7,500,000. The Cave Commission cut 
this down to £4,500,000 in addition to which the Company 
were to receive compensation (estimated at about £650,000) 
for public works from the incoming Government, but would 
have to pay for certain land acquired and make other 
allowances. 

This was the position when a delegation of Elected 
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Members went to England and arranged the terms of a 
Constitution which was to be submitted to the electors in 
a referendum, but Mr. Churchill insisted that General Smuts 
should be given a chance to bid for Rhodesia. Accordingly 
a Rhodesian Delegation visited the Cape in May 1922, and 
stated their view of their own value and position. The 
Union offer to the British South Africa Company was 
£5,000,000 plus an amount equal to the value of the Com- 
pany’s holdings in the Rhodesian Railways, which secure them 
a controlling voice in the whole railway system. The bargain 
was obviously very advantageous to the Company, but 
the decision was not in their hands, but was left to the people 
of Rhodesia in a referendum which offered them the alter- 
natives of union with the South or a constitution framed 
by the Colonial Office in agreement with the Elected Mem- 
bers. The date of the referendum was October 29, 1923, 
The utmost was done by Smuts in the way of represen- 
tation and promises as to loans to attract the Rhodesian 
settlers, but the result was an overwhelming victory for the 
Responsible Government Party. Union with the South 
meant taking the Union complexion, accepting the Afrikaans 
language as equal with the English, leaving all important 
matters (including the nature of the Imperial connection) 
to be decided in a parliament in which the British are in 
a minority, and in a variety of other ways sacrificing the 
typically “ British ” atmosphere of Rhodesia. ‘ Rightly or 
wrongly,” said the Chairman of the Chartered Company, 
“the people thought that by remaining outside the Union 
they could best preserve a closer form of relation with the 
Mother-country.” In that belief many men made what they 
believed to be a financial sacrifice. Such idealism is surely 
becoming rare in an increasingly materialistic age, and 
should be accounted unto the Rhodesians for righteousness. 

A year has passed since the choice was made, and in 
the months May-July 1923 came the final act of the drama. 
When the Legislative Council assembled on May 28th and 
examined the Budget proposals for the year, it found that 
a sum of circa £130,000, which had accrued as a surplus of 
revenue over expenditure in 1921 and had been carried 
forward to 1922, had now disappeared. The Chartered 
Company had anticipated its right to regard the whole 
period of administration as one at the date of termination 
of the Charter and to apply any annual surplus to the 
extinction of back deficits, and had absorbed this sum 
while still carrying on the government. The Elected Mem- 
bers questioned the legal right to appropriate any revenue 
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without the vote of the House, and a controversy arose 
which kept the Council in session, with numerous adjourn- 
ments, until the end of July. Meanwhile, however, the 
question of Rhodesia had really become important at home, 
for the date upon which the Constitution would come into 
force had to be announced—it was already six months since 
the referendum—and when that date was named the 
Imperial Government had to meet the Chartered Company’s 
pill. The Estimates were already framed and under debate 
before the settlement necessary was arrived at. 

A large number of difficult subsidiary questions had to 
be met—the future government of Northern Rhodesia, the 
concessions of land and minerals there, the basis for com- 

nsation to the Company for public works and—most 
dificult of all—how the unalienated land in Southern 
Rhodesia was to be administered under the peculiar con- 
ditions involved. By the Privy Council judgment the land 
belonged to the Crown, and the Crown owed the Company 
£4,500,000 by the award of the Cave Commission, but 
the Company would only get that money as and when 
the land was sold. It did not seem a fair bargain 
for the Company, and the difficulty and injustice to the 
Colony is obvious. No Government of a new country can 
work satisfactorily without control of Crown lands. The 
Company was profoundly dissatisfied and challenged the 
legality of the arrangement, threatening to bring a Petition 
of Right against the Crown. There was only one way out 
of all this tangle, and that was a general settlement of all 
the outstanding and complicated questions by compromise. 
The surplus incident helped to indicate the desirability of 
this. Finally an agreement was reached whereby the Com- 
pany, which has already taken the £130,000 surplus, gets 
£3,750,000, of which the Southern Rhodesian Government 
fnds £2,000,000, and surrenders all claims on land or 
administrative assets, retaining its mineral rights. This 
settlement also applies to Northern Rhodesia (which was 
a source of expense, not a paying asset) and Nyasaland, 
certain adjustments and reservations being made there. 
Broadly speaking, the Company, on ceasing to administer 
the two Rhodesias, gives up everything except the mineral 
rights acquired by concession and the lands and estates it 
is developing, and gets the round sum of £3,750,000. A 
statement of its assets up to date was issued to the Press 
on July 17, 1923, and shows that the liquid assets alone 
amount to £7, 065,000, or 69 per cent. of the whole of the 
share and debenture capital (£10,187,533), while a conser- 
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vative valuation of the mineral rights, land estates, shareg 
in Rhodesian Railways, irrigation works, crops, and live 
stock, brings its total assets up to close on £13,000,000. 

There is no doubt that this result is due to the fear. 
sighted policy which, instead of paying dividends, invested 
the revenue realized in Southern Rhodesia in securing (at 
a period when this could be done cheaply and easily) assets 
which are bound to appreciate enormously in value as time 
goes on. Reference has already been made to the mineral 
rights which are secured to the Company by the Imperial 
Government’s act of settlement. It is difficult to estimate 
the potential value of these, and it must be realized that, 
whereas the mining industry in the Union pays about 10 
per cent. of the value of the output in taxation of various 
kinds, the Rhodesian mining industry pays its royalty (on 
output) to the Company (net income in 1921 in Southern 
Rhodesia alone was £129,000), and the Government only 
gets a small percentage of these on account of work done 
for the Company, licenses issued, etc. Although a general 
impression exists that the Company has not received from 
the Imperial Government the generous treatment which 
their work of taming and shaping a new colony deserved, it 
is unfair to that colony that they should be represented as 
having made a bad bargain. Thanks to its great natural 
resources and the really remarkable type of settler it has 
attracted, Southern Rhodesia has proved a good bargain 
for both the Company and the Imperial Government. 

The question arises whether the Colony itself is making 
its start in life under good auspices. It is, of course, handi- 
capped by the method of its early exploitation. To get 
capital interested in the country in the early days the 
Chartered Company alienated a large portion of the best 
land to companies which, in some cases, have done no 
development but\are simply waiting for a rise in values. 
Moreover, the raikyay development of which the Company 
are justly proud, was only obtained by similar sacrifices of 
public interests, and to-day the country is faced by the 
necessity either of taking over a railway system which has 
been built up, not with outside capital, but largely out of 
revenue earned in the country, or obtaining by some other 
method a measure of control over the rates charged, which 
are in no sense “development” rates. Yet the Imperial 
Government saw fit to tie the hands of the new Govern- 
ment to some extent as to railway legislation in the consti- 
tution. Given this handicap, the ownership of the minerals 
by the Company, the debt of £2,000,000 which it is called 
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upon to assume in order to secure what most self-governing 
(Colonies got for nothing—the land and the public works, 
what are the real assets of the new Colony ? 

In the first place, the population, not merely the white 
settlers, but that large and increasingly valuable asset of the 
native population, whose importance is, happily, now recog- 
nized by their white rulers and which is receiving every 
year increased consideration. So far it does not supply 
more than half of the labour needed in the country, but 
is making steady progress in a variety of ways; and it is a 
peaceable, tax-paying community. The white settlers are for 
the most part a sahib class, but differ from those found in 
other countries where the white man is an aristocracy. 
Southern Rhodesia is extremely democratic and her wealthiest 
and most successful men have, in many cases, worked their 
way from small beginnings and are in consequence the more 
valuable as citizens for a new colony. The vision of Rhodesia 
as the abode of the younger son, the remittance man, and 
the public school boy must be abandoned. It has taken 
hard work and business ability to get to the top in this 
colony, and those are not confined to any one class. 

The revenue from 1913 to 1918 was round about £750,000 
—the war interrupting what had been a steady advance. 
In 1922 it rose to £1,488,606, and although there was a 
slight falling off in 1922, yet the receipts were higher than 
had been expected on the analogy of the percentage of the 
falling off in the Union of South Africa. The only direct 
taxes are a dog tax, native poll tax, and an income tax 
which starts at 1s. in the £, with exemption up to £400 for 
bachelors and £1,000 for married men. For the current 
year the revenue is being maintained and the mining industry 
is far exceeding expectations, more activity being exhibited 
in all branches of mining than for many years past. 

It is estimated that £120,000,000 of gold must have been 
extracted from Rhodesia in prehistoric times, and pessimists 
in the early days thought that there was but little left. 
Since the occupation in 1890, however, £54,000,000 worth 
of gold has been produced, and other minerals bring the 
total value of the mineral output up to over £65,000,000 
sterling. It is supposed by those who do not understand 
what “ownership” of the minerals means, that the Com- 
pany is the only profiteer by this production, but in the 
frst place, out of last year’s output of £4,500,000, some 
£3,000,000 were distributed in wages and stores in the 
country itself (figures given by the Chamber of Mines), 
and there is an income tax which, being on a sliding scale, 
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catches the companies while falling lightly on individuals, 
Unfortunately for Rhodesia most of her companies are 
registered in London and contribute to the Imperial ex. 
chequer, and she can only recover a portion of this tax, 
The Chartered Company’s mineral ownership is regulated 
by many administrative ordinances, which have been pro- 
gressively altered to give individuals a better chance, and 
though by no means perfect in this respect, they cannot be 
said to give no protection to Government or settlers. The 
income derived, chiefly from a sliding scale of royalties on 
mineral output, in Southern Rhodesia in 1922 was £110,900 
(a fall of £20,000 below the previous year) and the Adminis. 
tration’s share was only £12,632. Although the mineral 
rights of the Company are safeguarded in the Constitution 
they are subject to administrative regulation and control, 
and the Government will have ways and means of securing 
a just share in future prosperity, while for the present the 
main idea will be to encourage mineral development in 
every possible way because of the indirect as well as the 
direct benefits derived from it by the whole country. 

The other main industry is that of farming and cattle 
owning, which is under a temporary cloud owing to world 
conditions. Southern Rhodesia is in a peculiar position as 
to agricultural and pastoral products, for she still imports 
foodstuffs, although at times unable to find an outlet for 
her own dairy products, eggs, bacon, or crops. She has, in 
fact, reached an awkward stage of development in which she 
produces at once too much for her own requirements and 
too little for export, with a lack of co-operation which 
means alternate glutting and starving the local market. 
The number of cattle in the country now is about 
2,500,000, and the main crop is maize—Rhodesia 
having the distinction of producing the finest white maize 
in the world. Tobacco, citrus fruits, and wheat: are already 
staple crops, and there is a future for cotton, coffee, and 
many other sub-tropical products. Everything points to 
the overcoming of difficulties which are due to the tem- 
porary dislocation of world markets; and it is noteworthy 
that the two main agricultural shows of the year showed 
little falling off in the quality of the products and compara- 
tively little in quantity, and were pronounced by everyone 
to have been unqualified successes. Rhodesians have faith 
in their country. 

Here, then, is Britain’s youngest Colony—a bird’s-eye 
view only, with the high lights and deepest shadows only. 
Taxation is lower here than in any other part of the Empire, 
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living is cheap when one reflects that the poorest white man 
employs servants, and the middle-class woman expects to 
live in a style only possible to the rich at home. The climate 
js superb, the country is beautiful. The towns are well- 
equipped with hotels, electric light, tennis, and polo clubs, 
amateur dramatic and musical societies, cinemas and (in 
the case of Salisbury and Bulawayo) respectable libraries. 
It is not a country for a man without capital unless he is 
young, unmarried, and particularly capable, or has a good 
trade, but for a class of settler who desires, along with an 
opportunity of making good, to lead a life not devoid of 
amenities, Southern Rhodesia offers attractions which are 
not to be found elsewhere. 


EruHet TAWSE JOLLIE 


CORRESPONDENCE SECTION 


THE PROBLEM OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE 


[We feel that our readers should have before them the 
statement of the Australian Prime Minister (Mr. Stanley 
Bruce) to the Imperial Economic Conference. It should not 
be susceptible of misrepresentation, being crystalline in its 
clearness. It is warmly welcomed at homeas a real contribu- 
tion to the policy of Imperial Preference, which is now not 
only the foremost of Imperial issues, but likewise a pre- 
dominant political topic in Great Britain.—Ebiror, N.R,] 


THE AUSTRALIAN PRIME MINISTER’S CONTRIBUTION 


The position I want to put very clearly to a Conference of this character, 
where all parts of the Empire have come together to consider our great national 
problems, is the fact that Australia cannot stand still. We have to go on. 
We have a great country. We have got to populate it, or our very safety 
and integrity is menaced; and if we cannot solve the problem of marketing 
while we are here, then inevitably we have got to go back to our own country, 
and we have got to find some solution of some character. 

We recognize that any solution we can find is going to limit our develop- 
ment very much. We shall only be able to go forward very slowly, but at 
least it will relieve us from a menace with which we are faced to-day as a result 
of what we have already done and what we have already got in prospect, if we 
cannot find markets for the production we are bringing into being. 

Consequently one would then have to look at what you have to sell, what 
you have got to find a market for, and you would have to look round the 
world, and see if there was not somebody whom you could make a bargain 
with, so that you could dispose of the produce which is coming into being. 
During the last few years in Australia we have had many requests that we 
should enter into reciprocal arrangements with different countries by which 
they offered to give us very great advantages in their market for our primary 
production in exchange for advantages they asked in our market for their 
manufactured production. We have turned all those down and have refused 
to listen to them. 

We say the whole basis of our trading arrangements is to try and ensure, 
as far as we can, the Australian market for the British manufacturer. But one 
must stress that while we are determined to pursue that policy in the future 
as far as we possibly can, our own economic necessities might drive us to 6 
point where, to some extent, we should have to relax it, or we should be bringing 
disaster to our own country and our own people. It is therefore necessary 
to consider whether that would matter in the very least to Britain, whether it 
would matter if we removed these advantages we are giving her in our market. 


VALUE OF PREFERENCE TO BRITISH TRADE 


On many occasions I have heard it stated that the Preference we give to 
Great Britain is of very little value at all. I recognize that that view is not 
generally shared, but there is quite a body of opinion that expresses itself in 
that way; and I think one ought to look at the facts a little to establish quite 
clearly that it would be very unfortunate from Britain’s point of view if 
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Australia were driven to the point where we could not give quite such favour- 
able terms to Britain as we do at the present moment. 

Now in the year 1922-3 the actual amount of the Preference which was 
given to British manufactures coming into our country was 7} million pounds. 
In addition to that, we tried to ascertain what the sentimental Preference that 
is given amounts to, and we have circularized a great number of public bodies 
and large enterprises, and really have tried to ascertain from all the people 
that were likely to be giving a sentimental Preference to Britain what it 
amounted to, and we have come to the conclusion that it would be something 
in the region of 2 million pounds. 

Those figures are very large, but in addition to that we have passed anti- 
dumping legislation to safeguard the British Preference and to make sure it 
will be effective from competition with countries with depreciated currency: 
Ido not want to go very far into that point of Preference or the protection 
where there are depreciated currencies, but I merely tell you two facts about 
it, One is, that the basis that we proceed upon, where we endeavour to effect 
that protection to British industry, is that we take the market value in Britain 
of the article which they are endeavouring to import, and it is upon that basis 
that we levy our Customs duty, and actually in the Anti-Dumping Bill or the 
Bill protecting them against depreciated exchanges which we have got on 
our Statute Book, in some respects, rather more favourable protection is given 
to Britain than is given to our own people. I am certainly one that can point 
that out. 

I pointed out to Parliament. that it seemed to me rather an extraordinary 
position to be taking up, to be protecting somebody else rather better than you 
ate protecting your own people. Those are the actual figures, that it is 
$7,600,000 that you can collect from statistical figures, and most of you who 
have followed the controversies that have gone on in this country will probably 
remember that when Mr. Deakin and Sir Joseph Ward were pressing this case 
of Empire Preference, one of their critics said: ‘‘ If Mr. Deakin and Sir Joseph 
Ward can show that the Preference we were giving was worth 1} millions by 
way of Preference as a figure to take by way of net profits to the manufacturers 
of Britain, there would be something in it,” and he almost implied he would be 
in favour of it if that was the position. 

I dare say the Preference given would amount to a net profit that is not 
very far short of the Preference we are giving now, so I think we have certainly 
arrived at the position where that challenge, which was thrown out, could 
very well be taken up, and it could be proved that the position had arisen. 
Over the whole of the Dominions the Preference which Britain got was 
somewhere between 10 and 11 million pounds, and I personally cannot 
believe for one second but that must be of the very greatest value to British 
manufacturers, and I think anybody who thinks of the position must also 
recognize it. It must be of value, if these goods are going into Australia, to 
the manufacturers of Britain. 

1 * x * * 

The other point one has got to remember is that the history of the past rather 
shows that these Preferences have been of some value. In 1882 the value of 
Australia’s imports from Britain was 23 million pounds odd—I will put the 
exact figures in—and in 1906 it was 20 million pounds. That is a period of 
twenty-four years, when the trade was practically the same. That year, 
1906, as a matter of fact, was rather an abnormal one; the figures for 1905 
were only 16,991,000 pounds, so that over that whole period Britain’s export 
trade to Australia did not increase, but remained about stationary, but 
during the same period Australia’s imports did not remain stationary. 

In 1880 the imports into Australia amounted to about 244 million pounds, 
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but in 1906 they had increased to 44 million pounds, so that over the same 
period, when Britain’s trade remained just about the same, if it had no decrease, 
the imports into Australia had increased by 20 million pounds. 

At that time, Preference was introduced in 1906, and between 1906 and 
1913 the position changed. British imports increased from the 20 million 
pounds to 34} million pounds, and in that year Britain was doing 63 per cent, 
of Australia’s import trade. During the war, owing to the fact that supplies 
could not be obtained from Britain, the percentage that Britain supplied 
Australia with of her imports was 46 per cent. In 1920 the Australian Parlig. 
ment passed a new tariff, and under that they gave very largely increased 
preferences to Great Britain, and to a considerable extent we had in mind 
that we did want to restore that market of Britain, if we could possibly do 0, 
and the action taken was certainly effective, because by 1920-1 they had 
regained a percentage up to 64 per cent. of the total trade of Australia. 

I think those facts indisputably show that this Preference is of value, and it 
is going to be a most unfortunate thing if anything is going to be done to 
interfere with it. 


EXPANSION OF THE DOMINIONS. 


Now the other thing I think we have to establish is that the Dominion 
markets have a value to Great Britain. Now the export figures for the United 
Kingdom in 1922 were these. The exports from the United Kingdom were; 
Europe, 311 millions odd, and the Dominions, 285 millions odd, a balance in 
favour of Europe of 25 millions; but of the exports of the United Kingdom, 
produce and manufactures, the Dominions took 270 millions and Europe took 
247 millions, a balance in favour of the Dominions of 22 millions, and I think 
those latter figures very clearly show the value of the Dominions’ trade to 
Great Britain, because the whole of the amount that they take is in regard 
to direct British manufactures, which are providing employment and helping 
the general economic situation here. 

The exports to the different parts of the Dominions I have set out here, 
with the population and so on. I must just quote one or two of them. India 
heads the list, of course. In 1913 she was 70 millions, in 1922 she was 
91 millions. Australia in 1913 was 34 millions, in 1922 she was 60 millions. 
Those are the two Dominions I am taking, but other countries which we trade 
with, for instance, the United States, goes from 29 millions to 55 millions; 
France from 28 millions to 48 millions; and Canada from 23 millions to 
25 millions. 

The estimate that I have here is what percentage of the exports that are 
sent to different countries from Great Britain consists of manufactured pro- 
duction, because I appreciate that the problem of to-day in Great Britain is to 
find employment in her great manufactures. 

The table I will put in sets out that 95 per cent. of what Australia takes 
is manufactured goods; India, 94°5 per cent.; Canada, 80 per cent.; the 
United States, 69 per cent.; France, 58 per cent. ; and Germany, 52 per cent, 
In 1901 we exported 62 per cent. to foreign countries and 37 per cent. to the 
overseas Empire. In 1922 it is 60 per cent. and 40 per cent. I have given 
the intermediate figures. These at least show that we are doing at this moment 
a very substantial part of the trade, and personally I am certain that we could 
do very much more, and, of course, the value to Britain of exports to the 
Dominions is very much greater than the value of exports to any foreign 
countries. 

I would like to bring under the notice of the Conference the development 
of Dominion markets over the last forty years. In 1880 the total overseas 
trade of the Dominions was 112 millions ; in 1921 it was 1,026 millions. That 
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was @ period of forty years. It certainly shows a very considerable develop- 
ment and growth, and if there had been any statesmen in 1880 who could have 
visualized that there would have been that development and growth of the 
Dominions’ trade at that time they would have given very serious thought 
to the question of concentrating upon Dominion trade and Dominion expan- 
sion, and seeing if that was not the best way for the development of British 
industry generally, and as we look back upon the position I think that that 
must cross our minds to-day. 
* * * * * 


The Dominions, according to their populations, buy on a much higher basis 
than any foreign countries in the world. The highest is New Zealand, with 
$13 18s. 5d. a head. Australia is next with £11 19s., and the lowest on the 
list, if I exclude Russia, is Italy, which takes 10s. 1ld. a head. A country 
such as the United States takes 14s. 7d. a head, as against a Dominion like 
Australia, £11 19s. Those figures, I think, show that the Dominions at the 
present time are doing their trade with Britain as far as it is possible for them 
to do it, and I think those figures taken together must convince anybody that 
at the present moment the Dominion markets are of very great value to Great 
Britain, but that their potential value is a thing, if we proceed along a proper 
line of development, which no man can possibly estimate at the present time. 

There are some people who say everything is all right in this best of all 
possible worlds. There is nothing wrong with British trade or British methods 
or anything else. I am not saying that as against Britain. That happens 
inevery country. It happens in Australia. We have people who say every- 
thing is all right in this best of all possible worlds, but it is not. It is not really 
the attitude that is going to help, and it is only said by those people whose 
ideas are at the moment being put into effect by the Government of the country. 
Those are the only people who commit the blunder of saying everything is going 
well. But I certainly think that a review of the position hardly leads to 
that comforting assurance. 

* * * * * 


There is one other point, and that is a fear which was expressed in many 
quarters that if the British markets were ensured in any way—and I say that 
quite deliberately, in any way—to the Dominions, that would provoke foreign 
retaliation and would complicate the whole of Britain’s economic relations with 
other countries. I personally cannot believe that that is so. Other countries 
have tarifis protecting their own industries, and those countries have offered prefer- 
ence to Australia. Could anybody resent it if Britain, her own mother-country, 
did exactly the same thing as foreign countries are doing at the moment ? 

We in Australia and all the Dominions have taken action to ensure that 
our market to some extent will be available to Great Britain. Nobody has 
resented that and nobody has ever suggested that it is not a perfectly legitimate 
and proper thing for us to do and one that is well within our competence as an 
independent people. We have also got to remember that foreign nations are 
not particularly apt to consider Britain’s interest, and at the present moment 
We are not obtaining such extraordinary concessions and benefits from foreign 
countries that we need be very apprehensive that they can do anything to alter 
that even if they did not like what we are doing. 

* * * * * 


Dominions FEAR FOR THEIR BRITISH MARKETS. 


Now it is also necessary, of course, to consider the value of the British 
market to the Dominions. I think there is no Dominion but recognizes that 
the British market is the best in the world, that it_has been an invaluable 
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market to us in the past, and their greatest aim and greatest ambition is to 
ensure that we are going at all events to hold our own in that market in the 
future. But the Dominions feel that there is a real danger that they are not 
going to hold their own in the British market in the future. 

There are some people who say that the Dominions ought to be prepared 
to consider that the free access they have got to this, the greatest and best 
market in the world, is more than an equivalent for any Preference that the 
Dominions might be giving to Britain; and I am not sure that the Dominions 
would not agree with that if the great ideal of those who founded the theory 
of Free Trade had been carried out, and we had got world Free Trade and not 
every country protecting itself, and that we had also got the corollary of a 
reasonable standard of living throughout the countries that we would be likely 
to compete with. 

If that were the position I think there would be a great deal in the argument 
that to have free access into this market would be all that anybody could ask; 
but, unfortunately, that is not the position, and I am certain that the great 
founders of Free Trade did not visualize a world of tariffs such as has grown up, 

I came across an extraordinarily interesting statement of Mr. Cobden, 
made in 1862, which I think bears out to some extent what I am saying, and is 
really direct support to the case I am trying to make now, that it is necessary 
to keep the British market as far as we can for the Dominion production of food 
and raw material so that we can develop the Empire. What Mr. Cobden said 
in 1862 was: ‘‘I doubt the wisdom, I sincerely doubt the prudence of a great 
body of industrial people to allow themselves to live in dependence on foreign 
Powers for the supply of food and raw material.” 

To a great extent that is the case that Australia is making to-day. We 
say that for the Empire it is a suicidal policy, quite apart from the fact that 
we believe we ought to develop the Empire. The thing which makes the 
Dominions very apprehensive as to the future value of the British market to 
them is the fact that in this market they have got to compete with the pro- 
duction of cheap and coloured labour. 

This is the fact which faces a country which has as its policy that it will 
remain a white Australia, and that it will have a reasonable standard of living 
for its people. By competition from cheap labour—and by cheap labour I 
mean labour that is not paid what is a reasonable and fair wage according 
to the standard of civilization we have reached—or coloured labour, which 
has a different standard of living altogether. 

The second thing that makes us very apprehensive is the dumped surplus 
production of other countries, and I will give an example of how that affects 
Australia in a moment. Depreciated currencies are also a factor against which, 
of course, you have to some extent protected yourselves. The last, and 
probably one of the most dangerous factors, is the great combines which are 
growing up all over the world. Now the examples which would stress thos 
cases I have indicated are these. In Australia we have a great surplus pr: 
duction of dried fruits now, which is increasing. We have got to find a market 
for it, but we are faced with competition from very cheap labour. The place 
I refer to is the Levant, and those countries where there is certainly not a standard 
of living which would be acceptable to any British community. 

* * * * * 


Murray River SCHEME. 


At the present moment Great Britain has a tariff upon certain items, such’ 
as dried fruits, and we have a scheme in Australia which is really the test) 
scheme for the whole of our future migration ideas, and the greatest production 
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that will come from that scheme will be dried fruits, and if Britain could see 
her way to make that Preference which we at present have effective, well, I 
think it would solve the problem of this particular scheme we are engaged 
upon, and which I want to refer to and indicate the facts of to the Conference. 

As to whether Britain can see her way to do anything, that, of course, is a 
matter for British consideration, but may I put the case as to how desirable 
it would be that this scheme should be brought to fruition and we should 
accomplish what we are setting out to do. The scheme I am referring to is 
one which is known as the Murray River scheme. In 1915 the Commonwealth 
Government and the States of Victoria, South Australia, and New South Wales 
met and determined upon a large scheme for the conservation of water, the 
locking of the river, and the irrigating of a very large extent of country, and 
that scheme is now being pressed onwards, and when it is completed there 
should be available about two million acres of land, and because of the particular 
circumstances of the settlement there it is the most desirable form of settlement 
for British immigrants. 

That scheme to-day is in this position, that the Commonwealth and State 
Governments have started it and have taken it a certain distance. By 1928, 
1} millions of the 2 million acres would be available. It is increasing every 
year to the area that we would get by then. At present there are about 200,000 
acres, and, roughly, 75,000 people. By 1928 we could get to 14 million acres 
and over, and the next few years we could get up to 2 million acres. 

The principal things that would be grown there would be fruit, dried fruit 
in particular, cotton, with a certain amount of dairying. The production of 
dried fruit in 1914 from that area was about 12,000 tons, of which Australia 
herself could take 80 per cent., and about 20 per cent. had to find a market 
overseas. By 1926 we shall be faced with a position which is exactly the 
reverse of what it was. We have to find a market for the export of 80 per 
cent., and we can only consume 20 per cent. ourselves. Similarly, with canned 
fruits, which would be another great production in that area. 

Unless we can get a market, we will have to slow down the whole scheme. 
If we can find a solution of that, I am quite certain that Australia will be able to 
enter enthusiastically into schemes for absorbing people The whole point turns 
on markets, and markets mean migration, and if we have no markets we cannot 
have great migration, we cannot have great development in the near future. 

Now the problem of markets appears to me to fall into three divisions 
The first one is the making effective of the Preferences already existing. If 
that can be done we have probably solved the Murray River problem, but 
that is for the British Government, and not for us. We have tried to put our 
case in such a way as to show it would mean a great stride in Empire develop- 
ment. If we do not get this, which we believe will be of value to Britain, 
then we shall have to develop rather more slowly, and our improvement as 
purchasers of British goods will be delayed for a very considerable time. With 
regard to these Preferences, there is a direct item on the Agenda. Of course, 
that is the appropriate time to deal with the question. 

THE CHarrMAN.—I would say at once, as I said at an earlier stage of the 
Conference, that as soon as we open that, I will tender quite definite proposals 
on the subject. 

Mr. Bruce.—I am extraordinarily glad to hear it. The second point is 
with regard to Preferences in Government contracts. It is not so big, but it 
is one of very considerable help to the Dominions generally. On these questions 
the Dominions possibly take a view which might quite well be considered a 
little extreme, but the Dominions have got a very real feeling in the matter, 
that where it is a question of Government contracts the Dominions should 
be entitled to get them, unless there is some such hopeless difference in the 
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price, that we could not really contemplate doing such a thing; but we think 
that margin should be a very generous one, and that we should have the fullest 
opportunity of tendering, and our distance from your markets should be 
remembered, so that there should not be too short a period or anything of 
that sort. 

Now the other problem is, of course, a difficult one, and I think it should 
be stated in this way, that in order to assist the settlement of British migrants 
in the Dominions, and thus relieve unemployment in Great Britain and increase 
the volume of inter-Imperial trade and the purchasing power of the Dominions 
for British goods, Britain should be prepared to assist in some way in the 
marketing of Dominion foodstuffs and agricultural raw materials. Now why 
I have put those particular things in, foodstufis and agricultural raw materials, 
is for this reason, that it is not the slightest use our trying to dodge the question, 

That is what the Dominions produce, and that is what will bring about 
the development of the Dominions, and it is no good our passing pious reso. 
lutions, talking about better Preference to the Dominions and ever dodging 
what is the great issue. The issue is there, and it is not the slightest use our 
trying to avoid it. We must see if there is any way of getting over it, and 
it is because of that fact, that those are the lines the Dominions will develop 
along, those are the things the Dominions must have a market for if they are 
to expand and develop, so we have to consider this very difficult question. 

I quite appreciate that at this stage I might very well leave it, having said 
that we cannot develop without markets, those are the things we want markets 
for, and saying that we would like a duty put upon all these things, that we 
should get a Preference and then say no more. I am rather apprehensive if I 
do say anything more that I shall be accused of interfering in other people's 
affairs, but we have to remember that this is a Conference to which we have 
all come on an absolute equality, and we have only one object, and that is to 
try and promote the prosperity of the British Empire as a whole, and, having 
come here in that spirit, I think it is a duty we have got to state the position 
as we see it, and see whether from anything we may say some crumb of wisdom 
might by accident fall which it would be possible for somebody to take up 
and might conceivably help to solve the problems we are faced with; so I 
do not propose to leave the matter exactly where it is, but I propose to say 4 
little more, and I propose, if I may, rather to look at the whole position that 
we are faced with at the present moment in regard to foodstuffs and agricul- 
tural raw materials generally. 

The question has to be approached by remembering certain facts. The 
agricultural producers in Britain and in the Dominions complain that on much 
of their produce they receive too small a return to cover the cost of production. 
On the other hand, the British consumer complains that the retail price he has 
to pay restricts his consumption and involves great hardship during the present 
depressed time. During my voyage from Australia I have studied with very 
great interest the reports of the Departmental Committee of the Board of 
Agriculture on the Prices of Agricultural Products, which was presided over 
by the Marquess of Linlithgow. It appears that this Committee in its report 
largely confirms the complaints of both producer and consumer. 

The report shows that distribution charges are very high. It appears to me 
that the requests which the Dominions are making under this head harmonize 
with the demands of the British farmer, who has been forced to make repre- 
sentations to the British Government for some definite assurance of stable 
markets for agricultural produce. The British farmer states that if he cannot 
get substantial aid, many thousands of acres of arable land must go back to 
grass, and tens of thousands of agricultural workers will join the ranks of the 
unemployed. I desire particularly to draw attention to the similarity between 
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the position of the British farmer and the farmers of the Dominions, in the 
hope that, as a result of the deliberations of this Conference, some common 
policy may be found. 

Cannot a policy be framed to stabilize the price of such commodities as 
meat and wheat, to eliminate fluctuations, thereby confining the trader to his 
legitimate sphere of distribution, removing the incentive to speculation, and 
thus relieving at one and the same time the agricultural producer and the 
industrial consumer at the expense of no legitimate interest. 

Personally, I believe in the law of supply and demand, no Government 
interfering, no sort of control, let trade and industry flow in its own channel, 
but there are some problems to-day which have become so extraordinarily 
grave, and there are certain aspects of trade and industry which have grown 
up, and while we are told we should not interfere with trade and industry, 
they have assumed such a character that some action must be taken to defeat 
the machinations which they are carrying on. I am referring to great com- 
bines, and especially the great combines handling the foodstuffs of the people, 
so that while I approach this question personally with an open mind, I do 
recognize that many people will not even be prepared to consider anything 
that by any chance involves any sort of idea of interfering in any way with 
the ordinary flow of trade throughout Great Britain. We have the same 
feeling in Australia, but I say without hesitation we have at least to examine 
these things and see if there is not something which can be done. 

The other point we have to realize, I think, is that agriculture at home 
and in the Dominions cannot flourish so long as Britain remains the dumping 
ground for every available foreign surplus. Some foreign produce is produced 
by cheap colour labour, labour that we Anglo-Saxons can only regard as 
sweated ; other produce comes from countries with severely depreciated cur- 
rencies. Where neither sweated labour nor depreciated currencies assist the 
foreign producer he generally has a protected home market and can often 
afford to dump his surplus production into Britain. It is necessary to regulate, 
and where necessary to restrict, foreign countries. 

I have not come to this Conference with any suggestion that I have got 
the solution of this problem, but we do so regard it as the keystone of the 
whole Imperial structure that we feel we should try and put forward some 
ideas in regard to it, and I suggest that the objectives we have to have in 
mind in any solution that is arrived at are, first, that we should ensure that 
the British agricultural producer should have priority over all comers for the sale 
of his produce in the British market. 

In Australia, educated as she has been in regard to her fiscal system, that 
appears to be absolutely an essential factor to some people. Of course, it is 
perhaps surprising that Australia takes that view, but we demand our own 
production shall have the first rights in our own market, and we recognize 
that the British agricultural producer has exactly the same rights we as claim 
for ourselves. 

These are three points that occurred to me that we have got to guide us: 
(1) to assist the British farmer; (2) to encourage the Dominion producer ; 
and (3) to safeguard the British consumer. 

The second objective is that so far as the British farmer is not able to supply 
the British requirements of foodstuffs, the Dominions’ producer should be 
placed in a position to supply, to the greatest possible extent, the necessary 
requirements ; and that, in order to achieve these two objectives, the impor- 
tation of foreign agricultural produce should be limited to the supply of the 
deficiency that the British and Dominion agriculturist is not able to supply. 
These two, of course, are the producer’s side of the problem. 

The third objective is that we realize that in a country such as Great Britain 
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the consumer’s point of view must have the fullest consideration. Any agri- 
cultural policy which resulted in a permanent increase in the cost of n 
foodstuffs might place the industrial interests of this country at a disadvantage 
in the markets of the world. It is, therefore, of the greatest importance to 
examine any proposals that may be put forward to achieve the objects which 
I have just stated in the interests of the producer, to see whether there is a 
reasonable chance of securing the producer’s interests without sacrificing that 
of the consumer, and, through the consumer, that of the industry. 


A TARIFF AND A PREFERENCE FOR THE DOMINIONS. 

Now I want to deal with five different matters. There is only one that 
I must say I think stands out over the others, but with regard to all the rest 
I am merely putting them forward as suggestions for examination, and I do not 
express any opinion at all with regard to them. 

With regard to the first, of course, being the representative of Australia, 
and holding the views that we hold very strongly, I must give my first choice 
to-day, a tariff upon the foodstuffs and raw materials, and a Preference to 
the Dominions. 

Dealing with them in order, the first method that naturally occurs to the 
mind when considering how British and Dominion agriculture may be safe. 
guarded against what we may term the unfair competition of foreign supplies 
is a protective tariff for British agriculture, with adequate Preference for the 
Dominions. From a purely Australian point of view I may state quite frankly 
that we should welcome any such solution of the problem. 

The Australian public is thoroughly accustomed to the idea of protective 
tarifis. They understand their significance, and the value of any Preference 
that the British Government might be able to give under such a scheme would 
be immediately appreciated in the Dominions. I think it could be claimed 
that a protective tariff with adequate Preference could undoubtedly be made 
to achieve all our objectives. I am aware of the prejudice that exists in this 
country against any tariff system being applied to essential foodstuffs, but I 
would point out to the Conference that the country that attempts to obtain, 
for any considerable period, its food supplies at prices below the cost of pro- 
duction, will certainly be eventually faced by a gradual decrease of production, 
with the necessary corollary of scarcity of supplies, high prices, and, if the 
trouble be not remedied, ultimately by starvation. 

At the present time the position in Britain appears to be approximating 
to these unhappy conditions. The British farmer is, I understand, incurring 
heavy losses from his arable areas in spite of excellent crops. The Dominion 
producer, in many instances, is unable to obtain prices that cover his costs. 
Surely we must look at the problem not as one of to-day, to-morrow, or the 
next day, but taking a wide view, realize that proper measures to safeguard 
Empire agriculture will undoubtedly be in the interest of all classes of the 
community. 

The supply of some of the most important foodstuffs is now largely in the 
hands of foreign combines that manipulate prices to the detriment of both 
producer and consumer. Unless Empire agriculture can be encouraged Britain 
must expect to see the control of its food supplies pass more and more into 
foreign hands, with what results in time of war recent experience can teach 
us. In view of the high prices which the British consumer has to pay for 
produce, there is no real reason why a system of protection and Preference 
based on a tariff should necessarily increase the cost of living. 

The second suggestion that I would put forward is a scheme of sliding 
scale for protection and Preference. Protection for British agriculture and 
Preference for the Dominions should be introduced on a sliding scale so as to 
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give some measure of stability to the market by bringing the tariff into 
operation only when the prices of commodities sank to so low a level as to be 
unremunerative to the agricultural producer—in other words, asliding-scale tariff. 

It has been suggested that the average cost of production of an essential 
commodity, such as, for instance, wheat, having been ascertained for the 
United Kingdom, the sliding-scale tariff should come into operation whenever 
the price sank below the average cost, thus giving to the British farmer 
protection only when he needs it, and applying Preference to the produce of 
the Dominion at the same time. As the tariff would only be applied when 
prices had fallen below a certain level, it is probable that one result of this 
system would be to, in some degree, eliminate fluctuations, and this in itself 
would be a benefit to the consumer as much as to the producer. 

The third suggestion is subsidies. A third system whereby British and 
Dominion agriculture could be placed in a position of definite advantage over 
foreign supplies would be by a system of subsidies, where required, to British 
agriculture, and some form of subsidy to the Dominions’ producer. It has been 
suggested that subsidies from the British Government to the Dominion products 
could be based upon the ascertained value of the Preferences afforded by the 
Dominions to the Mother-country. 

For instance, if Australia had given preferential treatment to Great Britain to 
the extent of say, 8 million pounds in a year, a proportion of this amount should 
be returned by the British Government to take the form of subsidies as against 
freight charges, overhead expenses, etc., this subsidy to take the place of a tariff 
Preference on essential foodstuffs or agricultural raw material. It is argued 
that an arrangement of this sort would give an incentive to the Dominions 
to increase their Preferences to British goods to the maximum amount in order 
to obtain as large a subsidy for their primary production as possible. 

I presume that under any such system the subsidies to the British farmer 
would only be available when the market price had sunk below the reasonable 
cost of production. On the other hand, if a subsidy system was to be regarded 
by the Dominions as in any way an adequate quid pro quo for their Preferential 
arrangements for British manufacturers, the subsidies to the Dominions would 
have to be in continuous operation. 

I have now briefly indicated two methods of attaining our objective, which 
are based upon a tariff, and one method in which subsidies would be used. 
There are two other methods which are worthy of consideration, which do not 
involve either tariffs or subsidies, but are based upon the idea of controlling 
the volume of foreign imports. I am aware of the feeling that still exists in 
this country against measures of control, and in considering these forms of 
solution, it seems desirable to discover how control could be applied with the 
very minimum of friction and the least possible interference with the normal 
methods of business and of trade. 

One system that has been suggested for giving effect to our purpose is an 
import licence system to discriminate against foreign countries. A suggestion 
of this sort was made by the Incorporated Society of Meat Traders to the 
Bridgeman Committee, and is mentioned in that Committee’s report. A 
system in some way analogous to this is, I believe, carried out at the present 
moment by the Hop Control. There is little doubt that a licensing system 
could be made effective for this purpose. 

It would mean that British agriculture would be left entirely uncontrolled, 
and the Dominions would be allowed to import their produce into Britain 
without restriction, except in instances where British agriculture was able to 
supply the entire need of the community, but foreign imports would only be 
allowed under licence, and the volume of foreign imports would be controlled 
by the licensing authority. 
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It seems probable that both our first and second objectives could be attaineg 
by this method, and if the British and Dominion producers showed any 
tendency of using their advantages to unduly exploit the consumer, the licensing 
authority could effectively counter any such attempt by increasing the quantity 
of foreign importations. 


** STABILIZATION.”* 


The last method that I desire to bring to the notice of the Conference ig 
what has been called a “‘ stabilization policy,” but, before outlining this method, 
I think it desirable to refer, very briefly indeed, to the proposals that have been 
put forward from time to time for the establishment, for strategical purposes, 
of national reserves of such essential foodstuffs as, for instance, wheat. When 
we remember the great difficulties that Great Britain had to encounter in main. 
taining her food supplies during the war, and that it has now been stated that 
during the height of the submarine campaign in 1917 Great Britain was within 
three weeks of actual starvation, adequate national reserves appear to have 
the utmost strategic value. 

This stabilization policy to which I am about to refer appears to require 
for its proper functioning some form of reserve also. The idea of a stabilization 
policy is that a system of protection and Preference could be brought into 
effect, without any tariff, to give the maximum advantage to Empire agriculture 
and at the same time to safeguard and benefit the British consumer. This 
is a suggestion for a deliberate policy of the stabilization of prices of such 
essential commodities as meat and wheat. 

The source of supply of foodstuffs can be classified under three heads, 
i.e. British, Dominions, and Foreign. It is proposed, under this system, that 
the British product should be left entirely free and uncontrolled. In other 
words, the British farmer will be free to continue to market his produce pre- 
cisely as he is doing at the present time. 

The Dominion produce would also be freely marketed so long as the quantity 
required from foreign sources was sufficiently large to allow the control of its 
entire volume to effectively stabilize the price of the commodity in question 
in Britain. 

The foreign supplies should be controlled by a National Purchase Corporation 
for either meat or wheat, this Corporation to buy from foreign countries the 
necessary difference between what the British and the Dominion producer 
can supply and the total requirements of the country. 

If these proposals are taken in conjunction with the idea of national reserves 
of foodstuffs, and if the control of the national reserves were vested in the 
National Purchase Corporation, it will be seen that in the case of, say, wheat, 
the controlling authority would be able to regulate the flow of foreign imports 
on to the London market at two points—firstly, by the amount actually allowed 
to enter Great Britain; and, secondly, by the rate at which foreign wheat 
was allowed into the market from the national wheat granaries. In the event 
of any shortage of British and Dominion supplies, and a tendency to increase 
all prices in the market, the National Purchase Corporation would release 
additional foreign wheat. 


NEED OF OPEN MINDs. 


I think we have got to face this question with very open minds, for the 
reason that most of you will have observed that in America the position with 
regard to production has become so acute that the President is now taking 
quite definite action so as to stabilize prices for the producer of wheat. The 
world over people are having to do something of this sort ; we are all reluctant 
to do it, it is not the natural thing that we were born to and bred to and that 
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we have understood throughout our history, but if the world is going to start 
doing this sort of thing we have got to consider our position very, very seriously. 

Take Australia’s position. A great country like the United States of 
America considered it worth while to take action of this character, which is 
certainly foreign to her system, too, and really made production paying and good 
employment for her people, while Australia and other great primary producing 
countries in the Empire cannot make it pay for theirs. We are gradually 
going out of production altogether, and it is going to have the most extra- 
ordinarily serious effect upon Britain and upon the whole of the Dominions 
and the Empire itself. 

I certainly think we have got to consider these things with very open minds 
and see whether in some direction there is not a solution of them. That 
Britain, for her own sake, has got to do something with regard to this matter 
quite apart from the development of the Empire and purely with regard to 
her own food supplies, appears to me to be becoming increasingly evident. 
Strangely enough, I had a cable to-day which I think throws a most extra- 
ordinary amount of light upon the present position of the British food supply : 
“With the object of enhancing cattle values Argentine Government has passed 
legislation fixing minimum price export beef.” This affords striking illustration 
of what Great Britain may expect when dependent on foreign sources for 
supplies. 

Taking that particular instance, the present position in the meat trade is 
such that to a very considerable extent Australia will be driven out of meat 
production unless some alteration takes place. Well, if one of the meat pro- 
ducers of the world inside the Empire disappears, it is then going to be very 
possible for people to do this sort of thing, and they will not be doing it at their 
own expense; they will certainly be doing it at Britain’s, which is the best 
market that is open to any. For these reasons I certainly urge that this 
question has to be considered without prejudice and, if it were possible to do so, 
by casting aside all our preconceived ideas in regard to these matters. 

Now as to the practical proposal I have to put forward, it is this: That 
this question of getting the market for Empire and British agriculture is, to 
my mind, the outstanding question of the moment, and we have got to try 
and do something in regard to it. 

The only method that I can see by which we could do something effective 
is by immediately, in this Conference—or, if it is necessary, the Imperial Cone 
ference, who does it; I am quite indifferent which does it—appointing a 
Royal Commission to take into consideration immediately these questions 
and these schemes that I have put forward, and any others that there may 
be, with a view to making a recommendation to this Conference as to what 
action they consider would effect the objects that we have got in mind. 

I appreciate, of course, that somebody will say that the time is impossible, 
that we shall only be sitting here a month or perhaps five weeks, and that it 
could not be done. I personally cannot see why it could not be done if only 
we are quite determined to do it and get this recommendation. There is no 
further inquiry ; Britain has had Royal Commissions that have inquired into 
almost everything. 

The whole of the facts are there ; everythingis known. All thatis necessary 
is to appoint a Royal Commission with such a personnel that it would command 
the confidence of the whole of the people of Britain and of the Dominions, 
to consider these schemes, to go into this question, and the whole of the 
information which would be required is available at the present time. It 
would not need further exhaustive inquiry ; it is only to weigh the position 
bs and to make a recommendation to this Conference. That is the suggestion 

make, 
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THE WORLD-WIDE ORGANIZATION OF GERMAN 
BOOBY TRAPS 


[THE readers of the National Review all over the world 
will be keenly interested in the following documents which, 
though official and previously published, are practically 
unknown. In September 1914, when they were “ presented 
to both Houses of Parliament” as a White Paper, the 
whole nation and Empire had something else to think about, 
It will be noted that this was not “war propaganda,” 
Though unpublished until the war, this information had 
been bottled for six months in Downing Street, while His 
Majesty’s Ministers were “‘ doping” the country concerning 
the German danger and Lord Haldane was proceeding from 
platform to platform proclaiming what an admirable, 
amicable, harmless, and trustworthy people the Germans 
really were. All this time the Asquith Government had in 
their possession this illuminating Report from the British 
Embassy in Berlin, exposing the world-wide intrigues of the 
Berlin Government—with the assistance of Lord Haldane’s 
friend the ‘‘ Overseas Jew,’’ Herr Ballin—to ‘‘ influence,” 
alias buy or blackmail, the world’s Press in German interests, 
This process was never in fuller blast than to-day and 
wherever our readers meet with pro-German and anti-French 
propaganda, especially in the more remote and unsophisti- 
cated places, they should have no difficulty in divining its 
origin or the reason for its appearance. We reproduce 
this White Paper textually—all we have added is the title, 
“The World-wide Organization of German Booby Traps.”— 
Epritor, N.R.] 


DISPATCHES FROM HIS MAJESTY’S AMBASSADOR AT BERLIN 
RESPECTING AN OFFICIAL GERMAN ORGANIZATION FOR 
INFLUENCING THE PRESS OF OTHER COUNTRIES.* 


No. 1. 


Sir E. Goschen to Sir Edward Grey.—(Received March 2.) 
Berlin, February 27, 1914. 
Sir, 

I have the honour to transmit herewith a report on the establishment, 
under Government control, of a powerful secret association for the purpose of 
influencing the foreign Press in the interest of the German export trade and of 
the spread of German influence generally. 

I have, &c. 
W. E. GOSCHEN. 


* Miscellaneous, Number 9 (1914), price 4d. 


id of 
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Enclosure 1 in No. 1 


Report. 


For some time past a variety of schemes had been ventilated in the Press 
with the object of improving German prestige abroad. It was said that in 
certain foreign parts Germany was being persistently and wrongfully abused, 
that she could obtain no fair hearing because the Press of those distant countries 
was in hands hostile to any German enterprise, and because the telegraphic 
agencies serving those countries were equally biased. An “ Association for 
World-Commerce * was to have remedied this evil by a persistent pro-German 
propaganda in the countries most bitterly complained of. It was hoped that the 
necessary funds could have been raised by contributions from all the trading 
and industrial societies interested in the German export trade, and, in view of 
the supreme importance to Germany of her export trade, it was intended that 
agents of the Association should be sent and stationed abroad to assist the 
exporting industries by timely advice and an active policy generally, such as 
private individuals could pursue more effectively than officials. 

The opportunity for realizing this scheme seemed to offer itself under the 
following circumstances. A plan was being prepared to start a German- 
American Economic Society. Similar societies with an application to other 
countries already exist—e.g. a German-Argentine Society, a German-Canadian 
Society, a German-Russian Society, &c. The foundation of a German-American 
Society had been advocated in connection with the revision of the American 
tariff which gave German industries new chances of an intensified export to the 
United States. As was natural in any matters dealing with German-American 
affairs, M. Ballin, of the Hamburg-America Line, was approached to take the 
matter in hand. He consented. Under his inspiration the idea of a German- 
American Society was abandoned and the idea of a World Society was substituted. 
A preliminary meeting was held at which the various German-foreign societies 
were represented ; there were present also representatives of the ‘‘ Central 
Association of German Industrials,” and of its great rival, the ‘‘ Federation of 
Industrials,” as well as of most of the leading industrial firms. Internal 
dissensions, however, soon appeared, and several important members sent in 
their resignations. 

The details of the foundation were to have been settled at a meeting convened 
for February 26th; to-day the whole scheme stands prorogued sine die. 
If it is ever realized its plan will have to be considerably altered. In the mean- 
time the original plan of a German-American Society has been revived. This 
society is, in fact, to be constituted in Berlin early in March in the form originally 
intended. 

It would seem strange had M. Ballin so readily accepted defeat. The 
explanation lies in the fact that, at the request of very highly placed persons, his 
interest has been transferred to another more delicate and more or less secret 
organization, devised to undertake those duties of M. Ballin’s would-be 
“Weltverein ® which concerned the German reputation abroad. 

A short time ago, a meeting, of which the secret has been well kept, was 
convened in the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, of which Dr. Hamann, the notorious 
head of the Press Bureau of the German Foreign Office, was the originator and 
at which the Foreign Secretary himself was present. The meeting was attended 
by members of the leading industrial concerns of this country: the North 
German Lloyd, the Hamburg-America Company, the Deutsche Bank, the 
Disconto Gesellschaft, the Allgemeine Electricitatsgesellschaft, Siemens and 
Halske, the Schuckert Works, Krupp, the Cruson Works, &c. They formed a 
private company with the purpose of “‘ furthering the German industrial prestige 
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abroad —a conveniently vague purpose. The company will be financed by 
private subscriptions and by a Government grant. The sum at first suggested 
as a necessary revenue from private subscription was £12,500, but the company 
present at the first meeting was so enthusiastic that it definitely promised 
annual subscriptions amounting to £25,000. The Government will add £12,500 
per annum—the whole Secret Service Fund, in fact, at the disposal of the 
Imperial Foreign Office for similar purposes (e.g. for the payment of subsidies 
to certain papers abroad). 

The company has entered into an agreement with the Agence Havas* that the 
latter will in future only publish news concerning Germany if supplied through 
Wolff's Telegraphen-Bureau. The latter will receive its German news exclusively 
from the new company. The company intends to make a similar arrangement 
with Reuter’s Telegraphic Bureau for those foreign countries in which Reuter 
controls telegraphic communications. If Reuter declines, the Deutsche Kabelge. 
sellschaft, a smaller German news agency supplying telegrams from certain 
countries (e.g. Mexico) and working in agreement with Wolff's Telegraphic 
Bureau, is to be financed by the new company to run a service in competition 
to Reuter’s. 

All the concerns represented at the meeting have furthermore agreed to pay 
into the company’s hotchpot the very vast sums which they are accustomed to 
spend abroad for their advertisements in foreign papers. The total of this 
item alone is believed to be not less than £25,000 per annum—-so the annual 
sum available for the purpose of the new company will reach a total of £50,000 
to £75,000. The company will in future issue the advertisements of its members 
only to those foreign papers which publish German information originating 
exclusively from the new company, which is to be regarded as the only authentic 
source of information concerning Germany and all things German. This 
information they are to receive free of cost or at a nominal sum—so that the 
willing foreign papers will derive very material benefits from their collaboration 
with the company; viz. lucrative advertisements and free matter written 
in the language of the country in which the papers are published. The foreign 
Press is to be watched by the company’s agents appointed in the various foreign 
centres. Any incorrect reports are to be telegraphed home and corrected by 
telegrams issued by the company. The countries in which the system is to be 
immediately inaugurated are chiefly the South American States and those of the 
Far East, but the system is to embrace all countries outside Europe. The 
German cable rates for Press telegrams are to be reduced in the interests of 
the new company. 

It is difficult to say whether the evil which the new company is to remedy 
really exists, or exists to any perceptible extent, but it is certain that a very 
influential private company has been called into existence with every official 
encouragement commanding an enormous revenue for the purposes of a pro- 
German newspaper propaganda. Whether the evil exists or not—the money 
will be spent on secret service to popularize Germany abroad. It does not 
seem to have occurred to the promoters of the scheme that they are preparing 
the ground for a vast system of international blackmail—hardly a proper way 
to reach the desired end. 


* Notr.—Information since furnished to the Foreign Office has conclusively 
established that such an agreement, whilst apparently intended by the German 
Company, was not in fact entered into, or indeed ever contemplated, by the 
Agence Havas. 
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No. 2. 


Str E. Goschen to Sir Edward Grey.—(Received April 6.) 
Berlin, April 3, 1914. 
SR, 

In my dispatch of February 27th last concerning the secret foundation 
of a German society to supply the foreign Press of certain countries with news 
favourable to Germany and German interests, it was foreshadowed that German 
cable rates for Press telegrams would probably be reduced in the interests of 
the new society. 

I have the honour now to report that, in fact, reduced rates for telegrams 
to the United States, Canada, Argentine, Chile, Peru, and the German colonies 
are to come into operation as from April 1, 1914. These telegrams, which 
are to be officially known as week-end telegrams, will be admitted at a reduced 
rate between Saturday midnight and Sunday midnight, to be delivered on 
Monday or Tuesday respectively. These week-end telegrams must have reached 
the cable station at Emden before midnight on Saturday, but can be handed in 
at any telegraph office in the course of the week. 

The rates, which in some cases represent a reduction to one-fourth of the 
usual rates fixed, are :-— 


a per 
word. 
To New York, Canada, Argentine, Chile, Peru thane charge 

for each telegram 20 M.) ae -. 80 
To Togo and Cameroons (minimum charge 18 M.).. -. 90 


To German South-West Africa (minimum charge 15 M.) .. 75 


Negotiations are pending for extending the week-end telegram service to 
other distant countries. 

Telegrams sent to the United States or Canada are sent at the reduced rate 
only to New York or Montreal respectively ; thence they are forwarded either 
free of charge, by letter, or at the local telegram rates per word by telegram. 

I have, &c. 
W. E. GOSCHEN. 


No. 3. 


Sir E. Goschen to Sir E. Grey.—(Received May 4.) 
Berlin, May 2, 1914. 
Sr, 

With reference to my dispatch of the 3rd ultimo, I have the honour to 
report that, according to an announcement in the North German Gazette, 
the system of reduced rates for what are called “‘ week-end telegrams ™ is to 
be extended as from the Ist instant to Cape Colony, Natal, The Orange Free 
State, Transvaal, South and North Rhodesia, Nyasaland, British India, Burma, 
Ceylon, Malacca, Penang, Singapore, and Labuan, under the conditions described 
in my above-mentioned dispatch. 


The rates are as follows :— 
Pfennigs 
per word. 


To Cape Colony, Natal, Orange Free State, Transvaal .. 70 
To South Rhodesia, Malacca, Penang, oer and Labuan 80 
To North Rhodesia and Nyasaland .. . aot oe 


To British India, Burma, and Ceylon.. : <a. on 
I hide, &e. 


W. E. GOSCHEN, 
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Sir E. Goschen to Sir Edward Grey.—(Received June 12.) 


Berlin, June 9, 1914, 
Sir, 

I had the honour, in my dispatch of the 27th February last, to explain g 
scheme under which a society had been founded with the object of supplying the 
foreign Press, by telegraph, with information favourable to Germany generally 
and to German industrial enterprise in particular. I have since transmitted lists 
of the countries to which, under the name of ‘‘ week-end telegrams,” the cable 
rates have been very considerably reduced to assist the propaganda of the said 
society. 

I to-day have the honour to forward a translation of a cutting from the 
Deutsche Export Revue of June 5, 1914, in which the existence of the scheme 
is, for the first time, as far as I know, admitted in public print. 

The Deutsche Export Revue, which is published in Berlin, is a weekly 
periodical devoted to the interests of the German export trade. It is regarded 
as well informed, and enjoys a good reputation generally. 

The article confirms the various particulars set out in my dispatch; it 
confirms more especially the fact that the Imperial Foreign Office is supporting 
the scheme with an annual subscription of £12,500, paid out of its Secret 
Service Fund. It supplies a list of the members of the society, the names of the 
directors, &c. The last paragraph of the article merits special attention on 
account of a certain refreshing ingenuousness. 

I am informed that the order has gone forth from high official quarters not 
to reproduce or in any way to refer to this article, as its inadvertent publication 
is not unnaturally considered extremely inopportune and embarrassing. 

I have, &c. 
W. E. GOSCHEN. 


Enclosure in No. 4. 


EXTRACT FROM THE Deutsche Export Revue or JUNE 5, 1914. 
GERMANY’S WORLD-WIDE Economic AIMS. 


A Syndicate for the Supply of News Abroad. 


Our readers will remember that one of the items in the programme of the 
German Association for World Commerce was the establishment of a news service 
abroad on generous lines, Whilst the other parts of the Association’s programme 
met with hostile criticism as soon as they became known, the proposed service 
for the supply of news abroad was greeted with gencral sympathy, as such 
activity promised to have a useful effect on our foreign relations. The failure 
to organize the Association for World Commerce seemed unhappily to render 
it doubtful whether the organization of the news service could be realized. It 
is all the more gratifying that, according to information which has reached us 
from well-informed quarters, the scheme for a German news service in foreign 
countries has by no means been abandoned, but that, on the contrary, an 
extensive organization is actually doing work in the desired direction. 

A German syndicate was very quietly formed a few weeks ago for the purposes 
of this foreign news service. It uses the organization of a news agency already 
in existence; its activity is gradually to be extended over the whole globe. 
Its main object will be to reply in an appropriate form to the prejudiced news 
concerning Germany and to the attacks made upon her, and by the judicious 
publication of newspapers inspiring the necessary articles to spread abroad 
the knowledge of the true state of German industry and of Germany’s cultural 
achievements. 
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We are in a position to give the following information concerning the organiza- 
tion of the enterprise. It is presided over by a directorate consisting of three 
men, viz. : 


Privy Councillor von Borsig ; 
‘*Landrath ” Roetger (retired); and 
Herr Schacht, a director of the Deutsche Bank. 


A special administrative board, the main duty of which it is to make 
suggestions as to the organization and the methods of reporting, comprises 
among others : 


Professor Duisburg, of the dye works, “‘ Bayer ” ; 

Herr Hagen, of the Disconto Gesellschaft ; 

Commercial Councillor Hasenclever, of Remscheid ; 

Herr Hermann Hecht, of Berlin ; 

Director Heineken, of the North German Lloyd ; 

Director Helfferich, of the Deutsche Bank ; 

Director Huldermann, of the Hamburg-America Line ; 

Director Kosegarten, of the ‘“‘ Deutsche Waffen- und Munitions- 
Fabrik ” ; 

Herr von Langen, of the Disconto Gesellschaft ; 

Privy Councillor Rathenau ; 

Director Reuter, of the Maschinen Fabrik, Duisburg ; 

Director Salomonsohn, of the Disconto Gesellschaft ; 

Privy Councillor von Siemens ; 

Herr Edmond Bohler, Hamburg, &c., &c. 


The management will be entrusted to two managers, Herr Asch and 
Dr. Hansen. The former has for years edited several foreign news agencies ; 
the latter is known to the readers of the Deutsche Export Revue through 
a series of articles dealing with the question of a supply of news covering the 
whole world. 

For the present the enterprise has taken the form of a loose syndicate 
constituted for three years, which is, later on, to be replaced by a more systematic 
form of organization. The annual subscription payable by the firms which are 
members amounts to a minimum of £50. It is a significant fact that the Imperial 
Foreign Office has voted a grant of £12,500 towards the expenses of the syndicate, 
provided the same amount is contributed by German industrial houses. As the 
subscriptions and the contributions by the latter already exceed the sum of 
£12,500, the contribution from the Foreign Office funds seems secured. As 
every firm subscribing a sum of £50 has a vote, or, rather, as for every £50 
subscribed the subscriber receives a vote, it may be expected that the Imperial 
Foreign Office will have a powerful and decisive influence upon the management 
of the syndicate generally and upon the development of the news service in 
particular. 

We further learn that efforts are now being made to induce the joint German 
and Foreign Economic Societies to join the syndicate, as these societies embrace 
pre-eminently merchants and manufacturers interested in the German foreign 
trade. These societies, it is true, appear to be still divided in their opinion 
concerning the new enterprise—at least, so far no definite decision has been 
arrived at. 

It is believed that an increasing membership will make it possible to establish 
a reserve fund out of subscriptions and voluntary contributions received, so 
that, later on, the interest of the reserve fund may suffice to defray the expenses 
of the news service. It is also hoped that the foreign Press may eventually 
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be induced to pay for the news supplied. Finally, it is intended to send journalists 
to the various countries, who are there to busy themselves in favour of German 
interests in the manner indicated above. 

The task which the syndicate has set itself is in itself worthy of acknoy. 
ledgment. But only the future can show whether the task can be accomplished 
in the manner indicated. We are of opinion that good results could be achieved, 
and perhaps with greater success, by utilizing the German legations and 
consulates abroad, if ample funds for this purpose were placed at the disposal 
of the official departments. At the same time, the joint German and Foreign 
Economic Societies might well, as indeed some of them already do, work quietly 
for a better appreciation abroad of the state of German industry and of German 
cultural progress. The intended dispatch of journalists we believe, however, 
in any case to be a mistake, as it would certainly soon become common talk in 
the editorial offices in the several places abroad that they represent a syndicate 
officially supported by the German Empire. If such things are intended, it 
would be better to fall back upon gentlemen who are already in touch with the 
respective editorial offices, and who could serve German interests without 
attracting so much attention as would journalists sent out for the purpose.* 


* The italics are ours. This is the post-war system now in operation 
which, doubtless explains the virulence of pro-German propaganda in certain 
British journals, Metropolitian and Provincial—Eprror, N.R 


